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The Right HoNOURABLE 
AND 
TRULY NOBLE 


RICHARD 


EARL of eANGLESET, 
Viſcount VALENTIA, Lord Baron ALTHAM, 
Lord Baca MOUNT NORRIS, Lord Baron of 
. NEWPORT PAGNEL; and Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of the County of WEXFORD. 


May it pleaſe Tur LorDSHIP, 


HOUGH I know how preſump- 
| tuous it is, to afhx ſo great a Name 
to theſe inconfiderable Papers, yet the 


ect ity 


Dedication. 


Neceſſity of a Patron, both to Men and 
Books, againſt the unavoidable Cenſures 
ot buſie Men, may perhaps, help to ex- 


cuſe my Ambition, rho' exceeding its 
due Mcaſure. 


I muſt conſeſs, tho' there may be no. 
thing worthyin this Undertaking, yet at 
leaſt, it may have the 8 Splendour 2 
Warmeh of a Burning-Glaſs, m- 
"rowing a Flame from the Ey 


ſhines and burns by*rhe Kays of rhe — 
its Patron. þ 


o 


Be pleaſed, my Lord, to > oſt &yourEye 
on theſe my Endeavours, which, thro 
Your benignity, cannot go without their 
. hoped tor Effects ; for under Your 
1 Protection, they will not ir 

ive 
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live now in Eſtimation wy Reſpect, but 
ſtand as a ſignal to future Times of your 
Lordſpip s unlimited Goodnels, fruſtrat- 
ing the Deſigns of malicious Men. 


May the great Gopiſtill preſerve Your 
Health, and inſpire you with all Wis⸗ 
dom and Honour, ſo peculiar to Your 
Noble Anceſtors, whoſe Virtuous and 


Heroick ACUONS, Þ are Tg Monuments 
to future Ages. 


"pp \ 
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To give any farther Encomiums, on 
Your Lord ſpip's Perfections, I muſt ac- 
knowledge would be far rpailing ing my 
weak Abilicies when I e that 
You are the Head of that great and illuſ- 

trious Family, whoſe many ſhining Vir- 
tues, Have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in. 
the greateſt Courts in Europe. 


L 
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Dedication. 


I ſhall only add, chat Gop raiſes up 
great and virtuous Men, to make Prin- 
ces and Nations happy, by the Influence 
of their Wiſdom and good Examples. 


The deep Senſe of theſe Your great 
Merits, has even inſpired me with this 
Ambition, to teſtifie with what Reſpect 
1 am, 


My moſt Honoured Lord, 
Tour Lordſhips moſt obliged, 


and moſt bumble Servant, 


Jonx BRICKELL. 


T' will not be to my purpoſe to enquire 
whether America was known to the 
Antients, there being various Opinions 
about it, yet with more Curioſity than 
certainty, whence this New World 

| was Pcopled ; ſome aſſigning that the 

Heſperides (ſo called from Htesptrvus King of 

Spain) and the Continent of America ere Peopled 

by the Spaniards. Others affirm that the Ameri. 

cans are the Race of Jews carried into captivity by 

Salamanazer and placed in Countrys till then not In- 

babited, after a progreſs of 18 Months. Many 

believe they were People carried by Storm, being 

Chinefles failing on the Pacifick South Sea, or other 

Nothern People (allowing the poſſibility of each 

| Opinion) 
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Opinion) I will not pretend to take upon me to decide 
the Controverſy, being altogether a ſtranger to the 
ay > 4 the Fat. my | 
The Writings of many Learned Men may be ſcen 
on this Head, who after. having ſearcbd all the 
Records of Antiquity, pet much Erudiion, but 
not hing of certamty, concerning the Antient Affairs 
of. America, 4 knaw the Memory of a Deluge is 
preſerved amongſt theſe People, but whether it 4 
to be underſtood of the univerſal Flood, or the Inun- 
dation of ſome particular Provinces, I leave it to 
others to diſcourſe upon, for I am willing to lay aſide 
all manner Conjectures of this Nature, having 
enough of Truth to treat of. 1 
1 he ſeveral Climates of the World have influenc- 
ed the People with Natures wery different from 
each other, and even their different Speeches bear 
ſome proportion Analogie with their Natures, as 
i to be ſeen amongſt the Whites, Indians, and Blacks, 
that arc to be met with in this part of the World. 
But waveing theſe Diſcourſes, we here preſent the 
World with a Naturak Hiſtory of North-Carolina, 
it being a cbmpendious Colle410n, of moſ# things yet 
known in that part of the World; wherein I have 
laid down every thing with Impartiality and Truth, 
in the moſt plain and eafie Terms, which indeed 1 
the Duty of every Writer, and preferable ta a more 
eloquent Stile, accompanied with many Falſities. 
I have therefore 'endeawour'd in the following 
Sheets to give as faithful and exact Account of Joy 
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rolina, as diſcover ies yet made will Authorize, and 
if any take offence at what is ſaid about t he Indians 
and their wanton and laſcivious manner of living, 
[ hope they will Judge of every Faſſage with due 
deference to good Authority of the moſt knowing and 
ſubſtantial Planters in thoſe Parts. And confider 
that the nature of the Work required my being ſome- 
what particular, in order to ſhew the good and bad 
Qualities of theſe poor Creatures, u ho at preſent 
have no light or benefit of the Golpel. 

And had we been as careful as the Spaniards and 
French, in {ending over proper Miſſionaries to In- 
frutt theſe miſerable People, we ſhou'd never have 
had occaſion to give this Kelation of them. Beſides 
if theſe Methods had been put m prattice, we un- 
doubtealy bad been better informed and aquarinted 
with the many hidden Secrets in this part of the 
World, which theſe People are well aquainted with, 
and which they never will make knozon to us till 
they are Inſtructed in the Chriſtian Faith, and have 
intirely aboliſped the many Idolatrous Cuſtoms and 
Practices ſtill prevailing among ft them. 

I bave viewed not only moſt part of the Lands 
Inhabited by the Chriſtians, but likewiſe vaſt ſpaci- 
aus Tratts lying between them and the Mountains, 
from. whenge our noblet Rivers have their riſe, 
r 
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Ocean, while they water and adorn as pleaſant and 
fertil a Country as any in Europe, the greateſt part 


Wheredf is only inhabited by Savage Indians, who 
= covet 
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Deſcription of that Country, and it's Inhabitants, 


Nature, (the Task being not only 
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covet a Chriſtian Neighbour hood for the advantage 
of Trade. But not to amuſe the Reader any longer 
with Encommms on Carolina, { refer them to my 


zwwb:ich they will nd in the following Natural Hif- 
tory, in which I have been very exatt ; and for 
Met hods ſake, have ranged each Species of Animals, 
Vegetables, Ic. under diſtinct aud proper Heads. 
A Collection of the Natural Curioſities of this ſpa- 
cious part of the World, will, I hope, not only give 
Satisfaction and Pleaſure to each Reader, but li te- 
Wiſe Profit, to all that are inclined to live in thoſe 
Parts. | 
If theſe my Endeawours meet with this good 
Succeſs, I am thoroughly ſatis fied, baving nothing 
more at Heart than to be in any "Degree fervi- 
ſeable to the Publick ;, this being the principal Mo- 
tive that induced me to undertake any Work of this 
e but 

Difficult } and not aut of any Praiſe 1 expected 


To conclude, Whatever Defects may be found in 
this Undertaking, we hope in time they will be 
ſupplied by the Labour and Induſtry of ſuch as ſhall 
come after; and this we are made to expect chiefly 
from thoſe of our own Nation; and that their lau- 
dable Attempts may meet with juſt Encouragement, 
Hall be my conſtant Wiſh and Deſi re. 
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Nor h Cardina. 


H E n of North Carolina i is ſepara- 
Ny ted from Virginia, . * 4 ane Weſt. Line from 
| Currituck Inlet, in 36 Degrees and 30 Mi- 
nutes of Nurthern atitude, extending In- 
definitely; Weſtward, and trom thence to 
the Southward, including South. Carolina, 


as far as 29 Degrees Noith, 


The Eaftern Parts of this Country are hewmed in 
with a great number of Iſlands and Sand Banks, which 


defend tt from the violence ot the Atlantick Ocean; ; by 


which Barrier, a vaſt Sound is formed, and incloſed, 
which fronts the Mouths of the moſt pleaſant and navi- 
gable Rivers, in this ſpacious and- delighttul Country. 
Thete are vaſt numbers of Creeks on the ſides of theſe 


Rivers, and m»ſt of them -Navigable for ſmall Crofts, 


and abundance for Veſſels 1 larger Burtlien. 
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Between theſe Illands and Sand Banks, are Inlets of 
ſeveral depths ot Water, ſome admitting only of Sloops 
Scooners, Brigantines, and Veſſels ot {mall Burthen, 
and ſuch are Currituck Inlet, New Inlet, Roanoke, Gun 
Inlet, Hatteras, New Inlet, Huntington: quarter Inlet, Drum 
Inlet, Bogue Inlet, Bear Inlet, Brown's Inlet, Little Iulet, 
New River Inlet, Stumpy Iulec,” Sand) Inet, Rich Inlet, 
Barren lulet, Broad Inlet, Shole Iulet, Cabbage Juler, 
Wacheſtau lnlet, Wahacau Inlet, and Noth Iulet: many 
of tile being only Navigable for Periaugers and ſmall 
Cratts, by reaſon ot their many Shoals which are con- 
tinuallx ſhifring by the violence of Stornss, and particu- 
larly, Narth Eaſt Winds, to which they are moſtly ex- 
poled. Others are large and deep, aud receive Ships 
ot Burthen, iach are Ocacok, Beaufort, or Topſail Inlet, 
aud Cape Fear, 85 

1 will here give an Account of the moſt conſiderable 
Inlets and Ravens ot this Country. And firſt, Currituck 
Inlet, it being the Northermoſt of this Province, it lyes 
in the Latitude of 36 Degrees and 30 Minutes, and the 
Courſe over it is S. W. by W. having not above ſeven 
or eight Foot Water on the Barr, though a good Har- 
bour when you ate over, where you may ride ſafe and 
deep enough. But this part of the Sound is ſo full of 
Shoals, continually ſhifting, and Oyſter Banks, as not 
to ſuffer any thing except Periaugers to Trade through 
it to Veſlels that ride near the Inlet, it not being Na- 
vigable or fate for any Croft that draws above four or 
five Foot at moſt, to paſs through it, which renders it 
verv incommod1ous for Trade. 

Roanoke Inlet, lyes in the Latitude of 35 Degrees and 

50 Minutes, and has about ten Foot and a half Water 

upon the Barr; the Courſe over it is almoſt Weſt, which 

brings you through the beſt of the Channel. This Bars, 
e as 
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as well Currituck, often ſhifts by the violence of the N. 
E. Storms; both theſe Inlets lying expoſed to the ſaid 
Winds. Notwithitanding a conſiderable Trade is car- 
ried on by the Atſiftance of Pilots, this part of the 
Country being very Fertile, and the Planters Rich. 

| Hatteras Inlet lyes in the Latitude of 35 Degrees and 
20 Minutes, it lyes to the Weſtward of the Cape, round 
which is an excellent Harbour, when the Wind blows 
hard a N. or N. E. If you keep a ſmall League from 
the Cape Point, you will have three, four, or five Fat- 
thom Water, the outermoſt Shoals lying about. ſeven or 
eight Leagues from the Shoar. As you come into the 
Inlet, keep cloſe to the South Breakers, till you are over, 
whereon you may have two Fathom at low Water, You 
may come to an Anchor at two Fathom and a half; 
when you are over, then ſteer cloſe aboard the North 
Shoar, where is four Fathom cloſe to a Point of Marſh; 
then ſteer up the Sound a long League, till you bring the 
North Cape of the Inlet to S. S. E. half E. then ſteer 
W. N. W. the laſt Point of the Bluff Land at Hutteras, 
bearing E. N. E. the Southermoſt large Hamock, towards 
Ocacock, bearing S. S. W. half S. then you are in the 
Sound, over the Barr of Sand, whereon is but ſix Foot 
Water, then your Courſe to Pamticoe is almoſt Welt. 

It lows on theſe three Barrs S. E. by E 4 E. about 
Light of the Clock, unleſs there is a very hard Gale of 
Wind at N. E. which will make it low two Hours long- 
et, but as ſoon as the Winds are down, the Tides will 
have their natural Courſe. A hard Gale at N. N. W. 
will make the Waters Ebb ſometimes 24 Hours, but 
d fill the Tides will Ebb and Flow, though not ſeen by 
er the turning thereof, but may be obſerv'd by the riſing 
hc the Waters, and falling of the ſame at the Shoars. 
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Gacock Inlet lyes in the Latitude of 35 Degices 8 
Minu.cs. It is oue of the belt Inlets in this Country, 
havilig thirtecu Foot at low Water upon the Barr. J here 
arc two Channels, One is but nairow, and lyes ciolc 
aboard tc South Cape; the Other in the middle, viz. 
Between the made Giound and the South Shoar, and 
is above halt a Mile wide. The Barr itſelf is but halt 
a Cab. cs icnigch over 3 then you ate in 7 or 8 Fathom 
Water, and an excellent good Harbour. IT'he Courſe 
into the Sound is N. N. W. at High Water, and Neip 
Tides here is 18 Foot Water. It lies S. W. from Hat- 
ter a Inict 

Port Beaufort, or Topſail Inlet, lyes in the Latitude 
34 Degrees and 44 Minutes, and is above two Leagues 
to the Weltwara of Cape Look out, where you have a 
fair Channel over the Barr, and two Fathom Water 
thereo!', and a good Harbour, in five or fix Fathom, 
to come to an Anchor. Your Courle over this Barr is 
almoſi N. W. | | 

Cape Fear Inlet lyes in the Latitude of 33 Degrecs 
53 M.nutes. it is the beſt in at! North Carolina, where 
you have 7 Fathom Water at the Barr. You have like- 
w:ſc a fine Harbour, and can come with ſafety to an 
Ancno 5 or 6 Leagues up the River. 

Ana notwithſtanding it is ſo commodious for Navi- 
gation, yet few or no Planters ſettled here till wichin 
theſe few Years, but now in all Appearance, it ſeems to 
be the moſt riſing Part of all this Province; there being 
now many Subſtantial Planters ſettled there, and are 
become very Rich within the ſpace of Nine or Ten 
Years, it being little frequented or inhabited before 
thai Time, wiz. in the Year, 1723. | 

Moſt ot the other Inlers that I have already mention- 
ed, are fo very incommodious tor Trade, that they we 
[19% 
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little frequented or teſorted to, except it be by ſmall 
Crofts aud Periaugers. I ſhall therefore omit giving 
any turtacr Account of them. 

North) Carolina has towe conſiderable Promontories or 
Capes mit: That Cape called Hatteras, is the moſt 
Northern ct this Province, it lyes in the Latitude of 35 
Degrees and 20 Minutes, Longitude 75. Cape Look out, 
is the largeſt in this Province, extending a great way 
into the Main Ocean, and is about two Leagues to the 
Northward or Mouth of Topſail Inlet, in the Latitude 
of 34 Degrees and 46 Minutes, Longitude 75, 5o Cape 
Fear lyes at the Mouth of the Iulet in the Latitude of 
33 Degrees and 53 Minutes, Longitude 77. 20. Cape 


Carterett is part of South Carolina, and is the Norther- 


moſt Promontorie in that Province, lying to the South- 
ward of Santee River in Latitude 32 of Degrees, and 
50 Minutes, Lovgitude 77. 55. Within theſe Capes is 
a very large Sound, with abundance of Iſlands of ſeveral 
Sizes, abounding with various kinds of Timber Trees, 
many whereof are fine Cedar, with variety of Wild 
Bealts, eſpecially Deer, and great Quantities of Birds, 
according to the Seaſons of the Year, but there are 
ſcarce any of them inhabited by Chriſtian Planters at 
preſent. 


I ſhall in the next Place procted to give an Account 


of the Rivers that are to be met with in this Province; 


many whereof are very conſiderable and large, running 
tor ſeveral hundred Miles, and taking their Rile for the 
moſt part in or near the Mountains, others are but ſmall 
in compariſon with the former, as may be ſeen by the 
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I ſhall theretore begin with the moſt Northerly, and 
fo proceed to the molt Southerly. And firſt, Black-Was 
ter, or N.r4h River, which falls into Currituct Sound, 
== North 
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North River, Paſquotanck River, Little River, Pequimans 
River, and Taupin River, all theſe Water and Adorn 
the Southern Parts of Virginia, and Northern Parts of 
this Province, which are very Fertile. Moſt of tnele Ri- 
vers being Navigable for Sloops, Brigantines, and other 
Veſſels of Burthen. 

Chowan River likewiſe Waters the North Parts of 
this Province, and part of Virginia, and is very conſide- 
rable in theſe Parts; the Inhabitants on its Banks are ve- 
ry Rich by its Fertilty, and being ſo commodious for 
Trade, it is the fifth large and conſiderable River in this 
Province; it falls into Albemarle Sound. | 

Keja River is likewiſe to the Northward of this Pro- 
vince, but is not very Confiderable, 

Ryanoke River is the largeſt in this Province, taking 
its noble Riſe from the Charokee or Appelapean Mountains, 
and Watering ſeveral Parts of Virginia, as it croſles the 
due Welt Line that ſeparates it from Virginia, it is very 
commodious for Trade, being Navigable for a vaſt way 
up the Country, moſt of the former Rivers empty them- 
ſelves into this Albemarle or Currituck Sound. 

Maca Punga River, is a North Branch of Pamticoe 
River, and admits of Sloops, Brigantines, and orher 
Veſſels ot Burthen. | 

Pamticoe River is the fourth conſiderable River in 
theſe Parts, taking its Riſe near or from the Mountains, 
and falls into Pamticoe Sound, with a very large 
Mouth, ſeveral Miles in Breadth, and is not interior to 
any of the other large Rivers, for the goodneſs of its 
Navigation, as is manifeſt by the many Rich Inhabitants 
dwelling upon its delightful and fertile Banks. 

Bay River is not very conſiderable, being ſmall, yet 
its Trade is not deſpiſable. 
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Neus River is the Third large River in this Province, 
but is not ſo good as Pamticoe, for Navigation, not- 
withſtanding its Riſe is near the Mountains. 

Trent River is a South Branch of News River, which 
falls into Pamticoe Sound. 

North River lyes to the Southward of News, and em- 
ties itſelt into Cour Sound; as do likewiſe Newport Ri- 
ver, Weetock River, and New River; but are not very 
conſiderable, being only Navigable for Sloops and ſmall 
Crotts. | 

Black, or Swampy River, is but ſmall, and lyes to the 
Northward of Cape Fear River. 

Cape Fear River is the Second conſiderable and large 
River, and is one of the beſt tor Navigation in theſe 
Parts: There is a large River which is the Northeaſt 
Branch of Cape Fear River, but is diſttinguiſhed or 
called by no proper Name that I know of at preſent. 

IWaggomau River is a Northeaſt Branch of Pedee Ri- 
ver, and is large, taking its Riſe from a great Lake to 
the Northward of the ſaid River. 

Little Pedee River is a North Branch of the following, 
and 1s not large. 


Pedee River is the Third large and conſiderable River 
in North Carolina. 

Black River, and Santee River are the two Souther. 
moſt in thoſe Parts, being part of South Carolina. 

One thing worthy of Obſervation is, That the Cur- 
rent of all the Rivers in this large Country, are ſcarce 
to be perceived, till you travel ſeveral Hundered Miles, 
or near their Heads, which is chiefly owing to their 
being ſo large, and the Country ſo very level. 

In many of theſe noble and ſpacious Rivers, are abun- 
dance of Creeks, ſeveral whereof are very commodious 
for Trade, being Navigable for ſeveral Miles ; there 
arc 
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are likewiſe many conſiderable Iflands in theſe Rivers, 
abounding with ſeveral forts of Trees, Wild Bealis, 
cſpecially Deer, aud various kinds ot Fuwl ; they are 
Inhabited by tew or no Chriſtians at preſent, In several 
parts of theſe Rivers ate likewiſe to be ſeen great num- 
ber of decayed Cypreſs and other large Trees, ſtanding 
at a great diltance in the Water, the Earth being entircly 
waſhed away from them in the leries ot many Ages. 

The next thing to be conſideted, is the Towns and 
their beautitul Situation. And firſt, Edentown.is the larg- 
eſt, conſiſting ot about Sixty Huouies, and has been thc 
Seat ot the Governors for many Years, and is pleaſantly 
ſeated on a Creek on the North- ſide of Roanocke River; 
where you have a delightful Proſpect of the ſaid River. 

Bath Town, is the Second confiderable Town in this 
Province, and is maſt delightfully ſeated on a Creek on 
the North-ſide of Pamticoe River, with the ſame beau- 
tiful Advantages of the former: It's Navigation is 
much better, being the molt conſiderable ad commodi- 
ous for Trade in this Province, except Cape Fear. 

Newbern is ſituated on the South-ſi''e of Neus River, 
with a pleaſant Proſpect of that River: This Town 
has but a tew Houles or Inhabitants in it at preſent. 

Handcock Town is ſeated on a North Weſt Branch of 
Neus River, being above two Hundred Miles from the 
Mouth of that River, and is ſcarce worth taking Notice 
of, only for its being formerly an Indian Town, and 
where they had a Fort in time of War. 

Beauſ.rt Town ſtands. on che North-ſide of Newpor! 
River, it's Proſpe& being as pieaſant as any of the for- 
mer: It is (mall, and thinly inhabited. 

Brunſwick Town is molt delightfully ſeated, on the 
South- fide of that Noble River Cape Fear ; and no doubt 
but it will be very conliderable in a ſhort time, by it's 

| great 
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great Trade, the Number of Merchants, and rich Plan- 
ters, that are ſettled upon it's Banks, within cheſe few 
Years. 

The Streets in theſe Towns are as level as a Bowling- 
Green, there being no manner of Pavement to be met 
with over all this Province. 

The firſt Settlement af this Country was made in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, by Sir Walter Rahegh and o- 
thers, at Roanoke, in Albemarle County ; but continu- 
ed not long, either by Sicknets or other Misfortunes, 


or by the Barbarity of the Indians, who were very nu- 
merous and powerful in thoſe Days, but are now .cry 


few, being tor the moſt part dettroyed by their con- 


tinual Wars with each other, and European Diftempers, 
brought in amongſt them, and eſpecially the S , 
which prov'd fatal to molt of the Iadians that weic 
ſeized with it. This Diſtemper, and many others un- 
known to theſe Savages, before the arrival of the Chriit 
ans amongſt them in thoſe Parts. I hope it will nor te 
unpleaſing to the Reader to inſert here a pleaſant Story 
which ſtill prevails amongſt them; and is atteſted by 
the moſt ſubſtantial and credible Planters of this Place, 
which is, That the Ship that brought the firſt Colo- 
© nies, does often appear to them (in Albemarle Sound 
near Roanoke ) under Sail, in a molt gallant Poſture.” 
Which they call Sir Walter Raliegh's Ship. 

The ſecond Settlement was made in King Charles the 
Seconds Time, chiefly in Chouwan and Barty Pr cincts, in 
Albemarl County, by ſeveral Perſons from Virginia, and 
other Northern Colonies, who finding the Soil ſo very 
good and fertile, ſettled here, and are become very Nu- 
merous and Rich; for the Lands here produce every 
thing Planted in them in great abundauce ; Horſes, Cows, 
Sheep, and Swine, breeding in vaſt Numbers, the. 

N B : Winter. 
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Winter, being very ſhort, and that ſo mild, the Plan- 
ters are at little or no Labour or Expence in provi- 
ding Fodder for their Stocks, to what other Norther| 
Countries are. For in the Winter they only tell large 
Trees, whereon grow long Moſs, wnich the Horlcs 
and Cows teed upon, and makes them both fat and 
ſtrong ; the Cows will produce Milk, with this kind ot 
Fodder, all the Winter Seaſon, in gieat plenty. As for 
Hay, I never obſerved any made in the Country, tho! 
they have ſuch plenty of Graſs, that they are obliged 
to burn it off the Ground every 19 h. of March, by ves 
tue of a Law made in the Country for that purpoſe. 

Theſe Inducements encouraged them, to Settle here, 
though but a handtul ot People, ſeated at great diſtance 
one from another, amidſt ſuch vaſt Numbers of Savage 
Indians, ot different Nations, who were then in Carolina 
to be met withal. 

The Fame of this Province ſoon ſpread itſelf to the 
Neighbouring Colonies, and in a few Years drew con- 
ſiderable numbers of Families, not only from them, but 
lik:wiſe from ſeveral Parts of Europe, who all found 
Land enough to ſettle themſelves in, had they been many 
Thouſands more, both for Pleaſure and Profit ; which 
makes the Planters in a great meaſure live after a molt 
luxurious manner, and void of Care, to what other 
more Northerly Climates are obliged to, by providing 
Neceſſaries for the Winter. So that it may properly be 
ſaid, that Nature produces every thing here for the 
Plcaſure and Profit of the Inhabitants. 

Moſt of the Plantations naturally have a very noble 
and beautiful Proſpect of large and ſpacious Rivers ot 
Crecks, abounding vi h variety of Fiſh and Wildfowl; 
as alſo, pleaſant and delightful Savannas or Meddow!, 
wieh their Green Liveries, interwoven with various 


kinds 
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kinds of beautiful and moſt glorious Colours, and fragrant 
Odours, which the ſeveral Scaſons afford, and fenced 
in with pleaſant Groves of the fine Tulip Tree, Laurel 
and Bays, cqualizing the Oak in bigneis and growth, 
likewiſe the Myrtle, Jeſſamine, Wood-bines, Honey- 
{uckles, and ſeveral other odoriferous Plants, the moſt 
beautiful Vines and Ever-greens, ſhadow and interwave 
themſelves with the molt lotty Timber, yielding a very 
pleaſant and delightful Proſpect, to thoſe that travel 
through the Woods of Carolina; that, turn your Eyes, 
which way you will, you have nothing but pleaſing and 
diverting Objects, and the more to be admired, being 
the Work ot Nature, and not of Art. 

The Lands being thus richly adorn'd, and the Plan- 
ters enjoy ing all theſe Bleſſings, are as hoſpitable Peo- 
ple as any in the World, to all that come to viſit them, 
there being tew Houle-keepers, bur whar live decently, 
and give away more Proviſions to Coaſters and Gueſts, 
that come to ſee them, than they expend amongſt their 
own Families. 

The Lands in Carolina lie ind ifferently low and level, 
no Rocks, or even ſmall Stones are to be tound, till you 
come near the Mountains, and the Heads of the great 
Rivers, where the beſt Lands are generally to be met 
with, abounding with all forts of Clover, in great Plenty, 
but is at preſent only inhabited by Savage Indians, of 
different Nations, or the Habitation of Wild Beaſts ; 
and is more healthful to live in, than where the Planta - 
tions are already eſtabliſhed, 
ble Here are in ſeveral Places large Savannas, beautiful 
otto behold, which at certain Seaſons, appear at a diſtance 
vl; Wl like ſo many Pleaſure Gardens, being intermixt with va- 
wi, WW rity of Spontaneous Flowers of various Colours, ſuch 
uo 4 the Tulip, Trumpet- flower, Princeſs-feather, and 
B 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral others, with great quantities of Graſs on them, 
but of a courſer and ſtronger Nature than up theRivers, 
where there is molily Clover to be met with, notwith- 
ſtanding Horles, and other Cattle feed very well on the 
former, and are fat, ſtrong, and fit for Labour, molt 
Scaſous ot the Year. | 
There are likewiſe Perkoſons and Swamps, which ate 
ood Paſturage for Cattle; ſo that by the richneſs of the 
oil, and the many other Advantages and Bleſſings that 
attend the Planters, they live after a lazy and indolent 
Manner, to what thoſe in Neu England do, and other 
Northerly Countries are, by providing Neceſlaries for 
Winter. 

Lands are ſo very Cheap, that (after you have taken 
out your Patten for Six hundred and fort) Acres, which 
will coſt three or four Pounds terl. or the Value, in 
Carolina Money) you pay at the deareſt, for the {aid 
Number of Acres, Six Shillings and Six pence Stel. Yearly, 
and at the loweſt three Shillixgs aud three Pence, free from 
all Taxes at preſent: So that with moderate Induſtry 
may be acquired all manner of Neceſſarys for the Sup- 
port of a Family, though never ſo Numerous, nothing 
being wanting there but a ſufficient Number of Hands, 
and Induſtry, to make it as fine a Country as any in the 
World. ; . 

They Plant or Sow all their Corn by one Plough, ot 
the Hoe, and ſeveral Plantations have produced Indian 
Corn, or ſome other Grain every Year, ſince the Settle- 
ment of the Chriſtians in thoſe Parts, without any Ma- 
nure, and yet ſeems not to be the leaſt Impoveriſhed, 
producing continually a good Crop, unleſs a bad Seaſon 
prevents, which ſeldome happens in Carolina. 

And, I am ſatisfied, that there cannot be one greater 
Argument in the World, to prove the ain 8 
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ſertiltie of the Lands than this, which is one of the 
grcateſt Bieſſings that can attend a Country where there 
arc lo tew Hands to Manufacture the Lands after that 
laborious Manner, which 1s cuſtomary with us, which 
every Farmer in Jreland 1s well acquainted with, who 
is at continual Expence for Servants, Horſes, and many 
other Necellaries to improve his Lands to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. | 

The Lands of Carolina conſiſt of different Sorts of com- 
poſt, in ſeveral Places, ſome Stiff, others Light, ſome 
Marle, others a rich Black Mold, ſome Sandy, one 
Part Pieny, another large Timber Trees, others Savan- 
nas, wich variety of beautiful Flowers and long Graſs, 
a rich black Earth, where ſcarce any Tree will grow, 
yet produces the beſt Wheat and Rice of any Land in 
thele Parts, as has been experienced by the Planters. 

I have feen ſeveral of theſe Savannas ſome Miles in 
length and breadth, but are little regarded or made uſe 
ot by the Planters, by reaſon that they are at ſome diſ- 
tance from their Plantations, ſome being two, three, or 
four Miles from the Water fide, and are only Paſturage 
for Cattle. The Reader muſt underitand, that all the 
Inland in this Province lyes waſte at preſent, 

Other Lands in this Province are Perkyſons, where 
large Cypreſs Trees grow, others Swamps, where hollow 
Canes, Myrtle Trees and ſeveral forts of Vines grow, 
and produce good Paſturage for Cattle, but are generally 
the Habitation of wild Beaſts ; both theſe being very 
wet and low Lands, and fo full of Canes and Under- 
wood, that there is no paſſing through them, many of 
which are ſeveral Miles in length. The Indians in their 
Hunting Matches ſer theſe Places on Fire at certain Sea- 
ſons of the Year, by which Means they drive out the 
Game, and kill vaſt Numbers of them. 


'T he 
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The Planters for the molt part live by the Water ſide, 
few or none living in the In-land parts of the Country 
at preſent, though the Lands are as good and fertile as 
any that are yer inhabited ; but not ſo commodious 
for Carriage as by the Water, for moſt part of the 
Plantations run buta Mile backward into the Woods, 
fo that berwixt every River you ſhall ſce vaſt Tracts of 
Land lying waſte, or inhabited only by wild Beaſts : 
What is worthy of Obſervation is, That almoſt every 
Planter may have a convenient Dock upon his Plantation, 
and a ſufficient Quantity of good Timber to build 
Ships and Boats withal, | | 
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HE 7heat of this Province is very good and fair, 

the Flower very White. but the Grain is not al- 
together ſo large as ours, yet it ſeldom yields leſs than 
thirty Mcaſures for one ſown ; not but that there has 
been Sixty Increaſe for one ſown in Piney Land, which is 
accounted the worlt Soil in the Country, and I have been 
credibly inform'd, that the Wheat which was Planted in 
the Savannas, and ſuch like rich Soil, has produced a 
Hundred for one Meaſure Sown. Theſe confiderablc 
Increaſes prevent the Planters ro make ſtrict and nice 
Obſervations of the Nature and Goodneſs of the Soil; 
for I never ſaw one Acre of Land managed as it ought to 
be, and were they as Negligent in their Husbandry in 
Europe, as they arc in North Carolina, their Land would 
produce 
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produce nothing but Weeds. And Imuſt confeſs, when 
ſome of the Planters enquired of me how we managed 
the Land in Leland, and what Labour and Expence we 


. were at in ordeting them to the beſt Advantage, it ſeemed 


very ſurprizing to them how we could live, and eſpecially 
when I told him, that we paid from three Shillings to 
four or five Pounds per Acre (beſides many heavy Taxer) 
which Relation they could by no means give Credit 
to, but looked upon what I ſaid as meer Romances or 
Tales, to impoſe upon their Credulity. 

The Rye thrives very well here, but they having ſuch 
Plenty ot Maiz, in this Province, they little regard or va- 
lue it, and eſpecially by Reaſon of the Blackneſs of the 
Bread it makes. | | 

The Barley does much better here than may reaſo- 
nable be expected from their Management of ir, that 
Grain requireing the Ground to be well Wrought, with 
repeated Plowings to make it Mellow, which their ge- 
neral Way of breaking with Hoes will never perform; 
though I have ſeen extraordinary Barley produced in 
North Carolina, after that manner, or with one Plowing 
only. Z 

= does well here, but the vaſt Plenty ot other Grain 
prevents their propagating of it in many Places, ſo that 
it is not common in theſe Parts of America at preſent. 

The Rice, whereof there are ſeveral Sorts, ſome Beard- 
ed, others not, beſide the White and the Red, bur the 
White is beſt. The Rice of Carolina is eſteemed as 
as any brought to Europe, and is of a prodigious Increaſe, 
— from eight Hundred to a Thouſand for one 
Meaſure that is ſown. It grows beſt in their Wet and 
wild Land, that hath not been cultivated or broken up 
before. The Iudian-Corn or Maize is moſt commonly 
Planted with the Fe, and proves the moſt uſeful Grain 
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in theſe Parts, being in great Plenty. all over this Pro- 
vince; it is very nouriſhing in Bread Sodden or other- 


_ wiſe, as appears by thoſe that continually feed upon it, 


making them ſtrong, able, and fit for hard Labour, It 

os in all manner of Ground except Barren Sands; 
but when Planted in good Ground, produces for one 
Meaſure, Seven or eight Hundred, at the loweſt Chm- 
putation that can be made, Pigs and Poultery fed 
with this Grain, eat the ſweeteſt of all others. 

The Milet does very well here, eſpecially in light 
and looſe Ground, they ſow it in April and May, and 
proſpers beſt in moilt and rainey Weather: The Plenty 
of other Grain, prevents the Planters from ſowing much 
of it, being only made Uſe off in Carolina to fatten their 
Poultry with, of 

'There are two Crops of Corn in the Year, viz. the 
European Wheat is generally cut down firſt, and in their 
Baras the beginning of June, then they immediately 
Plow, Sow, or Plant the ſame Ground with Buck-H/heat, 
or Indian Corn, which wonderfully increaſes, and is ready 
to be brought home in September, Octuber, or November, 
with which they generally feed their Horſes, Hogs, and 
Poultry. 17185 1 0G 95459 

The Guinea Wheat thrives likewiſe very well here, 


of 


and ſerves for the Uſes of the former. | | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Pulfe in this Province; and 

firſt, the Buſhel Bean, ſo called from producing a Buſnel 
of Beans or more from one that is Planted ; they are 2 
Spontanious product in Carolina, and are Set in the 
Spring round Arbours, or near long Poles ſet in the 
Ground for that purpoſe, where they make a good 
Shade to fit under in the extreamity of hot Weather; 
they continue Budding, Flowing, and Ripening all the 
Summer, until the approach of Froſt, which prevents 
thelß 
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their farther Growth, and ſo dye; they climb prodigious 
high, and their Stalk is about the thickneſs of a Man's 
„Thumb, the Pod grows like the Kidiey Bean, but the 
Bean is flat, white, or mottled, with a purple Colour: 
They are extraordinary good, and well reliſhed Pulſe, 
either by themſelves or with Meat. 8 
- The Indian Rountival, or Miratulous Ped, fo Called 


4 WW from their long Pods and great Increaſe, 'Theſe are 2 
late Pea, and require a pretty long Summer to ripen and 
bring chem to Perfection, they are a good Pulſe, and in 


great plenty all over this Province with Chriſtians and 
3 Wl indians. 


n W The Bonavis is another kind of Pulſe, and yields à 
great Increaſe, it doth not require 1o long a Summe 
1 ripen as the former, they grow like Kidney-Beans, 
| 


and are very plenty in this Province. 

T he Calivances are another kind of Pulſe, reſembling 
e former, but are not ſo flat, they are in great plenty in 
moſt of the Plantations amoneſt the Indian Corn. Theſe 
and the Bonavis, afford two Crops in the Year, and are 
generally ripe and in full perfection in fix Weeks time. 

The Nant icoacts are another kind of Pulſe, and re- 
ſemble the Cali vances, and are in great plenty all over 
5 this Province. 


There are ſeveral other kinds of Pulſe in this Province 


d that we have no Name for, which are well known | 
; amongſt the [adians, and are excellent Food. 1 
r The Kidne)-Bean, is likewiſe here in great plenty, ll 
4 poving for the moſt part in every Corn-Field. The i 
- ndians had theſe four Sorts of Pulſe, viz. the Bonaves, 1 
d Calivances, Nanticoacks, and Kidney = Beans, and ſeveral. l 
i other ſorts, long before the Arrival of the Europeans 1 
a amongſt them; which Report I have had affirmed ſe- 1 
veral times, not only from the Chriſtians, but likewiſe ® 


from the Indians in theſe Parts. 
C The 
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The large Exropean- Bean, will in two or three Year 
degenerate into a dwarhſh Kind, if not preyented by a 
new Supply of Foreign Seed, as I have experienced dut- 
ing my {tay in thoſe Parts; yet theie Dwarfiſh ſor: 
become ſweeter, and better reliſh'd, than any Bean ot the 
{ame Sort in Europe; but theſe kind of Beans are very 
little regarded or made uſe of, and therefore {c!dom 
; Planted, by teaſon the other Pulſe are in ſuch Plenty all 
= over this Province. 
| I have obſerved ſeveral ſorts of European-Peaſe in this 
. Province come to as great Perfection, as in moſt Parts of 
| Europe, particularly the white and gray Rouncival, the 

Hot-Spur, the Dwarf, the Field, and the Sickle-Peaſe z aud 
a is no doubt but that all other kinds of European 
eaſe would thrive well here, had any tryal been made, 
'T'he Garden Roots that thrive here are Parſnips, Car- 
rots, Skirrets, Turuips, Ground- Artichoakes, Garden- Ra- 
diſhes, Horle-Radiſbes, Potatoes of ſeveral iorts, and very 
large, ſome whereof weigh four Pounds; Leeks, Onions in 
great plenty, and excellent good HHallots, Cives, Garlick, 
and wild Ontous, Beets, and moſt other Roots that ate 
to be met with in Europe. 

Ihe Salads are the curl'd Cabbage, Savoy, Lettice, 

round prickly Siuage, the ſweet and common Fennel, 

Endive, Succery, Mint, the Dock or Wild Rhubarb, Creſſes 
of ſeveral forts, as Winter, Garden, Indian, Sciatica, Ma- 

ter- Creſſes, and many more; French and Eng liſb Sorrel, 

Pu ſlain two torts, viz. the Tame and the Wild; which 

are ſo plenty, that they are common Weeds in their Gar- 

dens, the Leaf is not as large as the Tame, but as good; 
the Planters boil it with their Salt Meat for Greens, 
this is never to be met with in the Indian Plan ations; 
and is ſuppoſed to be produced from the Cow-Dung, 
which Eeaſt the Indians keep not amongſt them. 
| | | , > Samphire, 
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Samphire, is in very great Plenty along the Marſhes 
near the Sea and Salt Water, and is very good. 

Muſhrooms, good and in great Plenty all over the 
Fields. | ” 

Aſparagus, thrives in this Province te a miracle, 
without the aſſiſtance or benefit of Hot-Beds, Dung, 
or other Manure, being only produced from the natural 
goodneſs of the Soil, and it is found in Plenty in moſt 
Gardens in this Province, and as good as any in Europe. 
As likewiſe Selery and Clary. | | 

Parſley, two Sorts, the White-Cabbage, from European 


Seeds thrive well here, but the Planters ſeldom or never 
take Care or Pains to preſerve good Seed of their own; 


lo that by their Negligence, it is not ſo common as other- 
wiſe it might. The Coly- Flower does not thrive well 
here, by what tryals 1 have ſeen made during my abode 
in de Parts; but the plain and curled Coleuorth, flou- 
tiſneth. 

The Artichoak I have obſerved but in two Places in 
this Province, which is tollerable good, here are likewiſe 
great quantities of excellent good Water-Melons of ſe- 
reral ſorts, Afusk- Melons, very good and of ſeveral 
ſorts, as the Golden, Green, Guinea, and Orange. 
Cucumbers, long, ſhort, and prickly, and all produced 
from the natural Ground with great Increaſe, without 
ay help of Dung, or reflection from Glaſſes. 

Pompions, yellow and very large Burmillions, Caſhaws, 
which is an excellent Fruit when boyl'd, Squaſhes, m- 
uls, Horns and Gourds, beſides variety of other Speces of 
lels value, ſuch as the Poke, which is a kind of Mechoa- 
en, and grows in every Field, the tender Tops whereof 
nay be boiled and made uſe of as other Greens with all 
the ſafety immaginable, and are very good and nouriſh- 
ng, but the Roots (which are as thick as a Man's Leg) 
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are notto be medled with, being in their Nature violent | 
Purgers, and occaſion thoſe that eat of them to be tran. 
tick for ſome time, though I have never heard of any 
farther Miſchiet done by them. Lambs- Quarter, aud 
various kinds of Salleting, too tedious to mention. 
The Pot-Herbs, and others which are uſeful in Phy. 
ſick are common here, and are as follows, Angelica, two 
ſorts, vix. the Wild and the Tame, Balm, Bugloſs, Bar- 
rage, Burnet, Marygeld, Pennyrozal, Rue, Marjoram, two 
ſorts, Summer and Winter Savory, Thyme, Rojemary, La- 
vender, Hyſſop, which grows very large, Sweet Baxil, 
Groundſel, Derg, red and white, Nep or Cat-mint, Mul- 
lows ſeveral ſorts, Tanſay, Columbine, Dandelion, Worn- 
wood, Southeruwood, Baſiard Saffrog; and ſeveral ſorts of 
Muſtard. | 
The more Phyfical Plants are Avis, Aſarabacca, grow- 
ing in moſt Places in the Woods; Cardus, Bencaidtu Wl my 


Caraway, Cummin, Coriander, Scurvy-Graſs, two ſorts; the ral 
one trom Europe, and the other Spontaneous. fro 

In theſe Parts Tobacco of many ſorts, Dill, all the E- bo 
ropean ſorts of Plantain, and two Spontancous, Elecampain ll lik 
Archangel, ot Dead-Nettle, the Stinging-Nettle, the dcedi lat 
being brought from Europe, there being none found in 
growing Spontaneous in North Carolina-Comfery, Mon- B 
Rhubarb, Burdock, Featherfew, Mormſeed, Garden- Peppie arc 
none yet being diſcover*'d growing Wild in this Province me 
Ground-Tvy is Spontaneous, but much ſmaller than the yo 
Eurcpean; Perewinkle growing in great plenty in moi ha 
parts of the Woods; Gulden-Red, ſeveral forts of Huey mc 
hound, Melilot, Baſtard-Lovage. The Rattl--Snake-Rooil no 
whereof there are chree ſorts, and is fo called, becauſe i 
alone cures the Bite of the Raztle-Snake ; it is very plent\l L: 
in all the Savannas and Woods. Seake-Roor, four (0:1 an 


in Carcl.ua ; Purging Bindueed Or Scamony, growing! 
molt parts of this Province. Jn Th 
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The Ipecacuana grows likewiſe in great Plenty in this 
Province, Which I trequently made Uſe of during my 
ſtay in that Country, with as good Succeſs as any I have 
ever met with in Europe. This Herb bringeth forth one 
gr more Stalks, which are Quadrangular, about a Foot 
high, whereon grow Leaves confuſedly ſet at certain 
ciltance one from the other, unleſs at the Top, where 
they grow one oppoſite to the other, ſomething like Pu- 
lain, but more ſharp, and of a dark green colour, with 
red circle about the Edges, and divided with Threads 
or Sinews in the middle, which periſh in Winter. Tam 
not certain whether it beareth Flowers or Seed; the 
Root is ſo well known in every Apothecary*'s Shop, that 
t would be needleſs to trouble the Reader with a farther 
Deſcription about it. This and the Scamony grow in high 
Sandy Ground, in many Places in Carolina. Oak of Je- 
alem, Indian-purger, Swallou- wort, Palma-Chrifti, ſeve- 
al forts of Mint, Red- Doch, Jameſtoun- Need, ſo called 
from its being ſo very plenty in Virginia, eſpecially on 
doch ſides of James's River: The Seed it bears is exactly 
like that of an Onion, but it's Leaves are very courſe and 
large, and indented about the Edges; it is excellent good 
in aſſwaging all manner of Inflammations, and curi 
Burns, by applying it outwardly, with which the Indians 
are well acquainted, but if it be taken Inwardly, it im- 
mediately occaſions a Giddinefs and Madneſs, ſo that 
you ſhall ſee thoſe” that take it (which moſt commonly 
happens to Children) run up and down the Fields in a 
moſt diſtrated manner, during its Operation, but does 
vo further Miſchief. 
There is another Weed, vulgarly ealled the —_— 
I 


Lie, which grows in the Marſhes and low Groun 
ud is ſomething like our Dock in its Leaves, and hath 


the 
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the ſame Effect, aud poſſeſſes the Party with Fear and 
Watchings ; though few have had the Tryal, or felt the 
Effects of theſe intoxicating Plants, except Boys and Chil. 
dren; it is like wiſe uſed with good Succeſs in Inflamma- 
tions and Burns, as the former. | 

Camomil thrives well here, but it muſt be Planted under 
a Shade, other wiſe it comes to little or no Perfection. 

The Red-Root, the Leaves whereot are like thoſe of 
Spearmint, is uſed with good Succeſs for Thruſhes, and 
{ore Mouths. 

Vervine is very common here, being Spontaneous; Houſe 
Leek, being firſt brought from Europe. Night-ſbade of 
ſeveral kinds, Yarrow and Maulein, in plenty, both being 
Spontaneous. Hart. Tongue, Polypodium of the Oak; the 
greater Centaury, in great plenty; but I never obſerved 
any of the Leſſer growing in this Province. Prickly Bind. 

Weed, Larks- Spur, Hops, Flax and Hemp, the beſt and ti- 
neſt in the known World groweth in North Carolina. 
* Tifinaw, or Baſtard China-Root, theſe grow in great 
Clulters together, and have a Stalk like a Brier, where- 
on grow ſmall Black-Berries, the Indians boil theſe Roots 
and cat them, and ſometimes make them into Bread. 

Sarſaparila, White Hellebor, ſeveral ſorts of Thiſtles, 
Fern, Male and Female, Liquorice, Oris, Water-lilies, Peony, 
Hale and Female, Solomons-Seal, Agarick, Coloquintida, Gui- 
nea-Pepper, Water-Flag, Flower de Luce, Betony, Shepherds- 
Purſe, Chervil ; Coffee, whereof they begin to plant much, 
within theſe few Years; Jeſſamine, Pellitory of Spain, 
Cloud Herb, by the Indians call'd Taughtli, Straw-berries 
are in ſuch Plenty in the Seaſon, that they arc Feeding 
for Hogs; Nara iſſus, Daffodil, Snow-Drops, Wall-Flowers, 
Blodwort, the white and red Lillie, Stargraſs, which 1s 
uſed with good Succeſs in moſt Fevers in this Country ; 
Ruſhes of ſeveral ſorts ; the Herb Maſtick, Indian-al-hal, 

= | Cinquefoil, 
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Cinquefoil, or five leav d Graſs, Rib-wort, which is a kind 
of Flantain 3 Pellitory of the Wall, this Herb grows very 
plentiful on the Ground, there being no Rocks or Stone 
Walls for it to grow. upon; Shepherd. Needle, Rofa-Solis, 
or Sun-dew ; ſeveral forts ot Sage being firſt brought from 
Europe Miſſeltoe of the Oak, in great Plenty all over 
this Province, whereof good Birdlime is made. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Beautiful Tulips growing 
Spontaneous in this Province: The Trumper-Flower, ſo 
call'd from its reſembling the Form ot that Inſtrument, 
and is of a beautitul Orange colour. 

The May- Apple, ſo call'd from its having Apples in 
the Month of May ; it grows upon one Stalk like the 
Mod-Sorrel, about half a Foot high, and has Leaves like 
it, but very near as large as a Man's Hand, underneath 
which grow one Apple on each Stalk, about the bigneſs 
of a Musket Ball: This Plant is of a very ſtrong Purg- 
ing nature, and is frequently made uſe of in theſe Parts 
for ſeveral Diſorders with good Succeſs. 

The Sun-Flower, the Indian-Figg, or Prickly-Pear, the 
Fruit of this Vegetable is frequently eaten, and is very 
ſweet and luſcious, but occaſions ſuch a high Tincture in 
theUrine, that it ſeems like pure Blood ; by which means 
kreral Perſons that have been unacquainted with its 
Elects, have been fo furprized, that they expected no- 
ting but immediate Death; yet it does no manner of 
tarm, and as ſoon as its Operation is over, which is in 
eis than twenty four Hours, the Urine reſumes its na- 
ural Colour, and the Patient, tho* almoſt out of his Senſes, 
becomes eaſy and well. There are various Kinds of 
thyſical Plants growing in their Gardens, the Seed be- 
ug brought from Europe and other Parts. | 

Thus have I gjven an Account of ſome of the Plants 
fowing in this Country, yet not ofthe hundredth Part of 


what 
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what remains; a Catalogue of which, would be a Wot 4 
of many Ycars, and more than the Age of one Man t 
perfect, or bring into a regular Claſſes, this Country be- 
ing lo very large, and diftercnt in its Situation and Soil ; N 
ſo that what one Place plentifully produces, another i q 
altogether a Stranger to: Let it is generally to be ob- 4 
ſerved; that the greateſt Variety is to be tound in the h 
low Grounds and Savannas. 


The Pleaſure Gardens of North Carolina, are not yet 5 
arrived to any great Perfection, or Adoracd with many Will p, 
beauritul fragrant Flowers; there being only ſome few il ; 


Roſe-Trevs, Bead-Trees, Orange -Trees, Clove Gilly- Flower, 4 
Pinks of ſeveral forts; Sweer-William, Cowſlips, Lavender- | 
Spike, and Lavender-Cotton, Violett, Princeſs- Feather, 
Tres-Colores, and fuch like: But their Kitchen Gardens 0 
ate very good, abounding with molt ſorts of Neceſſa- 
ries for that Uſe. e 
will give an Account of the Cltmate, and ſo proceed 
to the Preſent State of North Carolina. ft 
This Climate is very Healthful, and is not ſo Hot in 
| the Summer as other Countries to the Eaſtward, in the Wil 9. 
| ſame Parallels of Latitude; neither is the Country fubſ I 
to Earthquakes, as Zaly, and many other Hot Countries 
are: The Sky is generally very ſerene and clear, and the Wi ha 
| Air very chin and pure; and though we have but little Bil n. 
| Rain, yet the conſtant Dews that tall in the Night, (u-W d. 
| ficiently refreſh! the Ground, and ſupply the Plants with gn 
| Moiſture. de 
ö The North Weſt Winds in the Winter, occaſion ver) tr 
ſharp and piercing Weather, the North Eaſt Winds blow- by 
ing in the Winter, bring with them thick Wearher, and 
in Spring ſome tim-s Blight the Corn and Fruits of the 
Earth, but they very ſeldom continue long, being Car- 
ried off by Weſterly. Winds, which are the moſt pleaſant 
and healthful we have in theſe Parts of the * 
J | 5 
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And though theſe Northerly Winds cool the Air in 
Summer and are very pearcing in the Wintet, yet they 
are of no Continuance. ey 17 

Southerly Winds cauſe very hot and unwholſom 
Weather, and often occaſion Fevers, and other Diſor- 
ders in thele Parts. The Spring and Fall are the molt 
delight ful and pleaſant Seaſons of che Year, being nci- 
ther coo Hot or too Cold; and though theſe Seaſons are 
yery pearcing, yet the Cold is of no Duration, and are 
in a great Meaſure owing to the Winds ſhitting trom one 
Point to the other; for Southerly Winds will occation 
it to be warm in the midit of Winter, as with us in 
April, and the North Eaſt Winds will on the contrary, 
make 1t cool in the midſt of Summer, 

The Weather is generally pretty moderate till after 
Chriſtmas; then the Winter comes on apace, and con- 
tinucs variable *cill the midle of February, according 
tothe Winds, ſometimes warm and pleaſant, at other 
times Rain, Snow, or Froſt but the Ice is ſeldom ſo 
ſtrong as to bear a Man's weight. 

In the *Year 1730, we had the moſt agreeable and 
plealant Summer that has been known for many Years, 
and the Winter moſt ſevere. | ; 

Ia the Months of Auguſt and September we frequently 
have very great Storms and Squals of Wind, and it is re- 
markable tor two or three Days betore they break forth, 
that the Clouds ſeem to hang down very thick and preſ- 
ing towards the Earth, and ſcarce a breath of Wind to 
be perceived for the ſaid time; they are fometimes ſo 
very violent, that they make Lanes through the Woods 
by tearing up Trees by the roots. 

Theſe Storms are generally attended with moſt vio- 
lent Claps of Thunder ind Lightning, and pouring 
with Rain all the time they continue, which are very 

| D | dreadful 
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dreadful whilſt they laſt; and I have ſeen old decay d 
Trecs, and eſpecially the Pitch-Pine, trequently er on 
Fire by theſe violent claps of Thunder and Lightn- 
ing, and ſometime Trees in their Bloom tore and ſplit 
in Pieces, yet I have 1.1dom-known or heard ot any far. 
ther Dammage. ..:, a 

There are prodigious Hater-Spouts to be ſeen in this 
Country, which are the forerunners and Certain Signs of 
Storms, and bad Weather, which quickly follow after 
them: Theſe Water- ſpouts ate vaſt exhalations of Wa- 
tet running out of the Clouds like little Rivers, and are 
generally to be met with at Sea and near the Shores, 
but ſeldom or never at Land; and are to be ſeen at a 
great diſtance, reſembling all the colours in the Rain- 
bow; it is ſaid they are dangerous to be met with at Sea, 
for fear of falling upon their Veſſels, for which reaſon 
when they eſpie them near at Hand, they frequently fire 
their great Guns to break them in the Air, before they 
come near the ſurface of the Water, as I have been cre- 
dibly intormed by ſeveral Maſters of Ships; for I have 
never ſeen them otherwiſe than at à great diſt2nce, 
There are no regular Tides in Carolina, but what are 
occaſioned for the moſt part by the Winds ſbifting from 
one Point to another. ht, 1620 
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HIS Province, and South Carolina, were 
granted by King Charles II. March the 24th 
in the Fifteenth Year of his Reign, and 
_ Confirmed by Letters Patents bearing Date, 
; June the 13th. in the 17th. Year of his ſaid 
geſty's Reign, to the following Lords Proprietors, (viz.) 


ad Aſley; Sir George Carterett, Knight, and Baronet; 
Ir John Colleton, Knight, and Baronet; and Sir William 
reeley ; who poſſeſſed them until the Year 1729: At 
ich time King George II. Purchaſed them from all the 
ad Proprietors, excepting the Lord Carterett, who ſtill 


A 2 


reſent STATE 


ward, Earl of Clarendon ; George, Duke of Albemarl ; 
lam, Earl of Craven; John, Lord Berkeley; Anthony, 


alns his Eighth Part. Whilſt it remained in the * 
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of the Proprietors, they had a Governor who afted for 
them until the Year 1731, at which Time his Maj 
ſent over Governor Burrington, who was the firſt Gover. 
nor after the King had made the Purchaſe, and with hin 
came moſt of the Superior Officers ; ſuch as Secretary of 
the Province, Chief Juſtice, Attorney General, Provoſt. 
Marſhal, and Naval Officers, the reſt were at his arrival 
in the Country, but Nominated by the King, ſuch as Sur. 
veyor General, Judge of the Admiralty, Comptrollers and 
Collectors. 

They have two Houſes, which reſemble the two 
Houſcs of Parliament with us. The firſt or Upper. 
Houſe conſiſts of twelve Members and the Governor, 
in this Houſe are heard all Chancery Suits, and other 
Cauſes that cannot be decided in the inferior Cours, 
_ whence there can be no Appeal, except to Ex 
land. : 

The Linver-Houſe conſiſts of thirty five Member, 
being the moſt knowing, diſcreet and ſubſtantial Plau. 
ters, Choſe out of each Precin& and Borough. In thi; 
and the Upper-Houſe, are made all manner of Laws for 
the Safety ard better Government of this Province, 
But whatever Laws are here made muſt be conformadl: 
to the Laws of Eng land, and in no wiſe repugnant 
thereto. And ſuch Laws as are made in theſe two 
Houſes by the Governor, Council and Burgeſſes, at: 

all recorded, and are as authentick and binding ther, 
as our Acts of Parliament are with us. 
| There are likewiſe two other Courts in this Pro- 
vince, viz, the Precinti- Court, which is held in eve 
Precin& of this Province, being much of the ſam 
Nature of our Court-Leets, or Court-Barons. The othe 
is alled the General- Court, which is held twice ever) 
Year, as the former is four times. This is mych the 
| | ; ame 
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ſane as our Aſſizes, where all Cauſes relating to Life 
20d Death are heard, where the Chief Juſtice fits as 
Judge, and determines all Cauſes within the Juriſdiction 
of this Court, In the Precinti-Court, the Juſtices of the 
Peace fit on the Bench, and decide all Controverſies 
brought before them. This Court upon any Grievance 
can Appeal to the General Court tor Juſtice, and the 
General to Chancery. The Governor by the Power in- 
veſted in him, Commiſſions all Juſtices of the Peace, and 
all Officers in the Militia, who upon any Occaſion 
may call his Council, to adviſe with them, upon any E- 
mergency that is neceſſary, or expedient, for the good 
and ſafery of the Country. 
There are abundance of Attorneys in this Province, 
who are Licenced by the Governor, yet all Law-Suites 
are quickly decided in Carolina, to prevent the Planters 
ruining each other, as is too frequent to be met with 
amongſt us. | 

Theſe, and many other good Laws, that are to be 
met with in this Province, make it one of the beſt and 
mildeſt Governments to live under in all America. Who- 
ever confider the Latitude and convenient Situation of 
Carolina, may eaſily inform themſelves, that it is a 
moſt delightful and fertil Country, being placed in the 
ſame Latitude or part of the World which produces 
Wine, Oil, Fruit, Grain and Silk, with many other 
rich Commodities, beſides a ſweet moderate and health- 
ful Climate to live in with all manner of Plenty, which 
are as great bleſſings as can attend any People upon 
Earth, which the Planters of Carolina at this Day en- 
joy, being ſubje& to no vexatious Taxes, or Racking 


andlords, to give them the leaſt uncaſineſs or diſ- 
content, 


'The 
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The Planters by the richneſs of the Soil, live after 
the moſt caſie and pleaſant Manner of any People | 
have ever met with; for you ſhall ſeldom hear them 
Re pine at any Misfortunes in life, except the loſs of 
Friends, there being plenty of all Neceſſaries convenient 
for Lite : Poverty being anentire Stranger here, and the 
Planters the moſt hoſpitable People that are to be met 
with, not only to Strangers but likewiſe to thoſe who 
by any Misfortune have loſt the uſe of their Limbs or 
are incapable ro Work, and have no viſible way to up- 
port themſelves; to ſuch Objects as theſe, the Country 
allows Fifty Pounds per Annum for their Support. 80 
there are no Beggars or Vagabonds to be met with 
Strowling from place to place as is too common a» 


mongſt us. | 


The Country in general is adorned with large and 
Beauriful Rivers and Creeks, and the Woods with lof- 
ty Timber, which afford molt delightful and pleaſant 
Seats to the Planters, and the Lands very convenient 
and eaſie to be fenced in, to ſecure their Stocks of 
Cattle to mote ſtrict Bounder1es, whereby with ſmall 
trouble of Fencing, almoſt every Man may enjoy to 
himſelf an intire Plantation. | 

Theſe with many other Advantages, ſuch as the 
cheapneſs and fertility of the Lands, plenty of Fiſh, 
Wild-fowl, Veniſon, and other neceſſaries that this 
Country naturally produces, has induced a great many 
Families to leave the more Northerly Plantations, and 
come and ſettle in one of the mildeſt Governments in 
the World, in a Country that with moderate Induſtry 
may be acquir'd all Neceſſaries convenient for lite; 
ſo that Yearly we have abundance of Strangers that 
come amongſt us from Europe, New-England, Penfiluania, 
Maryland, and from many of the Iſlands, ſuch as Au- 

tegua, 
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u, Barbados, and many others, to ſettle here; many 
of whom with ſmall Beginnings, are become very Rich 
W in a few Years. 3 

The Emurypians, or Chriſtians of North- Carolina, are a 
freight, tall, well-limb'd and active People; their Chil- 
dren being ſeldom or never troubled with Rickets, and 
many other Diſtcmpers that the Europians are afflicted 
with, and you ſhall ſeldom ſee any of them deformed in 


The Men who frequent the Woods, and labour out 
of Doors, or uſe the Waters, the vicinity of the Sun 
makes Impreſſions on them; but as for the Women that 
do uot expoſe themſelves to Weather, they are often 
rery fair, and well featur'd, as you ſhall meet wich any 
where, and have very Brisk and Charming Eyes ; and as 
well and finely ſhaped, as any Women in the World. 
And I have ſeldom obſerv'd any Red-hair'd Women, 
or Men, born in this Country. | 

They marry generally very young, ſome at Thirteen 
or Fourteen; and ſhe that continues unmarried, until 
Twenty, is reckoned a ſtale Maid, which 1s a very in- 
different Character in that Country. Theſe Marriages 
for want of an Orthodox Clergyman, is performed by 
the Governor. or the next Juſtice of the Peace; who reads 
the Matrimonial Ceremony, which is as binding there 
if done by the beſt divine in Europe. The Women 
ae very fruitful, moſt Houſes being full of Little Ones, 
ad many Women from other Places who have been 
ung Married and without Children, have remov'd to 
Carolina, and become joyful Mothers, as has been often 
Oſerv*d. It very ſeldom happens they miſcarry, and 
they have very eaſie Travail in their Child-bearing. 

The Children at nine Months old are able to walk 
ad run about the Houſe, and are very Docile and apt 


to 
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to learn any thing, as any Children in Exrope ; and thoſe 
that have the advantage to be Educated, Write good 
Hands, and prove good Accomprauts, which is very much 
coveted, and molt neceſſary in theſe parts. The youn 
Men are generally of a baſhful, ſober Behaviour, fey 
proving Prodigals, to ſpend what the Parents with 

Care and Induſtry have lett them, but commonly In- 
prove it. 

The Girls are moſt commonly handſome and wel 
Featur'd, but have pale or ſwarthy Complexions, and 
are generally more forward then the Boys, notwith- 
ſtanding the Women are very Shy, in their Diſcourſes, 
till they are acquainted. The Gitls are not only bre 
to the Needle and Spinning, but to the Dairy and do- 
meſtick Affairs, which many of them manage with: 
great deal of prudence and conduct, though they ar: 
very young. | | 

Both Sexes are very dexterous in paddling and manag- 
ing their Canoes, both Men, Women, Boys, and Girls, 
being bred to it from their Infancy. The Women ar: 
the moſt Induſtrious in theſe Parts, and many of then 
by their good Houſewifery make a great deal of Cloath 
of their own Cotton, Wool, and Flax, and ſome of then 
weave their own Cloath with which they decently Ap- 
parel their whole Family though large. Others are (0 
Ingenious that they make up all the wearing Apparel 
both for Husband, Sons and Daughters. Others at 
very ready to help and aſſiſt their Husbands in an 
Servile Work, as planting when the Seaſon of the Ye: 
requires expedition: Pride ſeldom baniſhing Houle 
wifery. Both ſexes are moſt commonly ſpare of Bod 
and not Cholerick, nor eafily caſt down at Diſapoint 
ments and Loſſes, and ſeldome immoderatly griveing it 
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Misfortunes in Lite, excepting it be the loſs of their near- 
elt Relations. WR . 

By the Fruitfullneſs ot the Women in North Carolina, 
2nd the great Numbers of Men, Women, and Children, 
that are daily T ranſported from Europe, they are now 
become ſo powerful, in this and moſt of the other Pro- 
viaces in the Hands of the Enghfp, that they are able 
o teſiſt for the future any attempts the Indians may make 
on them. Add to this, the ſeveral Indian Kings that 
at preſent are in the Chriſtian Intereſt, who pay ſome 
all Fribute as an Acknowledgment of their Subjecti- 
on, and are ready upon all occafaons to aſſiſt them 
when ever they are required ſo to do; therctore they 
live at preſent without any dread or fear of thoſe Sa- 
rages to what they formerly did. 

The Men ate very ingenious in ſeveral Handycraft 
Bulinefles, and in buildiug their Canoes and Houſes; 
though by the richneſs ot the Soil, they live for the moſt 
part after an indolent and luxurious Manner; yet 
me are laborious, aud equalize with the Negro's in 
hard Labour, and others quite the Reverſe; for I have 


0 Wfequently ſeen them come to the T'owns, and there 
amin Drinking Rum, Punch, and other Liquors for 
F t or Ten Days ſucceſſively, and after they have 


ammittsd this Exceſs, will not drink any Spirituous 
quor, ill ſuch time as they take the next Frolick, 
b. they call it, which is generally in two or three 
Months. Theſe Exceſſes arc the occaſions of many Diſ- 
: them. But amongſt the better Sort, or 
boſe of good OEconomy, it is quite otherwiſe, who 
dom frequent the "Taverns, having plenty of Wine, 
um, and other Liquors at their own Houſes, which 
ey generouſly make uſe of amonꝑſt their Friends and 
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Acquaintance, after a moſt decent and diſcreet Man- 
ner, and are not ſo ſubject to Diſorders as thoſe who 
Debauch themſel ves in ſuch. a Beaſtly Manner. Tbe 
former ſometimes bring their Wives with them to be 
pertakers of theſe Frolicks, which very often is not 
commendable or decent to behold. 
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OF THE . 
Religion, Houſes, Raiment, Diet, L1quors, Fir- 
ing, Diverſions, Commodities, Language, Di. 


ſeaſes, Curiofstes, Cattle, &c. of NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


HE Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, is the Pro- 
teſt᷑ant, as it is-profeſſed in England; and tho* 
they ſeldom have Orthodox Clergymen among 
them, yet there are not only Glebe Lands laid 
out for that Uſe, commodious to each 'Town, 
but likewiſe convenient for building Churches. The 
vant of theſe Proteſtant, Clergy, is generally ſupply'd 
by ſome School-Maſters, who read the Lithurgy, and 
en a Sermon out of Doctor Tilliiſon, or ſome good 
practical Divine, every Sunday. Theſe are the moſt 
umerous, and are diſperſed through the whole Pro- 


[ ſhall treat of the other Religions as they are to be 
warded according to their Numbers; and firſt of the 
Quakers: Theſe People enjoy the ſame Privileges as 
h us in Ireland, and live for the moſt part in Alle- 
vie County, wherein they have a decent Meetings 
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The Presbyterians ſucceed next, and have had a Mi. 
niſter of their own Order tor many Tears paſt; they ar: 
chiefly ſettled in and about the River News. 

Roman=-Catholicks ave the met coh⁰der abe, and ar: 
ſettlcd in many Parts of the Country, bac moſiiy in and 
about Bayh-1own, they: have likewiſe a Clergyman of 
their own Order among them at preſent; | 

Next ſucceed the Anabaptiſts, who live moſtly in 
Albemarte County 

There are likewiſe many Sectaries in Carolina, who 
have little or no appearance of Religion, except ſome 
few Forms of Prayers, This I take to be intircly ow- 
ing to our want of Orthodox Divines, to inſtruct them 
in the true Notions of God, and right method of Wor- 
ſhiping, according to the tenor of revealed Religion. It 
is common to ſee here numbers of Men, Women, and 
Children, Baptized all together, when a Cle ar- 
rives in thoſe Parts, and I have actually ſeen the Grand- 
father, his Son, and Grandſon, receive this Sacrament 
at one time. There are numbers who never require 
Baptiſm, and couſequenrly never covet to be made 
Chriſtians, yet uſe ſome few Forms of Prayer. 

By what I have already urged, my Readers will na- 
turally obſerve, that there is Liberty of Conſcience al- 
lowed in the whole Province; however, the Planters 
live in the greateſt Harmony imaginable, no Diſputes 
or Controverſies are ever obſerved to arriſe among them 
about their Religious Principles. They always treat 
each other with Friendſhip and Hoſpitality, and never 
diſpute over their Liquor, which is a Cuſtom too fre- 

uent and too much indulged with us, and from whence 
angerous Conſequences have ariſen : By this Unit 
of Affection, the Proſperity of the Province has incteal- 
ed from irs firſt riſe, to this Day. But though they ” 
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thus remarkable for their Friendſhip, Harmony and 
Hoſpitality, yet in regard to Morals, they have their 
ſhare ot the Corrupt ions of the Age, for as they live in 
the greateſt Eafe and Plenty, Luxury of Conſequence 
,redotninares, which 8 never withogg its attendant 
ices, Can it be admired, that the generality of them 
live after a looſe and lacivious Manner, when according 
to my former Obſervation, they have no Clergy to in- 
firu& them, and recommend the Duties neceſſary belong- 
ing to a Chriftian ; and is it not natural to believe that 
Impiety and Imorality, when a People are void of choſe 
Benefits, muſt ſway the major part of them. I would 
not be underſtood here, as it I deſigned to advance theſe 
imputations of Vice againſt the whole Body of the Peo- 
ple: No, there are certainly Perſons of Both Sexes 
Temperate, Frugal, good Occonemilts, remarkably kind 
to Strangers, and thoſe in Diſtreſs, and zealous in the 
prattice of Chriſtanity. = 
Their Houſes are built afrer two different Ways; 
via. the moſt ſubſtantial Planters generally ule Brick, 
and Lime, which is made of Oyſter-ſhells, for there are 
no Stones to be found proper for that purpoſe, but near 
the Mountains; the meaner Sort erect with Timber, 
the outſide with Clap- Boards, the Roofs of both Sorts 
of Houſes are made with Shingles, and they generally 
have Saſh Windows, and affect large and decent Rooms 
with good Cloſets, as they do a meſt beautiful Proſpect 
by ſome noble River or Creek : 
Their Furniture, as with us, confiſts of Pewter, Braſs, 
Tables, Chairs, which are imported here commonly 
from England: The better ſort have tollerable Quantities 
of Plate, with other convenient, ornamental, and valu- 


The 
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The Cloathings uſed by the Men are Exgliſb Cloathy 
Druggets, Durois, Green Linnen, &c. The Women 
have their Silks, Calicoes, Stamp-Linnen, Calimancnocs 
and all kind of Stuffs, {ome whereot are Manufactuted 
in the Province. They make few Hats, tho? they have 
the beſt Furrs itSÞlenty, bur with this Atticle, they are 
commonly ſupplied from Næu-England, and ſometimes 
trom ara 

Their Diet conſiſts chiefly of Beef, Mutton, Pork, 
Veniſon in Abundance, Wild and Tame Fowl, Fiſh of 
ſeveral delicate Sorts ; Roots, Fruit, ſeveral kinds of 
Sallads, good Bread, Butter, Milk, Cheeſe, Rice, Indian 
Corn, both which they concoct like a Haſty- Pudding : 
But as I ſhall treat more particularly of the Productions 
of the Country in the ſucceeding Pages, I ſhall now pro- 
cced to their Liquors. | 
The Lignors that are common in Carolina at preſent, 
and chiefly made uſe of, are, Rum, Brandy, Mault 
Drink; theſe they import, The following are made in 


Country, viz.. Cyder, Perſimon-Beer, made of the Fruit 


of that Tree, Ceder-Becr, made of Ceder-Berries; they 
alſo make Beer of the green Stalks of Indian-Corn, which 
they bruiſe and boyle: They likewiſe make Beer of 
Molloſſes, or common Treacle, in the following manner, 
they take a Gallon of Molloſſes, a Peck of W heaten Bran, 
a Pound of Hops, and a Barrel of Fountain Water, all 
which they boile together, and work up with Yeſt, as 
we do our Malt Liquors ; this is their common Small- 
Beer, and ſeems to me to be the pleaſanteſt Drink, I ever 
raſted, either in the Iadies or Europe, and I am ſatisfied 


more wholſom. This is made ſtronget in proportion, as 


People fancy. n 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that though there is plenty 


of Barly and Oats in this Province, yet there is no 


Malt 
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Malt Drink made, notwithſtanding all kind of Malt 


Liquors bear a good Price, nor have any of the Planters 


ever yet attempted it. | ES 

Chocolate, ' Teas, and Coffee, are as common in Carolina 
25 with us in Ireland, particularly the laſt, which of late 
Years they have induſtriouſly raiſed, and is now ver 
cheap: Theſe are ſober Liquors, and take off the better 
Sort trom Drinking what are hot and ſpirituous, who are 
got ſo addicted to Rum and Brandy as the inferior Sort, 
Caſlena or Taupan, an Indian Tea, which grows here in 
Abundance is indifferently uſed by Planters and Indians. 
The Fireing they uſe is Wood, and eſpecially Hickery, 
though we diſcovered Pit- Coal in our Journies towatds 
the Mountains, yet it is not worth their while to be at 
the expence of bringing it, Timber being ſo plenty. 


and Hunting, Wild BEaſts, ſuch as Deer, Bears, Racoons, 
Hares, Wild 'Turkies, with ſeveral other ſorts, needleſs 
to treat of here, till we come to deſcribe each particular 
Specie. 

3 they are fond of, for which they have 
Race· Paths, near each Town, and in many parts of the 
Country. 'Thoſe Paths, ſeldom exceed a Quarter of a 
Mile in length, and only two Horſes ſtart at a time, each 


into the other, looſes the Race. This is agreed on to 
avoid Jockying. Theſe Courſes being ſo very ſhort, 
they uſe no manner of Art, but puſh on with all the 
ſpeed imaginable; many of theſe Horſes are very fleet. 

Itis common for Pcople to come and go from this 
Province to Virginia, to theſe publick Diverſions. 

They are much addicted to Gaming, eſpecially at 
Cards and Dice, Hazard and All-fours, being the com- 
von Games they uſe; at which they play vety high, 


nay 


The chiefeſt Diverſions here ate Fiſhing, Fowling; | 


Horſe has his peculiar Path, which if he quits, and runs 
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nay to ſuch a pitch, that I have ſeen ſeveral hundred 
Pounds won and loft in a ſhorctime. n 

| Cook- bighting they greatly. admire, Which, Birds they y 
tndcavour to procure from England and, Ireland, and to 
that intent, employ Maſters of Ships, and other Trading t 
Perſons to ſupply them. b 
Wreſtling, Leaping, and ſuch Adivities arc much uſed rc 
by them; yet Inever obſerved any Foot Races. 
Dancing they are all fond of, eſpecially when they can Wl ® 
175 a Fiddle, or Bag-pipe ; at his they will contiuue Wi | 
ours together, nay, ſo attach'd are they to this dar- Wil © 
ling Amuſement, that if they can't procure Mulick, 
they will ſing for themſelves. Muſick, and Muſical lo. Wi © 


ſtruments being very ſcarce in Carolina 1 
Theſe are the moſt material Obſervations I have WM ®" 
made in reſpe& of their uſgal Diverſions. a 

But they have a particular Seaſon, which is only t 
their Wheat-Harves?, not to be omitted; this they cele- : 
4 


brate with great Solemnity, it is in the beginning of 
June, at which time the Planters notify to each other, 
that they deſign to reap the aforeſaid Grain, on a cer- MI © 
tain Day, ſome ſend their Negroes.co aſſiſt, others only be. 
go topartake ot the great Feaſts, c. Some will fre- 
uently come twenty, nay thirty Miles on this Occaſion, fi >" 
the Entertainments are great, ind the whole Scene ples- 
ſant and diverting ; but if they can get Mulick to in- the 
dulge this Mirth, it greatly adds tothe Pleaſure of the Fr 
Feaſt, Ir mult be conteſt, that this annual Revelling is WM; | 
very expenſive to the Planters, but as its cuſtomary, 
few omit it, nor have they ever thoſe publick Diver 0 
ons at the reaping any other Grain but the Europea 


Heat. 
I am ſenſible that many Perſons, who by their lis Ml" 


behaviour in this Country, were obliged to quit it, hae 
malicioully 
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r aliciouſly endeavoured to repreſent, not only the Pro- 
vince, bur its Inhabitants, in a wrong Light; but as 
they intitely take the Opportunity to talk eicher before 
thoſe who were never there, ot before Perſons incapa- 
ble of judging, it is to be hoped, that the ſcandalous 
reports of tuch, will not be regarded. Several of thoſe 
tritting Nuſances have to my knowledge, ſcarcely been 
our of the Town or Port where they firſt arrived, du- 
ring their Reſidence there: How therefore cou'd they be 
acquainted with the Fertilty of the Country, the Con- 
litution, and T'emper of the Inhabitants; before the 
karn'd, by whom they tan be convicted, they dare not 
zppeat ? And if the credulous and ignorant will be 
amuled, all the Arguments Man can produce will not 
wail, | 
The People lire to as great Ages as moſt Turopeant, 
they are entire Strangers to Conſumptions, a Diſtemper 
fatal to us; but they are much addicted to aguiſh Diſ- 
orders, which is incident to all Strangers, for they ge- 
nerally have their Seaſonings at their firſt Arrival, or 
ſoon after, though it ſeldom proves mortal, and is eaſily 
carried off by Emeticks, and other Medicines properly 
ren. | 
This Colony boaſts more Advantages than ſeveral o- 
thers on this Continent, both for Pleaſure, Eaſe, and 
Profit: Were the Inhabitants as induſtrious as the Soil 
k bountiful, they might ſupply themſclves with all the 
Neceffaries of Life > With little Induſtry they may 
have Wines, Oil, Silk, Fruits, and many ſorts of Drugs, 
Dyes, Ge. Here the Curious may have a large Field 
to ſarisfte and divert their Curioſity ; here they may 
collect ſtrange Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Inſy&s, Repriles, 
thells, Mines, Herbs, Flowers, Plants, Shrubs, 'Trecs, 
buns, Teats, Roſin, W and ſeveral other things 
8 | that 
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that yield both Profit and Satisfaction: If the plen;y 
and cheapneſs of Provitions, and the low rate of Lands 
may tempt People to this delightful Country, ſure thol, 
who have bur ſmall Beginnings, with moderate inuul. 
try, may here live more comforiably, and provide for 
their Families better than in any place I have yet (cen 
in Europe. | 
The Rivers are very beautiful, pleaſant, profitable, 
large and Navigable tor {everal Leagues up the Coun- 
try : They riſe ior the moſt part in or near the Moun- 
rains, and abound, not only with great Quantities of 
delicate Fiſh, but likewiſe with Wild-Fowl of diff. 
rent kinds, In many of theſe Rivers are to be {ce 
padl and delight ful Iflands, where is excellent Paſturage 
and ſome of them attord large Stocks of Cattle and 
Deer, but ſcarce any Wild Beaſts, and few Beaſts ef WI! 
Prey. In theſe Iſlands frequently grow vaſt quantities Wil Y 
of Cedar with ſeveral other kinds of valuable 'Timber e 
. Trees, as I hare already mentioned. 0 
The civilized Indiaus are very ferviceable to the Plan- WW? 
ters in many Caſes, particularly in making Weares to WW 
catch Fiſh; this they do for a ſmall conſideration, E 
and it proves very advantagious to large Families, be- 
cauſe they not only take great Quantities of different ( 
Sorts, but moreover what are very good and nouriſhing; 
theſe Weares are made after a method peculiar to the BW" 
Indians only. Others Hunt and Fowl for them at very WW? 
reaſonable Rates, this Country being as plentifully pro- 
vided with all ſorts of Game as any in America; «« I 
Indians ſometimes aſſiſt the poorer ſort of Planters in WW" 
planting their Corn for ſmall Triffles, when expedi- ) 
tion is required, 
The Mountains that are the moſt conſiderable are the 
' Charokee, ot Appelapean Mountains, they take their te 
om 
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from the North-weſt part of South Carolina, and ſo 
continue in one Ricge to the Northward for ſeveral 
hundred Miles, being in moſt places five or ſix hundred 
Miles from the Sea; they are vaſtly high, and abound 
with Trees, various kinds of Plants, and Stones of ſeveral 
literent Natures. Beyond theſe Mountai s you have 
a proſpect only ot large Woods, Savannas, diſmal Swamps 
and Forteſts, being as is ſuppoſed, the Habitation of 
Savage Indians, and wild Beaſts of various kinds. | 

The Commodities convenient to bring to this Province 
from Europe, are as follows ; Guns, Powder, Ball, Shot, 
Fints, Linnens of all Sorts, but chiefly Blues; Brown 
aud Stampt Linnens, Oznabrigs, Men and Women's 
Apparel ready made up; ſome few Broad-Cloaths, Blew 
and Red Stufts, Callimancoes, Druggets, Kerſies, Cam- 
blets, all light Stuffs for Men and Women's Summer 
Wear, 'Habberdaſhers Wares, Stockings of all forts, 
ſome few Gloves, thin Wigs, Linnen Caps, Silk- Thread, 
common Thread of all Sorts, Needles, Pins, Tobacco 
Pipes, Glaſs tor Saſhwindows, Looking Glaſſes, all 
orcs of hard Ware, ſuch as Knives, Forks, Sizers, Saws, 
Harchets, Chiſels, Bills, Hoes, Spades, Shovels, Grub- 
ng Hoes, Wedges, Nails, and all manner of 'Tools for 
Carpenters, Shoemakers, Coopers Shave Locks, Locks 
br Doors, Traps of all Sorts, and eſpecially for Beavers, 
what we commonly call Fox- Traps, Grindle-Stones, 
al manner of Whet-Stones, Paper, Ink, Saddles, Bridles, 
Fiſh-hooks of all Sorts, ſeveral Toys, as Fans, Necklaces, 
bads, Ribbons, Tape, Thimbles, Shoe-buckles, and 
the like; 'T'radeſmen of all ſorts, Honeſt Servants and 
Negroes. 2 1 5 | 

Theproduce of this Country for Exportation to Europe 
nd the Iſlands, are, Beef, Porke, Tallow, Hides, Deer- 
ins, Furs, Wheat, Indian-Corn, Peaſe, 9 
N one y 
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Honey, Bees-wax, Myrtle-wax, Tobacco, Saake-roo:t, Wl 
Turpeutine, Tar, Pitch, Maſts for Ships, Staves, Plau ble 
and Boards of molt toits ot Timber, Cotton, and leveral 
ſorts of Gums, Feats, with ſome medicinal Drugs; WP: 
Bii ks and Tiles are made here, likewiſe ſeveral uſctul Wk 
Earths, ſuch as Bole, Fullers-Earth, Tobacco Pipe Cay, Win 
and Oaker, in great Plenty, excellent goqd Earth tur . 
the Potters Trade, and fine Sand for the Glatimaker, WT 
They export abundance of Horſes to the Iſlaude vt A. 
tegua, Barbadves, Cc. 
Lead, Copper, Sulphure and Antimony, have been 
found here, but tor want of good Encouragemeur, few 
ar no endeavours have been made to diſcover theſe ſuo- 
terraneous Productions; here is like wiſe found in great 
Plenty the true Blood- Stone, near tlie Mountains, as a0 
a very fine Earth, the {ame with Bruxels Sand, which 
the Goluſmiths ule to catt with, which bears a good 
Price in ſeveral parts of Europe. We ha ve like wiſe Cha 
libe at Waters, ot ſeveral I attes, and different Quality 
tome Purgins and others working by the Emuptton; 
there are ſeveral Waters alſo amongſt the Inhabitany 
that outwardly cure Ulcers, Tettars, and Sores, (dior: 
ders they are very ſubject to in this Country) by wall, 
ing themlelves in it; neither do they want very good 
Springs of treſh Water; as tor Pump-waxer, tis to bt 
had in moſt places in this Province. 222 
We have an Account trom the Hadiant, that thoro am 
hot Baths near the Hilly Country, where a great likeli 
hood appears of making Salt Petere, becauſe the Earl 
in many places is ſtrongly. mixed and impregnated wil 
a Nitrous Salt, which is much coveted by the Bealts d 
this Country, who come at certain Seaſons of the 
Year in great Numbers, aud by their licking this Earth 
make great Holes in thole Banks, Which fomerines 1 . 
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at the Heads of great Precipices, where they oſten tum- 
ble down and ate daſh'd in pieces. 5 20 
It is very certain that the moſt Sweet and healthful 
Part of this Country is inhabited only by the Savage 
ans at preſent; and 2 deal thereof has no other 
lnhabitauts but the wild. Beaſts, For the Indians are 
not inclinable tg ſettle in the rieheſt Lands, bec auſe the 
Timbers ate too large for them to cut down to make 
Pantations of: A tarther confirmation of the health- 
fulneſs of the Hilly parts of this Country, is very apps- 
parent, in the large Stature and gray Heads ſo common 
to be met with amonglit che Savages that dwell near 
the Mountains. 7750 

The Chriſtians or Planters of North Carolina, Barter 
the Commodities that are produced in the Country for 
Rum, Sugar, Mollofles, Negroes, and the like. 

The eurrent Coin of this Country.is at preſent only 
nade of Paper Bills, which paſs throughout all this Pro- 
vince ; not but that the Gold and Silver Coin of all Na- 
tions paſs here, according to their Weight or intrinſick 
Value, which the Planters carefully preſerve to buy 
Negroes with in the Iſlands and other Places. The 
Contents of the Bills in this Province are as follows, viz. 
This Bill of ten Pounds ſhall be current in all Payments in 
North Carolina, according to an Act of Aſembly made 
November 9th. 1729, This is the greateſt Bill, and 
twelve Pence the ſmalleſt, which is wrote after the ſame 
manner of the former. The Aſſembly nominate five of 
their Members, who fign all theſe Bills with different 
k; all theſe Bills are numbered in figures at the top, 
in the nature of Bank-Bills, and Seals fixt to cach of 
them ; there is about thirty or forty thouſand Pounds of 
this kind of Money in North Caroling. . | 

There is a Treaſury Office kept wherein all the Bills 
ae changed, and new ones given for thoſe that are old 
and 
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and torn; yet notwithſtanding all the Care that is taken, 
theſe Bills are Counterfeited, and the publick very otten 
impoſed upon. The Money of North Carolina is in va- 
lue five Shillings for one Sterling; and in South Carolina, 
the difference 1s Seven to One Sterling ; with thele Bills 
they purchaſe Lands, and all Neceſlaries. | 

It is admirable to obſerve the Proſperity of ſeveral 
Adventurers to Carolina, in the memory of Man ; and 
how many from the molt deſpicable beginnings in a ſhort 
time, by Gods bleſſing, and their own Induſtry, are ar- 
rived to as iplendid Forcunes, as any have in the other 
Britiſh Provinces on this Continent. All manner of Game 
is here very plenty, neither ate there any Laws here to 
bind their Priviledges, as it is with us in Veland, for the 
meaneſt Planter may, with as much Freedom, deſtroy all 
manner of Game, as he that is the moſt Wealthy, or 
higheſt in Dignity. So that the pooreſt Planter has as 
much Right to the delicaccies of this Country, as the 
richeſt ;' nay the very Labourer is intituled to the ſame 
Priviledge. . 5 

The Language principally made uſe of in this Pro- 
vince is the Engliþ ; notwithſtanding there are Plan- 
ters ſettled here from France, Germany, Holland, and 
many other parts of Europe, who have all learn'd and 
ſpeak the Eugliſu Tongue, many of the Indians alſo uſe 
it, and eſpecially the three civilized Kings, and thoſe 
that Trade and Converſe with the Englib ; there are 
many of the Planters that underſtand and ſpeak the 
Indian Language well. Genet 5 

The Diſeaſes that are moſt common in Carolina ate, 
Agues, or intermittent Fevers, Cachexia, Diarrhaa, Dy- 
ſenteria, the Clap, and French Pox, the Yaws, Chollicks.Chi- 
lera-Merbus, Convulfions, Hooping-Cough, Cutaneous Diſotr 
ders, ſuch as Tetters, Ring-worms, Raſhes, prickley-Heat!, 
and the ich, 9 DS) + . Tha 
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The Agues or intermittent Fevers, do generally admit 
of the ſame method of Cure as with us in Vreland, ſo 
that it would be needleſs to repeat it here, which almoſt 
every old Woman pretends to have an intalible Cure for. 
The Cachexy, or ill habit of Body, is a very common 


ture, and tedious and difficult to be cured. In this 
diſorder, the Face is very pale and diſcolour'd, and the 
Body big and ſwoln; this Diſtemper is principally ow- 
ing to their cating great quantities of Fruit that this 
Country produces, and to a ſedentary way of living, and 
their eating Clay and Dirt, which the Children, both 
Whites and Blacks, and ſome of the old People are very 
ſubje& to; by which means the whole Humours of the 
Body are Corrupted and vitiated to that degree (through 
ſurtcits and ill digeſtion) that they will hardly admit of 
a Cure. Steel'd Wines, and other Prepararions of filings 
and ruſt of Iron, ſtrong Purgers, and Exerciſes, are the 
only Methods to perfect the Cure of this Diſtemper. 
The Cholera- Morbus, is a vehement Perturbation of 
the whole Body and Bowels, from a deprav'd Motion 
e of the Ventricle and Guts, whereby bilious, ſharp, or 
| 1 orupt Humours, are plentifully and violently diſcharg- 
e Wl © pwardsand downwards. This diſorder is happily 
p arried off by giving proper Doſes of the Ipecauacana, 
| that grows plentifully in Carolina, which I have already 
he made mention of. | 
hs The Cramp or Convulfions, is a Motion whereby the 
10 Muſcles or Membranes are contracted and remitted, 
— without the Will. This Diſorder is common in theſe 
4 Parts, and eſpecially amongſt the Negroes or Blacks, 
ore Whereof many die, either for want, or before proper 
1 Medicines can be adminiſter'd ; it admits of the ſame 
is WY 40d of Cure as with us in Eurcpe; : 57 
* | | e 
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The White and Bloody-Flax are common Diltempers 
in Carolina, and fo are the Clap and French Pox; theſe 
are cured after the fame manner as with us. 

Tune Taws, are a Diſorder not well known in Euro, 
but very common and familiar here; ir is like the Luz 
venerea, having moſt of the $ymptonis that attend the 
Pox, ſuch as Nocturnal Pains, Botches, foul Errupti- 
ons, aud Uicers in ſeveral parts of the Body, and is ac- 
quired after the ſame manner as the Pox is, viz. by Co- 
pulation, Oc. but is never attended with a Gonorrhag in 
the beginning. Tinis Diſtemper was brought hither 
by the Negroes from Guinea, where it is a common Diſ- 
temper ataonglt them, and is Communicated to ſeveral 
of the Europeans or Chriſtians, by their cohabiting 
with the Backs, by which means it is hereditary in 
many Families in Carolina, and by it ſome have loſt 
their Palates and Noſes. 

This Diſtemper, though of a venereal kind, is ſeldon 
cured by Mercurials, as I tiave often experienced, tot! 
have known ſome undergo the Coutſe of three Salava- 
tions to no purpoſe, the virulency 1111} 2 as bad 
as ever: Wherefore I judge it not amiſs to (ct forth 
the molt effectual method tor curing it, which I have 
often expericnc'd, and ever without good ſucceſs ( du- 
ring my reſidence in thote parts) though the Diſtem- 
per was of ever ſo violent 4 nature, of long continuance; 
It is as follows. | 


| Take four Ounces of the Bark of the Spaniſh Oak, mw 
Ounces of the middle Bark of the Pine Tree, tuo Ounces of 
the R ot of the Su ack, that bears the Berries, of theſe It 
gredtent make a ſtrong Decoction, whereof let the Patitib 
arink a ful} Pint m/l. wurm. and half a Pint w!d, this g1vt 
a ſtrong Vonut, by which utundance of filrby Matter 4 2 
: | CR.irge 
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charged, This is what is to be done the firſt Day. 
Then let the Patient drink half a Pint three times a Day, 
viz. in he Morning, at one o (lock in the Afternoon, and at 
Night, for fix Weeks ; and if there be any outward Sores, 
wah them clean five or fix times a-Day with part of the ſame 
Decoftion, till they are all healed up, and the Patient be- 


mes well, . 


The Patient mult abſtain from all ſorts of fleſh Meat, 
and ſtrong Liquors during the ſaid Courſe, his princi- 
pal Diet muſt be Broth, Gruel, Penæda, and the like. 
They may boil the above quantity of Ingredients four 
times, if more, it will be too weak; this Method effec- 
tually cures the Taws in the ſaid time, and the Patient 
becomes as, ſtrong and healthy as ever. I have here 
given the true method of the Cure of this Diſtemper, it 
being little known in Europe. 

The Cholick, or Dry Beliy-ach, is another common Diſ- 
om temper in this Country, and is often attended with ſuch 
1 Bi:iolent Convulſions, that frequently the Limbs are ſo 
"1 Wcontrated (and eſpecially the Hands) that for want of 
da car and good Advice, they have continued ſo all their 


wh Mute time; though I have known ſome of them die in 

Wc taeſe Fits, which are attended with ſuch a violent con- 

ul Wi lipation of the Bowels, that they Eannot void any thing 

em erber upwards or downwards. Strong Vomits, Purges, 

i Ciyſters; and Oyntments, for the contracted Limbs, are 
the moſt effectual Methods to carry off this Diſorder. 

m | Raſhes and Prikley-heat, are common Diſorders here 


n the extremity of the hot Weather, which ſuddenly 
N 5 comes aftet cold, they are attended with extream Itch- 
e: all over the y, eſpecially the Legs, which if 
atched immediately; inflame, and become in veterate 
uuns and Ulcers; to prevent which, Spirit of Wine and 

G : Camphir, 
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Camphir, or any other Spirit, is of excellent uſe, by ap- 
plying it to the Parts. 

Tetters and Ring- worms, are common in this Province, 
and ate eaſily cur'd by ſeveral Plains in this Country, 
and cipecially by the Juice ot the Sheep-Sorrel, by ap- 
plying it to the Part infected. 1 4 or; 

The Hocping-Cough, at my arrival in Carolina, was an 
univerſal Dilorder amongſt young and old, whereof ſe- 
veral [Negroes died. It continued in this Province for 
ſeven or eight Months ſucceſſively, beginning in Sepren- 
ber, and ending in June; atteriBleeding and Vomiting, 
J found the Feſuite-Bark to be of excellent uſe in this 
dijorder, I was aſſured by many in Carolina, that they 
never knew this Diſtemper in thele Parts before that 
time, | 25 

The Children are much atflicted with the Mirm, 
which is owing to their eating vaſt quantities of Fruit, 
this excels ſometimes occaſions Fevers amongſt then, 
yer they are cured after the ſame manner as with us, 
likewiſe with many Plants growing here.. 

As for Cutaneous Diſorders they are ſeldom at 2 los 
for a ipredy Cure, not only from the Plants, but like- 
wile the Waters. Thus have I given an Account of the 
moſt common Dilorders amongſt the Chriſtian Inha- 
bitaiits, 5 5 n 

The Curioſities here are, varietiy of ſtrange wid 
Beaſi-, and ſevetal kinds of Birds, Fiſhes, Snakes, li- 
{c&s, Reptiles, Herbs, Plants, Shrubs, Trees, and Fruits: 
many whereof are not to be met with in Europe, hd 
the Reader will find inſerted in their proper Places, cl 
come to treat on thoſe heads. There is a large Ca't 
o the top of the Mountains, that will hold a hundred 
Mer and moie to fit in, but whether it be natural ot 
artificial, is not known by any that have ſeen it; but 

| ai 
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zm of Opinion that it is natural, the Indians having had 
no Tools to work in Wood or Store, at the fitſt arrival 
of the Europeans, ſo that it cannot be reaſonably imagia- 
ca that a Work of this nature could be-pe fected with- 
out poper Inſtruments for that purpoſe. 

As all Grain and Pulſe thrive here th admiration, fo 


al eo the Stocks ot Catile, Horſes, and Swine multiply ſur- 


e. prizingly, there being as great numbers of each Species, 
er as in any Province pofleſſed by the Engliſb in America, 

wi The Veal is very good and white, but they ſeldom 
> Wl kill any for the Marker, being fond to preſerve their 
hs Calves to a larger growth, The Planters make Penfolds 
/ adjacent to their Habitations, wherein they milk their 
at BY Cows every Morning and Evening; after which, they 
turn them into the Woods, where they remain feeding 
, Day; when they return at Night, they carefully ſhur 


"i"; ap their Calves with ſome few of the Cows, in thoſe 
"",  P:nfolds, which prote&s them from the Wolves, or 
u any other voracious wild Beaſts : In the Mornings and 
oh Evenings the Cows return from the Woods to be milk- 
N cd, and are turned out as uſual; the Calves are turned 
| N into the Inclofures where they remain feeding and ſafe 
ws all the Day, no wild Beaſt ever- appearing near their 
0: WY Plantations in that ſpace of time. I have ſeen one hug- 
vil dred Calves together in one of theſe Penfolds, being 


al the Property of one Planter. The Calves generally 
ſuck their Dams all the time they are milking, other- 
vil the Cows would not ſuffer any one to touch them. 
The Milk is very pleaſant and rich. 
Their Heifers bring forth Calves at eighteen or 


a wonderful increaſe, that many of the Planters, from 

nean beginnings, are Maſters now of ſuch large Stocks 

ik Cattle, that you may Au. hundreds in the Seaſon: 
2 G 2 
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twenty Months old; this early production wakes ſuch 


Their 
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their Beef proves as large and fat as any in the neigh. 


how the Planters can have ſuch large Stocks of Cattk, 
where there are ſuch Numbers of Wolves, Tygers, Par- 
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Their method of killing, is generally to ſhoot them n 
the Fields, or in the Penfolds ; then they cut off it 
Head and Feet, and take out the Intrails, which the 
throw away as uſcleſs, except the Fat, (which the 
carefully preſerve.) After this manner they continu 
killing all the -Year, as they have Occaſion. 

If the Cattle be ſuffered to live to a proper Ag, 


bopring Colonies. They kill vaſt Quantities of Beers 
in October, and the other cool Months, eſpecially when 
they intend them for Salting and Exportation, for a 
thoſe Scaſons they are in their prime of Fleſh, and bel 
preſerved. The Exportation ot this Commodity is one 
of the greateſt Branches of their Trade. 

It may perhaps ſeem very ſtrange to ſome European 


thers, and other Beaſts of Prey; but I can aflure then 


that they give themſelves no further trouble than 


what I have already obſerved, few or no wild Beads 
ever daring or attempting to kill either Calves or Fol 
fearing their Dams, who - vigorouſly defend them, 
When a Cow hath once eſpied a Wolf or any othe: 

ratcous Beaſt near, ſhe gives a Signal by bellow- 
ing and roaring, upon which all the Black Cattle within 
ter hearing will run to hex affiltance, and molt reſolute- 
ly defend their own Species, 

Thcte are great Numbers of thoſe Cattle wild, which 
continually breed in the Woods, (ſo are there ot Horles 
and Mares) here you ſhall ſee great Droves feeding pto- 
miſconſly in the Savammus amongſt the Deer, fitty cr 
Sixty Miles diſtant from any Inhabitants. This oct 
able Diſpoſition amongſt Beaſts of different kinds we 
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obſerved in our Traveling up towards the Mountains, 
which, together with the Beauty of the Country gave 
us no {mall Satisfaction. ; 

The Horſes are well ſhaped, ſwift, and generally about 
thirteen or fourteen Hands high, they are durable and 
will travel incredible Journies. They are never ſhod, 
partly by reaſon of tue ſottneſs of the Ground, which 
is covered over with Graſs, without any Gravel or 
Stones; they have few or no Diſtempers amongſt them 
35 in Europeam Countries, ſuch as Spavin, Splint. Ring bones, 
and the like; they are ſeldom or never blind, and ge- 
nerally live twenty Years or more, moſt commonly dying 
of old Age. If there were but good Stalliòns and Mares 
ſent here from England, or any other Parts, we could not 
fail ot a good Breed ina ſhort time; the Country and 
paſturage being ſo proper for that end. 

The Planters are the worſt Horſe-maſters I have ever 
met with, for tew or none allow Corn to their Horſes 
after long Journies, for they frequently rye them to a 
a Tree for Hours together, and ſometimes for a Day or 
ole two without any manner of ſubſiſtance, from whence 4t 
em. ſometimes happens that they break looſe, and take into 
ther Woods, where they remain for Weeks together, with 
o- che Saddles on their Backs, before they are found out, 
tuo and had not they been ſuch good Drudges as they are, 
ute there would be but few 1n-this Province, with the bad 

ulage they give them. | 

The Horſes which they keep within the Incloſures, 
and ſometimes feed with Indian-Corn, are rendered very 
durable for Journies and Hunting in the Woods. I hope 
it will not be improper here to give the mom an Ac- 
count how they take the Wild Horſes 1n the Woods, 
which is as follows, The Planters generally, two or 
more hunt on Horſeback in the Woods together, and 


as 
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a5 ſoon a8 they eſpie a wild Horſe, they purſue him, and 
their Horſes arc ſo well train'd to this way ot Hunting, 
that they will neither hurt themſelves nor the Riders 
againſt a Tree, though you ride them in full Speed, they 
will perform this for Hours together, till ſuch time as 
the wild Horſe ſtands ſtill; then one ot the Hunters 2 
lights and claps a Bridle into his Mouth, and a Saddle 
en his Back (thoꝰ ten or fifteen Tears old) and rides hin 
to their own, or the next Plantation, where they fecd 
him with Judian-Corn and Sal, which feeding, in a lite 
time, makes him as tame and domeſtick, as any in their 
Plantaxion, and fit to purſue his wild Species in th 
Woods at the next Hunting match, or any other uſe they 
have occaſion to make of him. 1 
The Sheep thrive well, having two or three Lamb: a MI 
one Yeaning ; they are never ſuffered to ramble in the 
| 
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Wands (as the other Cattle are) but are kept in Inclo- 
ſuxes in the Plantations, from whence they will cone 
every Evening to the Planters Houſcs, having no De- 
ence againſt the wild Braſts (and eſpeceially the Wolves Wi! 
their mortal Enemy) at Night they are put up in their i | 
Penfolds made of Timber, which every Planter has for f 
that Purpoſe to defend them from all manner of wild 
Beaſts, but it ſometimes happens, through Negligenc:, Ml ! 
that if they are not Incloſed, they become a Prey to tix 
WHelves, who never fail to ſearch and watch for them at Wi P 
Night. The Mutton is generally exceeding Fat, and 
as well reliſh'd as any I have met with in Europe. Their 
Wool is fine, and a good Commodity here. They (c!- 
dom kill any of their Laus for the Market, but gene- 
rally preſerve, them to a greater Age; neither are tn 
ve Planters ſo fond of Mutton (which is of a mid 


lug Size)as the Europeans generally are. 0 
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Of Goars, they have but very few in Caroline; and 
yet they would thrive very well there; but they are (6 
miſchievous to Gardens, Orchards, and other Trees, 
mat the Native Planters are not fond of keeping or pte- 
etving great numbers of them; though their Fleſh is fat 
and well reliſh'd, as any in Europe, and their Skins are 
2s good. ; . 

The Swine are more numerous here than in any of 
the Engliſh Provinces ; and the Pork exceeds any in 
Europe for Goodneſs. The plenty of Acorns, Nuts, 
and other Fruits, which the Woods naturally afford, 
make their Fleſh of an excellent "Taſte, and produces 
great quantities of them; ſome Planters poſſeſs ſeveral 
hundreds, and vaſt numbers are to be met with in the 
Woods, which are every perſons Property that can 
kill them; for no one claims them as his own, except 
they bear his own Mark or Brand, and it is ſo with 
Horſes and Cows, that are wild in the Woods. The 
planters export vaſt 1 3 of Pork to the Iſlands 
in the Weit Indies, luck as Barbadoes, Antegua, and 
ſeveral other, places where Proviſions are ſcarce, for 
ſuch Commodities as they have occaſion for. 

They have plenty of all manner of Domeſtick Fowl, 
ſuch as Geeſe, common Ducks, Duſcovy Ducks, Tur- 
keys; Cocks and Hens, Pigeons, and the like, to be 
purchaſed at cheaper Rates, than in any part of Eu- 
rope. a 

Netwitkltanding North Carolina yields to no Coun- 
try in point of Fertility, eſpecially for Cattle, Veniſon, 


Fiſh and Fleſh, yet amongſt all this Plenty, there is a 


(carcity of ſufficient Hands to cultivate this noble and 
krtile Soil, It is caqable of producing as good Hemp 


might here be brought to great perfection. 


and Flax, as grow in molt parts of Europe, and Linnen 


This | 
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This Country likewiſe produces as good Tobacco, 
as any to be met with in Virginia; Maryland, or any o- 
ther Neighbouring Province in the Hands of the Er 
gliſþ: Bur the Planters having ſo many other valuable 
Commodities proper tor Exportation, they little regard 
or improve it at preſent, in proportion to what they dg 

in other Provinces. | 
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VEGETABLES 


North Carolina, 


HE Spontaneous Shrubs of this Country 
are the Larks-heel Tree; four forts of Huney- 
ſuckle Tree, or Modbind, the firſt always 
rows in low moiſt Grounds, the other in 
clear dry Lands, the Flowers of which are 
more cut and lacerated; theſe grow about two or three 
Feet high; the third, which is of the ſame height, is 
ne of the moſt beautiful Flowers of its Colour that is 
o be met with, and is found growing for the moſt part 
dy the ſides of Swamps, or on the Banks of the Rivers, 
put never near the Salt Water. The Flowers of theſe 
re of a whitiſh colour, but the laſt is the moſt beauti- 
|, growing in great bunches out of one Stem, and is 
ommonly the bigneſs of a large Turnip. In April and 
ay, nothing can be more beautiful, being at that time 
n their greateſt ſplendor, which affords not only'a ple aſ- 
at ſight, but a moſt grateful and fragrant Smell to thoſe 
hat paſs through the Woods. There is another Honeys 
ackle that grows in the Forreſt, and is about a Foot 
gh, bearing it's Flowers on ſmall Stems, the main 
ſock being no thicker than a Wheat Straw ; all theſe 
ts differ very little from ours, only with this variati- 
", that thoſe here are larger. | 
55 H Prince t- 
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Prince: eather, are very large and beautiful, not on 
in tac Gardcus, but in ſeve al parts of the WCods. Tye; 
colores, Bra nched Sun- Flower, euble Poppies, Lupines of 
ſeveral ſotrts, and all Spoutancous. Tue Seufible Plant 

as I have been formed) grows near the Mountains 
which I did not fee during my ſtay in thoſe Parts. 

The Baſtard Saffron is plenty in this Pros in e, aud | 
do not doubt but that the (rue Saffron of Englaid would 
thrive well here it Planted, and tic ſame Care taken, 

Ine Cotica Plant being ſo very profitable, I wil. give 
a Dt:cciprion of, which is as follows: It nath imall 
Staiks about chree Feet high, and ſometimes higncr, C. 
vided into leveral {mall Branches, wherein ade many 
broad Leaves, cut for the moſt part into tree Scettuns, 
and ſometimes more, indented about the Eiges, no un- 
like the Leaves of the common Malus, bur icficr, ſotter, 
and of a grayiſh Colour, among which come toria che 
Flowers, the Edges whereof arc of a Yeliow1:o Colour; 
and che middle part Purple; aiter winch app-ars large 
Burs or Husks, wherein the Sced and Cotton 1+ co tune 
ed, as ſoon as it is ripe it opens into f. ur Parts or D. viſi-· WM 
ons, if Care be not taken, it catterh forth irs 5ccu #d {Ml Ba 
Cotto upon the Ground, This Piaut bearcti but ter Bi. 
one Seaſon, and as ſoon as the decus arc ripe ic immer- 
ately periſheth, as many other Plants do; ſo tha: tue ſe 
Plai:ters are obliged to ſow the Seed every Spring, which WS! 
is ride in the Autuma, and they cut it down at that time [0 
2> we do Corn. Ir groweth in great Pet in ſeveral 
Pairs of his Country, and is a beneficial Commodity to 


the Planters. L 
The Icli u Yeſſamine rrows wild in ſeveral parts of the 
Woods, afrorvlig A moſt pleaſant and gra F111 Smell. lells 
Ever-Green; are to be met with all over this Provinces 


of leveral curious ſorts, of a very quick-Grow «a, ford Thi 
- | 28 yt 
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ing plealant and refreſning Shades in the extremity of 
bol Weatner : And ſuch are the lofty Cypreſs or White 
Cedar, the Red Cedar, the Pitch Piue, the Tellyw Pine, 
the White Vine with long Leaves, and the imaher Al- 
mad line Hor nbeam, Holly two ſorts, Bar-Tree, t wo 
farts o Hrtle, two ſotis ot Evergreen Oaks, Miſſeltce of 
the Oak, Gallberry-Tree, Privet, Savine, Jaupun, or Caſſena, 
wi:rcot the Tea is made, fo very much in requeit a- 
monit both the Indians, and Chriſtians, with many other 
Ever-greens. . 

ha inthe next Place treat of the Timber that this 
Councry produces, vix. ; 

1 he Cheſnut Oak, is à very lofty Tree and clear of 
Boughs aud Limbs, for fifty or ſixty Feet high, and is 
commonly four or ive Feet iameter, they are the larg- 
et Oaks we have, and yield the faireſt Planks. Theſe 
kird of Oaks grow chicfly in low Land that is ſtiff and 
rich; (ome ot them are ſo nigh that a good Gun will 
hardly Kill a Turkey on the top of them, chough with 
wan Shot. They are called the Cheſnut Oak from the 
lwectneſs and largeneſs of the Acorns ; the Leaves and 
Bark of this and all the following Oaks are of a very 
binaing Nature, and may ſucceſsfuly be uſed to ſtop all 
tid of Flaxes, the Salt is Diuretick, and the Wood of 
ſome are of the ſame Uſes and Virtues with Euajacum; 
41s manifeſt in its cure of the Taws and other Diſorders, 
h moſt of all the Oaks, grows a long Moſs, whereof 
the Cattle and Deer arc very fond, which I have alr-ady 
ol nent ioned. ; 

The White Scaley Bark Oak; this is uſed as the former 
i building Sloops, Brigantines, Ships, and other Veſ- 
ks of Burthen. And though it bears a larger Acorn, 
et it never grows to the bulk and height of the former. 
This kind of Oak is found generally growing on dry 

_ H2 ſtiff 
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iff Lands, and is ſo called from the Scaly broken White 
Bark waich covers the Tree. This and the former 
produce good Malt tor Swine to feed on. | 
The Ked Oak ſometimes grows very large and lofty in 
good Land, but it is not uſed as the tormer in buildiu 
ot Veſſels, being a very Porous Timber, and not du— 
rable, yet it is ſometimes uſed for Pipe Staves, and makes 
good Fences and Clap-Boards, which are the oniy ule 
made ot it in =? Country; it is {6 called from the ted. 
neſs of its Woo It produces good Malt tor Swine, 
Tune Spaniſh Oak has a ,whitiſh ſmooth Bark, grows 
retty large in wet low Ground, and is very free from 
3 or Boughs; it is durable Wood, and very eaſy to 
ſplit, therefore ſome ule to build Veſſels with it, it atfords 
good Plaik, Clap-Boards, Rails, for Fences, and alſo 
excellent good Maſt for Swine ; the Bark of this Tree is 
uled for the Cure of the Iaus. | 
The Baftard-Spanijh-Oak is betwixt the Red and Sa- 
niſi-Oał, it is not as durable as the former, but makes 
good Rails tor Fencing, and Clap-Boards, and is very 
good Wood for the Fire, this being all the Uſe that is 
made of it at preſent; itlikewiſe bears a very good Mal: 
for Swine to feed on. | | 
The Black-Oak grows large, and is durable Wood un 
der Water; ic is ſeldom made uſe of in building Ships 
bur is ſometimes uſed in Houſe- Work; it bears as good 
Maſt as any of the former for Swine. 8 
The Mhite-Iron, or Ring-Oak, is ſp called from the di 
rability a d laſting quality of the Wood; this W od 
found to be one of the beſt Oaks we have in this Coun 
try, or in America, for Pipe-ſigues and Building of 
kind of Ships; it is as large as the former, grows on dt 
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Lands, and ſeldom tails of producing a good Crop 
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The Twrkez-Oak, ſo called, from the ſmall Acorus it 
bears, Walch are ſweet, and eat like the Acorns of the 
Chetuit-Oak, on which the Wild Twrkies feed, and are 
vey fat in the Seaſon ; this Wood is only uſed for Fir- 
ing and Fences, not being ſo durable as the former are. 

The Live Oak, fo called, from its being Green all the 
Year, gts on dry ſandy Ground, and is the moſt du- 
table O. in all America, but it is ſhort, and will not 
afforu Plank of any conſiderable Length, therefore unfir 
to build Ships with. There are ſome few Trees that 
will attoru a Stock of twelve Feet, but it being ſo ver 
firm and weighty, they never make ule of it upon theſe 
Occaſions, moreover the Wood being fo very hard, the 
Sawyers ſeldom attempt the cutting of it: It is obſer. 
vable, that a Nail being once driven into it, it is next to 
an impoſſibility to draw it out again; the Limbs there- 
of are ſo cured, that they ſerve for excellent 'T'imbers, 
and Kuees and makes the beſt Trunvels of any Oak in 
the World for Ships and Veſſels of any ſort ; the A- 
corns thereof are as ſweet as any Cheſnuts, and the Indians 
draw an Oil from them as ſweet andgpalatable as that 
from the Olive, though of an Amber Colour; with 
theſe Acorns ſome have counterfeited and made Chocolate 
not to be diſtinguiſhed by a good Palate ; this Wood 
makes excellent Window Frames, Mallats, and Pins for 
Blocks. They are of an indifferent quick growth; 
> there are two ſorts of this Oak, and Swine that feed on 
its Acorns, are excellent fine Pork. . 

The Freſb Water Oak, grows in Ponds of freſh Water, 
in Swamps by the River ſides, and in tow Grounds over- 
flown with Water, they continue Green all the Year ; 
there is little or no uſe made of it, except for Fire or 
Fences, Der ANCE 


The 
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narrower, ſhorter and more ſharp pointed like the Pine; 
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The Cypreſs is not an Ever- green in Carolina, and is 
there fore called the Bald Cypreſs, becauſe the Leaves dur- 


ing the Winter Seaſon turn Red, and do not recover their 


verdure till the Spring. Theſe Trees are the talleſt and 
thickeſt of any we have in this Part of the World; ſome 
of them being above thirty Six Feer in circumfereuce; 


the Nuts which theſe Trees bear yield a moli odorife- 


rous Balſam, that moſt effectualiy cures all new and green 
Wounds, Gonorrhea's, and old Gleets, and being drank 


with Aljcant, ſtop all kinds of Flxxes of Blood, and con- 


ſolidate Ulcers in ſtubborn Bodies, and dry up exceſſive 
Moiſtures, and cure Ruptures, Polypus, Carbuncles, and 
many other diſorders. The Planters and: ludians molt 
commonly make their Periaugers and Canoes of this 
Wood, with which they paſs over large Creeks and Bays, 
to Tranſport their Lumber from one River to another; 
ſome of theſe Periaugers are ſo large that they, will carry 
thirty or forty Barrels of Pitch or Tar in them, though 
of one entire Piece of Timber; ſome trade in them to 
Virginia and other Places along the Coaſt, with Pork 


and other Productions of the Country: Ot cheſe Trees 
are likewiſe made curious Boats for Pleaſure and other 


Neceſſary Crafts; this Wood is very laſting and free 
from the Rot by the Worms in the Water, which otten 


ruin many Veſſels and Boats made of Oak and other 


Wood, which I ſhall deſcribe in its proper Place, when 
I treat of thoſe Inſects: It is reported that no Moth or 
other Vermine will abide in a Cheſt made of this Wood. 

The Pine - Tree, whereof there are four forts, if not 
more. The Pitch-Pine is a very large fair Tree, fret 


trom Boughs or Branches, till yu come near the top, 
and continues green all the Lear like the _Fir-Tree, its 


Timber is much redder than the former, and it's Leaves 


their 
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their Fruit is Scaly, the Bark of the Tree is blacker, 
tougher, and more flexible than that of the Fir-Tree, The 
Wood of this Tree being ſo full of Bitumen, or Turpentine, 
and is ſo durable, that it ſeems to ſuffer nodecay, though 
expoſcd to all Weathers, or lying upon the Ground or 
iu tue Water for many Ages; and is uſed in many do- 
meiiicks Affairs. This Tree affords four excellent Com- 
modi ies, Viz. Turpentine, Tar, Pitch, and Rofin, how 
they are made, I ſhall treat of in another Place. 

The White and Telow- Pine, grow to be very large Trees 
muck atter the ſame torm with the former, but it's Leaves 
are larger, and the Wood is not fo full of Turpentine, 
theretore more eaſy to be ſawed, it affords excellent 
good Plank for Building, and ſeveral other uſes, they 
make Mafts, Yards, and ſeveral other Neceſſaries of this 
Pine, be ing the molt uſctul 'T'ree in the Woods. 

The Almond-Vine, this laſt bears Kernels in the Apple, 
taſting much like Almonds ; for which Reaſon it is ſo 
call'd, it much reſembles the former in bigneis and grow- 


eth, is uſed tor Maſts, Boards, Piles, Fences, and ſeveral 
other things. 


v4 


The Dwarf-Pine, ſeldom exceeds above Seventeen Feet 
high, and is therefore of lictle or no uſe, except for ſnew, 
being an Ever-grecn, as all the reſt are. There are many 
Virtues aſcribed to the Produce of theſe Trees (which 
they rightly deſerve) not only in external, but internal 
Diſorders, which are well known among us. 

The Cedar, whereof there are two ſorts, the Red and 
the White, The Red Cedar is encompaſſed with a vaſt 
number of Branches, which grow gradually leſſer and 
ſhorter, as they approach the top of the Tree, ſo that 
it grows exactly in the Form of a Pyramid. The Leaves 
are ſmall and round like thoſe of the Pine Tree, but 
ſhorcer and not fo ſharp pointed; it beareth Berries all 
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times of the Year, which are ſweet aud pleaſant to cat; 
it is a moſt beautiful Ever-green, and is here iu great 
Plenty, Thoſe near the Salts. grow generally on Sand 
Banks, and that in the Freſhes is found in the Swamps 
and low wet Grounds. It is a ſoft Wood like Firr, and 
of a reddiſh Colour, but hardens in proceſs of time; of 
this Wood, Tables, Wainſcot, and other Neceſſaries arc 
made, tis eſteemed for its {weet ſcent, and it is as du- 
rable and laſting a wood as auy we have in Carolina; it 
is much uſed in Poſts for Houſes and Sills, as alſo to 
build Sloops, Boats, Oc. by reaſon the Worms will not 
touch it, though it remain in the Water, or upon Land, 
for ſeveral Years. Ot this Cedar, Ship loads my be ex- 
ported, and it was formerly ſo very plentiful and com- 
mon in this Province, that they have fenced large Plan- 
' rations with it; the Coffins for the Dead are frequently 
made of it, by reaſon of its laſting Quality, the Wood 
of this Tree is profitable againſt the French Pox, and an 
infuſion in Vinegar helps Scabs and other cutancous Dil- 
orders. Ws Wi 

The White Cedar, ſo called, becauſe it nearly ap- 
proaches the other Cedar in Smell, Bark, and Leaves, 
only this grows taller, is exceeding ſtreight, very light, 
and free to ſplit : Ir is rough and durable, and maketh 
good Yards, Top-maſts, Boms, and Boltſprits, the beſt 
- Shingles for Houſes, Pails, ard other Veſſels, neceſſary 
for ſeveral uſes, are made of it's Wood: with the Bark 
and the Red Cedar, the Indians moſt commonly ule to 
make their Ca.)bins of, which proves firm, and reſiſts all 
Weather. N © 

The Tulip Trees, which are called by the Plante 
Poplars, as being neareſt in grain to that Wood. Thelt 
Trees grow excceding large and tall, ſome being f und 
Twenty one Foot and more in circumference as I hae 
| Wn OT CANE frequenily 
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frequently ſeen in many places in this Province. And F 
have been informed, that fome are found ten Feet Dia- 
meter; ſeveral of theſe Trees bear a white Tulip, and o- 
thers a party-colour'd one: The Wood makes handſome 
Wainſcot Tables, Shingles for Houſes, and Planks for 
ſeycral uſes; it is very durable and laſting under Ground, 
and in the Water. The Planters frequently make an 
Oyntment cf the Buds, which is excellent good to cure 
all manner of Inflamations, Scalds and Burns; The 
Cattle are fond of its Buds, which gives a very odd taſte 
to the Milk. | 3 
The Aſpen Trees are the ſame here as in Europe, but 
are ſcarcely to be found in this Province; the Bark is 
uled inwardly in the Sciatica, and other Rheumatick Diſ- 
orders, and in the Strangur), but the Leaves being taken 
inwardly, ate ſaid to cauſe Barreneſs. | 98 
The 4þ Tree, whereof we have two ſorts; the firſt 
is only like the European in the Grain of the Wood, for 
it differs from ours in the Leaves and the Bark, and 
Keys, it bears none; the Wood is very tough, but there 
5 little uſe made of of it at preſent. The ſecond ſort is 
what they call in theſe Parts by the Name of the Mater- 
Af, and differs from the former by only being brittet 
and the Bark is food for the Beavers, both theſe ſorts of 
Abgrow in wet low Swampy Grounds, and on ths 
Banks of the Rivers. | | 
The Sramore Tree grows in low and Swampy Land, 
and by River ſides; the Bark is quite different from ours, 
but very beautiful, being mottled and clouded with ſeve - 
rl Colours, as White Blue, &c. The Leaves of this 
Tree are exactly of the form and ſhape with thoſe in 
Europe; Keys it bears none, but a Bur like the ſweet 
Cu, or the Cheſuui, bur its Grain is fine and beauti- 
bly mottled with 3 Colours, and is made " ; 
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of for ſeveral domeſtick Neceſſaries, ſuch as Wainſcot 

Tables, Chairs, NN Diſhes, Stocks for Guns. 

and the like. 1 le Buds ot this Tree boiled and apply- | 
ed, help the hardneſs of the Spleen, and other hard ſwel. 
lings ; the Fruit looſens the Belly, and the Teats that iſſue 
out of the Tree in Spring, the biting of Serpents. 

The Beech Tree is frequently to be mer with very 
large, whereof there are two forts; the firſt is much the 
ſame as in Europe, and is in plenty all over this Province, 
but is little regarded or made uſe of, only for Fire- wood, 
not being durable Timber, yet affords plenty of Sweet 
Maſt for Swine, which makes the Pork very oily, except 
it be hardned with Indian Corn before it is killed or 
mage uſe of _ | 

There is another fort of Beech found here in ſeveral 
places called Buck-Beech, and differslittle from the former, 
only in the Bark and Leaf there is ſome ſmall difference, 
and the Tree is. generally not ſo large. The Leaves 
applied, help Swellings, Bliſters, and Excoriations of the 
Skin; the Buer that comes out of the Tree bored, is ex- 
cellent againſt Serufts, J'etters, Ring- worms, Scabs, and 
{ore Mouths; the Kernel of the Nut helps the Gravel 
and Stone in the Kidneys, ſo doth the Aſhes. 

The Elm Tree, whereot are two ſorts, the firſt grows 
on high Lands, and is like the European Elm. The Indians 
take the Bark of the Root of this Tree, and beat it to 2 
Pulp whilſt freſh, and then dry it in the Chimney, with 
which they heal a Cut or green Wound, very ſpeedily. 
'The other kind of Elm grows in wet or low Grounds, 
and differs but little from the former, only the Bark is ſo 
very tough; that the Europeans and Indians make Ropes of 
it for ſevcral uſes, which they ſtrip of in April or May, 
when the Sap begins to run, this they can do with 
the greateſt eaſe imaginable at that time, there being — 
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plenty of other valuable Timber, there is little or no 
other uſe made of it at preſent. The Decoction of the 
Bark and Leaves of the Elm is of a cleanſing, drying, and 
binding Quality, and therefore good in Wounds and bro- 
ken Bones; the Liquor that iſſueth out ot the Tree takes 
away Scruff, Pimples, Spots and Freckles from the Face; 
one Ounce of the inner-Bark in Wine, Purges Flegm. 
The Mulberry T rec, whereof there are three ſorts 
here, be ſide the different bigneſs of ſome Trees Fruit. 
The firſt is the common wel Mulberry, whoſe Fruit is 
long and taper at the Ends, and is the carlieſt in this 
Province (except the Strawberries) they are ſweet and 
luſcious, the Planters make uſe of their Fruit (which is 
above an Inch long) inſtead of Raiſons and Currans, for 
ſeveral Diſhes; they yield a tranſparent Crimſon Liquor, 
which I do not doubt would make good Wine, if the 
Planters Inclination tended that way ; The Parakee- 
ue and other Fowl feed upon the Fruit in the Seaſon, 
and likewiſe the Hogs, as they drop from the Trees. 
Theſe Trees grow to be very large, and make the moſt 
delightful and pleaſant Shades to fir under in the Sum- 
mer, of any in theſe Parts of America, by their large 
Boughs ſpreading at great diſtances, and growing as 
round as any I have ever ſeen; you ſhall ſee in moſi of 
their Plantations, and eſpecially near their Dwelling 
| Houſes, theſe pleaſant Arbours. RE: ate 
The other two ſorts hear a ſmooth Leaf fit for the 
Si- work; the firlt of theſe bear a white Mulberry, which 
iscommon: The ſecond bearga Fruit like a ſmall Blac- 
berry which is very ſweet; the Wood of theſe Trees are 
very durable and tough, and when the [zd:ans can't get 
the Locuſt Tree, they uſe this, to make their Bows with. 
Theſe Trees grow extraordinary round, and pleaſant to 
the Eye, as any in theſe _ the Fruit, a 5 
| 3 arke 
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Barke are uſed in Gargariſms for ſore Throats and the 
Tooth. ach. a. | | | 
Ihe Hickery Tees are of the Walnut kind, and bears 
a Nut as the) do, whereot there are three forts, viz, the 
Common ite, the red, and the flying Bark'd. 
I) be common or white Hickery grows tollerably large, 
bat is not à durable Wood, for if it be cut down and 
expoſed to the Weather, it will be quite rotten and 
{pulled in three Years (as will likewife the Beech of this 
Country) but it is very tough, eaſy to ſplit, and ma- 
keth the beſt Hoops I have ſeen. It bears a Nut much 
like the Mall nut of this Country, with a Husk about it, 
but of an Oval Form; the Kernels are ſweet, good to 
eat, and make Oil; the Hogs feed plentifully on them 
in the Scaſon, by which means they become Fat, and 
make excellent Pork. CID | | | 
The Indians gather great Quantities of theſe Nuts, and 
the Black Wall-nuts (being ripe in Autumn) which they 
preſerve and lay up in Stores for the Winter Scal- 
on, whereof they make ſeveral Diſhes and Banquets ; 
this is generally done after the following Manner, they 
take theſe Nuts and break them very {mall between 
two Stones, until the Shells and Kernels are indifferent 
ſmall, and this Powder they preſent to Strangers upon 
little Wooden Diſhes, the Kernel diſolves in, che 
Mouth, the Shell is ſpit out, and taſtes as well as Al- 


monds. They likewiſe thicken their Veniſon Broath 


with this Powder, whilſt the Shell precipitates and re- 
mains at the bottom, making it yery rich and agrecablc 
in Taite; theſe Nuts hye much the ſame Virtues with 
.. the Walknurs.. „ 9 5 5 
The Red Hickery, is ſo called, from the Heart thereof 
beiug red, firm, and durable, whereof are made walk- 
ing ſticks, Mor tars, Peſtils, aud ſeveral other fine Tum 
| | | V eld 
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ers Ware. Both theſe ſotts are Plenty in this Province, 
and are the beſt Fire-wocd they have. 12 
The third fort is called the Flying | Bark'd Hickery, 
from its britle aud ſcaly Bark: It beats a Nut With a 
bitter Kernel, and a ſoft Shell; of this Wood they make 
Coggs for Mills, and ſeveral other Neceſſaries: The 
Leaves of all theſe forts of Hickery have a fragrant ſmell, 
and are much like our Wall- nut in Europe. naa 
The Black all- nut Trees are plenty and large in this 
Province, and the Wood firm and durable, whereof 
beautiful Wainſcot Tables; Cheſts of Drawers, and ſe- 
veral other Neceſſaries are made. Some of this Wood 
js very Knotty, but fine Grain'd, and partly of the Co- 
lour of the Jew Tree; it is ſo durable, that ſome have 
bottom'd Ships with it, it is likewiſe reported that it is 
never eaten by Worms bred in the ſalt Water. The 
Kernels of theſe Nuts are good to eat, but after ſome 
time they grow rank and oily. It grows exactly in the 
ſhape of the European Mail- nut, but the Shell is much 
thicker and harder, as molt of the native Nuts of America 
ae. This Fruit is very agrecable and pleaſant to eat; 
when it begins to grow ripe and hath its yellow Husk 
or Coat on, jt looks exactly like a Lemon. The old 
Hogs feed plentifully on theſe Nuts, which make them 
fat, and good Pork, but the young Swine are not able 
to crack them, ſo chat great quantities lye under the 
Trees. It is called the Black Hali-nut from its black 
Barck, to diſtinguiſh it I ſuppoſe from the other Hickery, 
viereof it is a — 8 5 
The Ches-nut Tree in this Province grows moſtly to- 
ward the Heads of the Rivers, and hilly parts of the 
Country; it is large and durable Wood, and is uſeful in 
building of Houſes and many other Conveniencies. The 
Nut of the Ches-nut Tree is ſmaller than the European, 


but 
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but much {weeter and better relifh'd ; they have the Vir. 
tues of Almonds and Hazle-nuts, but more nouriſhing 
the Leaves or Bark ot the Tree boiled in Wie ate good 
againſt the Bloody Flux, and all other kind of Fluxes. 

The Sueet- Gum Tree, ſo called, from the {weer and 
fragrant Gum it yields in the Spring, by making an In- 
ciſion in the Bark and Wood. It cures the Herps, Tettars, 
Inflamations, Morphew, and many other cutancous Dil. 
orders: It is likewiſe a ſoveraign Balſam for icveral in- 
ternal Diſorders, as I have often experienced; it bears a 
Leat partly like the Aſpen Tree, a round Bur, with a 
kind of Prickle like the Horſe Cbeſnut, wherein is con- 
rained the Seed ; ſcarce any Wood has a finer or better 
Grain, being very durable, and is frequently made uſe of 
for Tables, Drawers, Cc. | 

The Black Gum Tree, whereof there are two ſorts; 
the firſt bears a black Berry well taſted, which the Izdians 
commonly mix with their Pulſe, and the kind of Soups 
they make, to which it gives a pretty flavour, and 
Scarlet Colour: The Bears crop theſe T'rees for their 
Fruit, of which they are very fond, yet it they are kill'd 
at that Seaſon, they eat unſavoury, which no doubt 1s 
occaſioned by their eating thoſe Berries, for at other 
times, when they feed on Beech and other Matt, their 
Fleſh is well taſted and good Food. 
Ihe ſecond ſort-bears a Berry inſhape like the for- 
mer, but bitter and ill taſted, This Tree the Indians te- 
port is never hurt or wounded by Lightning, as other 
Trees generally are. It has no certain Grain, and it 1 
almoſt impoſſible to ſplit it for Uſe ; from whence I an 
perſuaded the Indians took this Notion, that it is neh 
hurt as above, from its being ſo very difficult to {plit. 

The White Gum Tree bears a ſort of Jong bunched 
Flowers, and is a beautiful knotted and curled wor 
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and maketh curious Furniture of ſeveral kinds, it wrought 
by Skulitul A rtilts. | 

The Locus? Tree bears a Leaf like the Liquoriſh Plant, 
and has large and long Prickles (like the Hawthorn Tree, 
but as long as the Quills of a Porcupine) in the Boughs and 
Body of the 'T'ree: It is the moſt durable Wood we 
have, and is made choice of for all ſorts of work that is 
expoſed to the; Weather; it grows pretty tall and large, 
there are two ſorts of it, the White and the Yellow, it 
bears Cods like Kidney-Beans, but much larger, whetein 
are contained ſome few Seeds, and à certain Juice or 
Subſtance as thick and ſweet as Honey, bur of a dark 
browniſh Colour. Of this Tree the Indians make their 
choiſeſt Bows, being tough and flexible; the Fruit of 
this Tree is much of the ſame Virtues and Ufes with 
Honey. 

The Honey Tree is ſo like the Locuſt, that there is ſcaree 
any Ditterence between them, only the Hoxey Tree is more 
prickley than the former; and are a Species of the Locuſt 
though call'd by different Names; it bears long Cods 
like the former wherein is contained the Seeds and the 
Honey, This Tree grows as large as the Locaſt, and will 
bear in five Years from the time of Planting ; they were 
firſt brought here by the Indian Traders, and propogated 
by their Seed, but from what part of America is not 
known : Theſe Trees, if planted, would make the beſt 
of Hedges, being very prickley, and of quick growth; 1 
hare ſeen Orehards of theſe Trees in Virginia, where 
excellent Metheglin is made of their Fruit, they ſome- 
times boil it to the conſiſtance of Honey, and uſe ic after 
the ſame manner. | = 

The Service Tree groweth to be very large, and bear- 
eth long Leaves like thoſe of the 40 Tree; the Flowets 
grow in great Cluſters, and arc of a whitiſh Colour, afret 
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which come forth {mall Berries, ſome what long, which 
arc unpleaſant to the Taſte, "till they have lain by fr 
ſome time, then they become ſoft and mellow ; they are 
in taſte and operation like the Medlar, but ſeldom made 
uſe of but by the /zdians the Planters, not regarding them: 
The Leaves are aſtringent, and ſtop Fluxes, and the 
Fruit is cooling, drying, and binding, (eſpecially whey 
they are hard, and not altogether ripe) they ſtop Fluxes 
in the Belly, and all other Kind of Fluxes; they Strength- 
en the Stomach, ſtop vomiting, and outwardly he! 
Wounds, being dry'd and made into Powder. 
The Birch Tree is plentiful in this Province, but ge- 
nerally towards the Freſhes on the Banks and Heads of 
the Rivers, but never near the Salt Water; it differs 
ſomething in the Bark from the European Birch, and the 
Leaves are ſharper aud ſmaller ; it buds in April, and the 
Parateetoes come from all Parts to feed on them at that 
Seaſon. Where this Wood grows there are no Planta» 
tions; the Leaves are cleanſing, difolve and purge watty 
Humours, help Droplies and Stone in che Bladder, the 
Aſhes of the Bark is effectual to heal ſore Mouths, and 
take away Scabs. The Muſhrooms are binding and cure 
the Piles, the Tears are pleaſant to drink and quench 
Thick. 7+; WET 
The Alder Tree grows in wet low Grounds near th: 
Freſhes and heads of the Rivers, but is not common a- 
mongſt the Planters, or near the Salt-Water; this Tre: 
is ſo well known amongſt us, that it would be needleſs 
to deſcribe it. The Bark and Twigs are much uſed by 
the Planters in dying Wool and Cibath black ; the Wood 
is ſoft, but durable and laſting in the Ground or Water, 
makes good Piles, and other Neceſſaries, the Leaves and 
Bark are cooling and binding, ang uſed in hot Swelling? 
or Ulcers in the Body, reer 
in due OOF. Th: 
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The Laurel Tree is plenty all over this Province, and 
grows in low and {wampy Ground, in height and bipreſs 
equalizing the loft) Oaks; the Planters (ye a yeliow 
Colour with the Leaves and Berries 1 s res, the 
Wood is not durable in the Weather, yet ſerves for icveral 
Utes when kept dry, its /:iri1ts are doubt fu, vet it is 
ſaid to provoke Vomit, and bring von tae M _ 

The Aſcopo is a Tree, fo called by th diaus, very like 
the Laurel in its decaves the Bais is ot 2 bot ſpicy Na- 
ture, much like fi E Lieuea; I never lav this I ree 
growing, bur the Tadian 1 Procured me a Branc!. ot 
it aſſured me, that they ate plentitullv ro be met v at 
the Heads of the Rivers, and near the Mountains, ud 
that they grow pretty large. | | | 

The Bay T rec delights to grow in the ſame Ground 
with the Laurel, it is a beautitul Ever-green, the Wood of 
this as well as the Laurel, are of little uie only for Fire, 
and is plenty all over this Province; the Berries yield a 
Wax whereot they make Candles, which in burning af- 
ford a pleaſing ſmell, beſides it is uſeful in Chirurgery, 
the Leaves are of a bitter aſtringent Nature, but grateful 
to the Stomach, and reſiſts Vomiting ; when made into 2 
Pulſe, help ail Inflamations, the ſtinging of Bees, and 
other venemous Beaſts, the Bark of the Root in Rheniſh 
Wine provokes Urine, opens Obſtructions, cures Drop- 
ſies and Jaundice, but kills the Fz:zu ; the Berries expel 
Wind and eaſe all manner of Pains proceeding from Cold, 
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l therefore good in the Cholick, Palſies, Convulſions, Epi- 
7 lepſies, and many other Diſorders; ſome have the Leaves 


: tun'd up with Beer, which makes it pleaſant and grate- 
| Wl tothe Stomach. . | 4 09 
yy The Bay Tulip Tree is another beautiful Ever-green, 
- very common, and grows in the ſame Ground with the 
1 former its Virtues are uncertain, neither have I known 
- Wl ©} oe made of it. . 
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The Horn-beam Tree, grows in ſome places in thi; 
Province both plentiful and large, the Leaves ate lik: 
thoſe of the Em or Wiich Hazel, but tenderer ; the Tim. 
ber of the TI rce becomes ſo ſtrong, durable, and hard, in 
proceſs of time, that it may rather be compared to x 
Horn than Wood, trom whence it took the Name Horn. 
leam, or Hard- beam; it is excellent for making Arrows, 
Pullies, Shatts for Mills, and many other Neceſlarics; 
yet is little regarded, or made uſe of, by reaſon of the 
great plenty ot other Wood in thoſe parts; there may 
be an Oil drawn from it, which is of excellent uſe in the 

cure of the French Pox. 

The Maple Tree, of which there are two ſorts, the 
firſt has an excceding white Grain, and generally grows 
in the plain and champion Country; the ſecond has a 
much harder and more curled Grain, ard grows in the 
Hilly and Mountainous parts; both theſe ſorts are large, 
with a ſmooth Bark, great Boughs, and Leaves much 
like thoſe of the Vine, hanging by long reddiſh-Stalks, 
which make delightful and refreſhing Shades to ſit un- 

B der from the Heat of the Sun: The Flowers which 
i} are of a whitiſh-green Colour, hang in Cluſters, after 
| which come forth long Fruit reſembling the Wings of 
Graſs-hoppers, with white and little Kernels in them: Of 
this Wood is made Wainſcots, Tables, Trenchers, Diſh- 
lf es, Spinning-wheels, and the like ; the Leaves and Rotts 
| are Altringent, ſtop all forts of Fluxes, and the Root 
helps Pains of the ſides and Liver. 

The Veiſimon T rec agrees with all Lands and Soils, it 
they are common on all Plantations, the Fruit when ripe Wl 
is neareſt to our Medlar, it is one of the greateſt Altrin- WM f. 
gents I have ever met with, for if eaten, or chew'd beſore I 
it is ripe, it draws the Mouth up like a Purſe. The ſo 
Fruit when ripe, being apply'd to a Foul wound, P"c- WM 2 
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ently cleanſes it, but cauſes exquiſite Pain: The Fruit 
ſoon rots after it is ripe, and contains four flat Stones, 
reſembling thoſe of the Tamarinde. The Planters make 
Beer of its Fruit, which they call Per/imon Beer. There 
arc two forts of this Fruit, the one ripe in Summer, and 
the other not before the Froſt viſits thoſe Parts; theſe 
Trees ſometimes grow to two Feet diameter, ſome make 
uſe of the Bark, inſtead of the Cortex peruviana, or Je- 


ſuits Bark, for Agues, and it is reported that that Bark 


is from the Peſimon Tree in Neu- Spain. 

The Holy Tree, whereof there are two ſorts, one with 
a large Leaf, and the other with a ſmaller, they gene- 
rally are to be met with in low wet Grounds ; both ſorts 
are in plenty, and grow tollerably large, yet I have ſel- 
dom ſeen any uſe made of their Wood, there being ſuch 
plenty of much better. Their Berries are ſaid to be 


good in the Chulick, for ten or twelve being taken inward. 


ly, purge ſtrongly by Stool. The Birdlime which is 
made of the Bark, being applied Plaſterwiſe, conſolidates 
Wounds, caſes all manner of Pains, and ſtrengthens the 
Nerves, but if taken inwardly, it is mortal, for it glues 
the Intrails together, ſo that the paſſages of the Ex- 

crements are intirely ſhur up. 3 
The Chinkapin Tree is a kind of a Cheſuut, and very 
plentiful, they bear great quantities of Nuts which are 
leſs than a Hazle-nut, and of a Piramedial Form, they 
are in Taſte like Gheſnut, but ſweeter: It's Nut has 
aHusk or Bur about it like the former, which opens when 
it is ripe, ſo that the Fruit falls to the Ground, which 
b goed feeding for Hogs, making them fat and excellent 
Pork. The Grain of the Wood and the Leaves on the 
Trees are very like the Cheſuut, but the Timber is not 
ſo large, yet it is uſed to Timber Boats, Shallops, &c. 
ad makes any thing * is to endure the W 
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this and the Zickery are very tough Rods to whip Hor. 
ſes with, yet this Wood is in Subſtance very brictle, 
This Tree the Vine delights to twiſt about, it is good 
Fire- wood, but very ſparkling as well as the Saſſafras; 
the Nut or Kernel of this 1 ree has much the tame Vir- 
tues wich Thoſe of the Cheſunt, but more binding, and 
are ot excellent uſe o ſtop Fixes. 

Ihe Saſſafras is very common, and grows large, its 
Wood being ſometimes above two Feet over, tis durable 
and laſting for Bowls, Timber Poſts for Houſes, and other 
things tat ccquire ſtanding in the Ground, notwith- 
ſtanding it is very orittle and light, it hach a pleaſant imell, 
I. Lea are of two forts, ſome lung ana ſmooth, the 
ot. edu about the edges (eſpeciaily thoſe grow- 
ing 4. tue top of the Branches) ſometimes like tnoſe of the 
Fig- tree, it bears a ſmall white Flower, which is clcaul- 
in to the Bloc, if eaten in the Spring with other Salat- 
Tug, it likewitc Bears aſmall Berry, which when ripe, 


is black and very oily, Carminative, and cxtreamly preva- | 


ict is Coughs: The Bark and Root help moſt Diſcaſes 
proceedingtrom QbſtruQjons, and of ſingular uic in Diets 
for the French Pax, C ſfrengthens the whole Body, cures 
Parrengeſs, and is a Spec ick ts Hioſe aftli&ed with the 
Gripes, or Deflutions of Rhewm ; the fame in Powder, 
and ſtrong lotions being made hereof, is much uſed by 
the Savage Iuans, fo mundi old Ulcers, and ſeveral 
orner uſes} it is cl Beauticul and odor ihr Ever: green, 
mo kN a delightful and frag ran Fire, but very ſpark 


(. | 
The ul yer differs From the European, both il 

Bayk H fob the Grain is notto be diftinguilh- 
e FA is Commonly to be med with 
des, and Banks of freſh Water, 
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The Black Wild Cherry Free, grows common in the 
Woods in ſeveral places, and eſpecially on light Lands, to 
be very large, the Leaves and Grain are like thoſe of? the 
European Black Cherry; in May they are in their Bloom 
of Fiowers, at which time they appsar all over as white 
25 a Sheet; it bears ſmall black Cherries, in prodigious 

uantities, Which are ripe in June, the Parakeeto's, 
Wild Turkies, Swine, and ſeveral other Beaſt and Birds 
fee. upon them at that time. Theſe Cherries are vet 
ſweet and well taſted, and are better for making of Cheryy 
Brandy than any I have ever met with in Europe, yield- 
ing a fine Colour, anc :n"ſt gratetul Flavour to the 
Brandy, and have the ſame Virtues will. . auropeas 
Cherries. | 

The Red Cherry Tree, is very ſcarce, and rarely to be 
met with, it's Virtues and Uſes are much the fame tf 
thoſe with us. | 

The Wild Plum Tree, whereof there are two ſorts, 
if not more, one is much fooner ripe than the other, 
and differ in the Bark, one being very Scalev | ke the 
American Birch, aud the other ſmooth, tee Trees are 
in great plenty in thele Parts, and «ſpecially amunglt 
the Indians, who are very fond of them. Theſe recs 
when they are in Bloſſom, ſmell as ſweet as any J Humine, 
and look as white as a Sheet but are ſomething Fri u- 
ly, you may make them grow to what Shape you picaic ; 
they are very Ornamental about a Houle, and rm ke a 
K- pleaſant fight in the Spring with their beautiful white 
| Liverys : Their Fruit is red, and very ceoling a:.4 
in palatable to the flick; they are of a very quick growth, 
h- and bear in five Years from the Stone. The Englib large 

Black Plumb, thrives well, as doesthe Cherry, being grafted 
er, thereon; this Fruit is in great Requeſt amongſt the Indi- 
ans, which they ſometimes dry and preſerve for the 


he Vinter. There 
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There is another ſort of Plum, about the bigneſs of a 
Damſon, the Tree is but ſmall, and ſeldom exceeds ten 
Inches in thickneſs, the Plum has a very phyſical taſte, 


what may be its Virtues is doubtful, but this I am ſen- 


fible of, that when it is chew'd in the Mouth, it is apt 
to make that part ſore; the Wood is ſomething porous, 
but exceeds the Box tor it's fine yellow Colour. 

The Damſon Tree, whereof there are two ſorts, the 
black and the white, and are abour the bigneſs ot our 
European Damſons, they grow any where if planted from 
the Stone or Slip, they bear a whitiſh Bloſſom, and are 
a good Fruit, they are found growing in great plenty 
on the Sand-Banks, and all along the Coat, they never 
grow large, but are plentiful Bearers. The Fruit of 
this and the Plum Trees are very cooling and good in 
Fevers. | 

The Fig Tree, is to be met with growing wild in ſome 
parts of this Province, and eſpecially near the Moun- 
rains, the Fruit of this is but ſmall, notwithſtanding the 
Tree grows to be very large. The Leaves and Fruit 
are good to diſſolve and waſte all hard Kernels and ſcro- 
phulous Tumors. 

The Hawthorn, or white Thorn Tree, of theſe there ate 
rwo ſorts, the firſt is exactly the ſame with ours in Ve- 
land, and grows commonly near the Freſhes and heads of 
Rivers, but never near the Salt Waters. The ſecond 
ſort grows plentifully in ſome parts of this Province, the 
Fruit, or Haws, are quite different from thoſe with us 
being conſiderably larger and longer, and of a very agte- 
able taſte. Theſe Trees are near as large as the Europeai, 


but have few or no Prickles: There is no uſe made of 


the Timber, neither do they plant this or the other in 
Hedges, becauſe Timber is ſo plenty at preſent. The 
Leaves, Flowers, and Haws, arc very binding, therefor: 
DIS | goo 
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good to ſtop all kinds of Fluxes; the Powder of the 
Stone drank in Rheniſh Wine, is of very great ſervice in 
the Stone, Gravel, and Dropſie. | 

The Black Thorn, or She Tree grows plentifully in ſe- 
vetal parts of this Province, (and is a Slender Tree about 
the bigneſs ot our Hazel) but is quite different from our 
Hoe Tree in Zeeland, the Fruit being generally twice as 
large and as long as ours ; this 1s of a more aſtringent or 
binding Nature than the former. The Bark of this Tree 
being dryed and made into a fine Powder, and apply d 
to inveterate old Sores (and eſpecially in the Legs) very 
ſpeedily cleanſes and drys them up, and is one ot the belt 
Remedies on thoſe occaſions, I have ever met with. 

The Dog-wood Tree, grows very plentifully in this 
Province, on light and rich Grounds, the 'Trunk or Body 
whereof, is covered with a rough Bark of a ruffet Colour 
with ſome Pith in the middle, like that of Elder. It 
flowers the firſt in the Woods, of any Tree in this Pro- 
vince, making the Forreſt very beautiful at that Seaſon ; 
it bears a white Bloſſom in the Months of February and 
March, much like the wild Roſe. The Leaves are full of 
Nerves or Sinews, in form like thoſe of Plantain, of a 
loathſome ſmell and bitter taſte. Some of theſe Trees 
are ten or twelve Inches diameter, and have a very fine 
and beautiful Grain, and ſerves for ſeveral uſes within 
Doors, but is not durable, being expoſed to the Weather. 
The Bark of the Root of this Tree, is frequently made 
ule of by way of Infuſion, and given to Children to kill 
4 Worms; theſe being the only uſe made of it at pre- 

nt. 55 

The Sugar Tree grows very beautiful and high, with 
a ſmooth Bark and large corny Branches, which 
make an excellent Shade to fit under in the extremity 
of hot Weather. The Leaves are very large and broad 


like 
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like thoſe of the Vine, bur I never obſerved auy Flowers 


or Fruit growing on it, ſo can't ſatisfie the Reader 5 i; 


that Point. It is of a very tedious growth, and 1s com. 
monly to be met with at the heads of Rivers, and ne: 
the Mountains, but no where clſe. The Jrdians rap it 
at certain Seaſons of the Year, and place Gourds to it to 
receive the Liquor, and when they have got a ſufficient 
quantity ot Juice, they boil it to the conſiſtence of Sugat. 
which is as ſweet, and ſetrves for the ſame uſe, but what 
other Virtues, or Ules, it may be indued with, 1 am a 
{ranger to. ls 1 

The Hazel nut Tree is ſo well known, that it would 
be needleſs to ſay much on that head, it grows plentiful 
ly in ſome parts of this Province, and eſpecially near the 
Mountains and heads of Rivers, but its Nut is not 4; 
good as the European, having a much thicker and harder 
Shell, and fo have moſt of the Fruits in America that 
have ſeen. The Hazel-nuts before they are thoroughly 


ripe are an excellent Aſtringent, and ſtop Fluxes ot al 


ſorts, a Decoction of the inner Rind of the Tree, drank 
for ſome Days together, is good againſt the Strangury 
. 

The Papau Tree is not large, being only about eight 
or ten Inches diameter, but has the broadeſt Leaves d 
any Trees I ever ſaw in the Woods of Carolina; it 
bears an Apple, about the bigneſs of a Hens Egg, which 
contains 4 large Stone in it, when it is ripe it is of a 
beautiful yellow colour, and as ſoft and {weet as any 
Fruit can be The Planters make Puddings, Tarts, and 
many other Diſhes ot the Fruit of this Tree. 

The Red bad Tree, ſo called from its red Buds; it 
bears a beaut itul purple Lark-heel Flower, and makes ti: 
moſt agree able and beit Sallad of any Flowers 1 have © 
ver met with; its Fruit is ripe in Aprit and May, BE 
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Trees are not large, ſeldom being above ten or twelve 


Inches through. The Flowers and Fruit are very cool- 
ing, and of an aſtringent Nature. | 
The Sorrel, or Sower-wood Tree, ſo called from it's 
Leaves, that taſte exactly like Sorrel. I have never known 
any uſes made of theſe Trees, which are but ſmall, be- 
ing not quite as large as the former. | 
The Pellitory is a {mall Tree that grows in this Pro- 
vince, eſpecially near che Salts, Sand-banks, and Iſlands. 
The Planters uſe it frequently to cure the Tooth- ach, 
by putting a piece of the Bark in the Mouth, which is 
very hot, and cauſeth much Rheum and Spittle to flow 


from thence ; and as I am credibly inform'd, is one of 


the Ingredients that the Indians uſe when they Huſquenau 
their young Men and Boys, whereof I ſhall treat in it's 
proper Place, when I come to delcribe the Cuſtoms. of 
thoſe People. 

The Myrtle Tree, whereof are two ſofts, different 
in Leaf and Berry. Theſe Trees grow in great plenty 
in wet ſwampy Grounds, about ten or twelve Feet high, 
and bear ſmall white Berrics in great quantities, which 
the Planter's Wives and Children pull in the Months of 
Ofuber and November, at which time they are ripe, and 
boil them in Water in large Pans, and ſo skim off the 
Wax it produces, Which is of a greeniſh colour (but in 
proceſs of time becomes white) and yields a molt fra- 
grant and oderiferous ſmell. This they ſtrain and make 
into Cakes or Candles, which ate not only very laſting, 
but grateful and pleaſaut for Ladies to burn in their 
Chambers. Some mix half Tallow with them to make 
Candles, others without any mixture at all, and are 
more durable in burning than Tallow or Bees-wax; and 
the beſt in the World to burn in Binacles in Ships that 
pals the Equinoctial Line, and all exceſſive hot Countries, 
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becauſe they will not melt wich the extteamity of the 
heat, ſo readily as the former. A Decoction of the: 
Berries cure the falling out ot the Womb, Tettars, and 
Scald Heads, by fomenting the Parts, aud their Syrup 
is 200d in Coughs, and the like diſorders in the Brea(t, 

The Sumach Tree grows about nine or ten Feet high, 
and has tough and pliant Stalks, and Branches full of 
'T wigs (like Ozzers) of a browniſh colour, whereon grow 
Leaves that are ſoft and hairy, having a red ſine w or ridge 
growing through the midſt of them, and indented all 
about the edges. The Flowers which come forth in 
July are of a greeniſh yellow colour, and grow with the 
Leaves upon long and red Stalks in cluſters, after which 
follow {mall reddiſh Seeds in bunches like Grapes, which 
are ripe in Autumn. This Plant is in very great plenty 
all over this Province, but little or no uſe is made of it at 

reſent. Yet it is of great value and uſe in Europe in dre. 
{ing Skins, and eſpecially the Spaniſb Leather. There are 
ſmall Birds that fred on it and the Myrtle Berries in the 
Winter. This is one ot the Ingredients uſed in the cure of 
the Jaws. The Leaves and Seeds ſtop all kind of Fluxes 
and help the Hæmorrhoides, all Iſſues of Blood and weak: 
neſs of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; outwardly the 
reſiſt putrefaCtion ; drie up running Sores, heal old Ulcer, 
Gangrens, Cc. the Gum put into the Teeth caſes the 
Pains thereof. 

The Indico Tree (which is a kind of Woad, ſuch 2 
Dyers uſe to dye Cloth) grows plentifully in this Pro- 
vince, but I have never known any uſes made ot it. 

The Indian-Nut Tree grows to be very tall, large, and 
ſmooth, and free from Branches 'till you come near ths 
top, whereon grow Leaves like thoſe of the Date, bu 
broad and ſharp at the point as Thorns, whereof the l 
dians make Needles, Bodkins, and many other 2 
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for their uſes, among theſe Leaves come forth cluſters of 
Flowers like thoſe of the Cheſ nut Tree, from whence are 
produced large Fruit of an oval Form: In that end next 
the Tree, are two Holes, and ſometimes three quite 
| through the Fruit; the outſide of this Fruit is covered 
with a ſubſtance not unlike Hemp, or Flax, be fore it be 
beaten ſoft: In the middle whereof is contain'd a great 
Nut, with a very hard ſhell, of a brown colour, wherein 
is contained a white Kernel, firm and ſolid, which taſtes 
like an Almond; and within the Cavity or hollowing there- 
of is fonnd a moſt beautiful Liquor like Milk, and of 
a pleaſant Taſte. This Tree continues green all the Year, 
the Timber, though large, is very ſpungy within and hard 
without. The Indians tie Ropes about theſe T'rees for 
more eaſe in gathering the Fruit, and they ſometimes 
cut off tender Twigs and Branches towards the Evening, 
at the ends whereof they tye Gourds to receive the Liquor 
that diſtills from the Branches thereof, which they drink 
as Europeans do Wine, and very much” cools and re- 
ſreſhes their wearied Spirits. They ſometimes make Ca- 
noes of this Tree, and of the Hemp that grows on the 
outlſide of the Fruit, Ropes for ſeveral uſes ; from the Ker- 
nel lixewile is produced a moſt precious Oil, where with 
the Iudiaus anoint their feeble Limbs after long Journies, 
tue which not only refreſnes them, but likewiſe mitigates all 
manner of Pains and Aches. The Chriſtians ſometimes 
ſtil this Liquor, from whence is produced a ſtrong and 
pleaſant Spirit like our Agquavitæ, and is uſed as a great 
Cordial for many Diſeaſes in theſe parts. 

The Palmeto Tree, the Leaves whereof grow in great 
Cluſters, only on the tops of the Trees are long ſtalks, ex- 
atly inthe ſhape ofa Fan. This Tree when it is at its 
utmoſt growth is about forty or fifty Feet in height, and 
about two Feet diameter; and it is obſervable that the 
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growth of this Vegetable is ſo very ſlow, that it is ſcarc: 
ys able in che age of Man, the Experiment havin 

een ofce:; try'd in teverai places where it grows. The 
Wood ot it is very porous and ſtringey, like ſome Canes, 
with the Leaves ot tliis Tree the Bermudians make fine 
Hats for Women, BuSkets, and maiiy pretty Boxes 
for ſeveral uſrs, ..ich are trauſported to the Northern 
parts of America, where this Tree does not grow, and to 
Great-Britain and Ireland. In North Carolina, this Tree 
is a Dwarfiſh kind, and the Planters make ot the Fans of 
this Tree, Biooms ro {weep their Houſes with, which is 
all the uſe I have ſeen them make of it. 

The Holl,w-Canes, or Reeds, ſuch as Angling Rods arc 
made of, and Weavers uſe for their Reeds, grow in great 
plenty 111 many places in this Province, eſpecially in wet 
low and Swampy Grounds, though there is none to bemet 
with tothenorthward of James River in Virginia. They 
continue green all the Year, and are extraordinary good 
Paſturage for Cattle and Horſes in the Winter, and i" the 
Month of March, when the Planters are obliged by th: 
Laws of the Country to burn off che old Graſs in their 
Fields and Woods, as the Heath is burnt off the Moun- 
tains in Ireland, by the Farmers in thoſe Places. They 
are ſo very large towards the Heads of the Rivers that 
one joint will hold a Pint of any Liquor. When they 
grow old they bear an Ea like Oats, wherein is containd 
their Seeds, exactly lixe the Grains of Rye (which being 
boiled is good Meat, and often made uſe of by the l- 
dians) ſoon after which they decay both Root and Branch, 
bur che Seeds never fail to grow again. Theſe hollow 
Canes are Lodges for vaſt Numbers of wild Beaſts, which 
the Indians frequently ſet on fire to drive them out, by 
which means they kill vaſt Numbers of them, and yo 
ſhall hear theſe Canes during the time that they are but! 
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ing at a great diſtance cracking and making a Noſe like 
two Armies engaged, and firing at each other, which has 
| deceived many, ſuppoſing it to be the Indiaus coming to 
War upon them. 

The Arrou=Wood, ſo called from the Indians making 
uſe of it tor Arrows for their Bows, and Rammers for. their 
Guns. It grows very freight, of ſeveral ſizes, and is 
rough and pliable, as the ſmalleſt Canes, of which it 
is a kind, and grows in great plenty on the Banks and 
Rirer-ſides. It is very ſtrange to ſee how the Indians 
will harden the Points of their Arrows, and how artfully 
they can fix ſharp Flint Stones to them, by which 


means they kill Deer, Turkies, and ſeveral other Bealts 


and Birds. 

The Prickley- Afb, is ſo called from ſome reſemblance 
it has to the Aſh-Tree in its Leaves: It grows up like a 
Pole, whereof the Europeans and Indians make Poles to 
ſet their Canoes along the Shallow Waters, it is very 
light and full of Pith like the Elder, bur is full of prick- 
ls and Thorns like the Sweet Bryar, but larger. It bears 
Berries of a purple colour in large Cluſters like the Alder 
Tree. The Root of this Tree is Catbartick and Eme- 
tick, and is frequently made uſe of in Cach ies, with 
good ſucceſs, A, 

There is a kind of Prim, or Privet, that gro in this 
Province on dry barren and ſandy Banks, by the Sound 
fide, it differs little from ours, only this bears a ſmaller 
ſort, and grows into a round Buſh, and is beautiful to 
behold, when it's Flowers are full blown. 'The Leaves 
and Flowers are cooling and good in all Inflammations 
and ſoreneſs of the Eyes, Ulcers in the Mouth and 
Throat, looſeneſs of the Gums, and to ſtop Fluxes. 

The Galberry Tree is a little Shrub, ſo called from its 
bearing a Black-Ge# or Berry, with which the Women 
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dye their Cloth and Yarn. It is a beautiful Ever- green 
growing plentifully in Swamps, low Grounds, and Pond; 
of freſh Water; and ſometimes on the Banks of the Ri. 
Vers. 

The Savine, is a low Shrub, and is plentifully to be 
met with in this Province, eſpecially in dry Ground and 
Banks on the River ſides. It beareth Leaves and Berries 
much like thoſe of the Cedar, it is a beautiful Ever-green, 
bur is not as prickley, neither has it ſuch a ftrong ſmell 
as the Barren Savine that grows in our Gardens. The 
Virtues of this Plant are fo well known, that it world 
be needleſs to repeat them, 

The Miſſeltoe, or Miſſteltoe, that grows upon the Oak, 
was formerly held in great veneration amongſt the Pagan 
in their Sacrifices; and it is much to be admired to ſer 
ſuch a Dwarfiſh Shrub grow without any viſible Root, 
on ſo tall, noble, and lofty Trees, as it does, and of 
a quite different Nature to them. Various are the Opi- 
nions amongſt Writers how this Plant is produced. Some 
aſſign it's growth to a certain Moiſture and Subſtance 
gathered together upon the Boughs and Joints of Trees 
through the Bark, whereof this vaporous moiſture pro- 
duceth and bringeth forth the Miſſeltoe. Others aſſign 
it's produce from the Dung of Wood- Queſts, Black-Bird;, 
and ſeveral other Birds that feed upon it's Seeds, which 
they diſcharge upon ſeveral Branches and Barks of Trees, 
and that the Seed will not grow without ſuffering a 
change in theſe Birds Bodies. But which of theſe Opi- 
nions may approach neareſt 'T'ruth, I will not take upon 
me to decide. But this I am certain of, that ſet the Seed 
after what manner you will, it will never grow. It 
grows in this Province in as great plenty as in any part 
of the World, eſpecially upon all the ſpecies of Oaks, 
and ſeveral other Trees. It feldom exceeds above - 
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Feet in height, and there are two ſorts of it. The firſt 
beareth Seed, and is full of green Branches all the Year. 
The ſecond is barren and fruitleſs,and ſheddeth its Leaves 
in the Winter, which it doth not recover ttill Pring : 
The Leaves of this Shrub is of a very bitteriſn Taſte, 
and the Berries are ſo tranſparent, that one my ſee thro? 
them, and within is a ſmall black Seed or Kernel. 'The 
Leaves and Berries are of a viſcous and clammy nature, 
whereof the beſt Bird- lime is made, far exceeding that 
which is made of the Holy Bark. The Deer and Sheep 
are very fond of it's Leaves, croping them wherever 
they can reach, which makes them very fat. It's Uſes 
in Phyſick are too well known, to be inſerted here. 

The Indian-TJea Tree, which in their Language] is 
called Taupan, and Caſſena, _ in great plenty in this 
Province, eſpecially on the Sand Banks and Iſlands, bor- 
dering on the Sea, none to be met with near the Freſhes 
or heads of Rivers, that I ever could learn, This Taupan 
is a Shrub, whereof there are three ſorts. The firſt is 
a Buſh of about twelve Feet high, and groweth in rich 
low Grounds, The ſecond is about four or five Feet 
high, and grows on the Sand Banks. The third ſeldom 
grows to be a Foot high, and is found both on the rich 
low Ground and on the Sand Banks. It grows the moſt 
like Box of any Vegetable I know, being very like it in 
Leaf, only dented about the edges like Tea, but the 
Leat ſomewhat flatter, It bears a ſmall whitiſh Flower, 
which continues not long, after comes ſmall Berries a- 
bout the bigneſs of a grain of Pepper, which are at ficſt 
of a reddiſh colour, but in the Month of December, when 
they are ripe, they become brown. All theſe ſorts dif- 
fer very little from each other in taſte, when the infuſi- 
on is made, neither is there any difference in the Leaves, 
that I could ever perceive, only thoſe that grow in the 
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low and rich Ground, are of a deeper Green, and 
larger than thoſe growing on the Sand Bauks, and thi; 
may be occaſioned by the richneſs that attends the low 
Grounds, thus firuated. The Cattle, Sheep, and Deer 
are very fond of theſe Plants, and crop them wherever 
they can reach or find them. The Wood is very brittle, 
and its Bark of a light 4þ-colour. The Planters fre- 
quently make uſe of it with Phyſick, by reaſon of it's (af 
and ſpeedy paſſage through the Bowels and Ureters, 
which I have often experienced, and is of excellent uſe 
in the Stone and Gravel, by it's diuretick Quality. It is 
likewiſe uſed as Tea, and in making Punch. What re- 

ueſt it is of amongſt the Indians, and how they cure i, 
I ſhall inform the Reader when I come to treat of thel: 
People. 

The Piemento, or Allſpice Tree, grows commonly in 
wet and low Grounds; about eight of ten Feet high, 
though I have known ſome tranſplanted to high Land, 
where it thrives very well. It bears a Berry different in 
ſhape from thoſe in the Eaſt Indies, being longer and 
taper, yet not inferior to any of that fort. The Leaves 
of this Tree are much like the Hurts, and ſo is the Bark. 

The Hurts, Huckle-Berries, Bill-Berries, or Blues, 0f 
this Country, whereof there are four ſorts that we ate 
well acquainted with. The firſt ſort is the ſame Blue 
or Bill-Berry which grows plentifully in the Mountains in 
Ireland, and many other places. The Juice oftheſe Ber- 
ries are of a very binding and cooling Nature, there- 
fore good iu Fluxes and Fevers, they cool and comfort 
the Stomach, and ſtop Vomiting. 

The ſecond ſort grow on ſmall Buſhes in the Savanna 
and Woods, their Leaves are of a dark Green colout, 
much like the former, but larger, amongſt which come 
little hollow Flowers, which turn into Berties, and are 
longer than the former, — 4105 
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The third ſort grow on one ſingle Stem, about three 
or four Feet high, in low rich Lands, and on the Bai.ks 


— 


Jof the Rivers; their Fruit are as large and good as tue 


former, and are very plenty in many places of this Pro- 
yince. 

The fourth ſort grow on Trees about ten or twelve 
Feet high, and about the thickneſs of the {mail ot a 


Man's Leg; are very pleaſant, and bear wonderfully: 


[Theſe grow plentitully in wet low Grounds, in many 


places in this Province; the Planters gather great Quan- 
tities ot them in the Seaſon, dry them in the Sun, and 
make uſe ot them for Puddings, Minc'd Pyes, and many 
other Uſes as we do Currans and Raiſons: All tneſe 
ſorts ripen gradually one after another. The Indians get 
many Buſhells of them, which they lik-wiſe dry on tneir 
Matts in the Sun, and preſerve and keep all the Winter, 
whereot they make Bread mix'd with Indian -Corn- Aleal, 
like our Plum-Cakes, and ſeveral other Eatables, which 
ue pleaſant enough. 

* Willow-Oak is a kind of H/ater-Oak, ſo call'd from 
is Leaves, which very much reſemble thoſe of the Vil- 
lu. It grows in low Grounds and ponds of Water, and 
is uſed tor Fire, Fences, Cc. 

April-Currans, ſo call'd, faom their being ripe in that 
Month, grow on the Banks of the Rivers, or where Clay 
has been thrown up; the Fruit when ripe, is red, and 
rery ſoon gone. They are tollerable good Fruit whilſt 
they laſt, and the Tree (for it is not a Buſh they grow 
upon) is a pleaſant Vegetable. 
 Bermudas-Currans, lo call'd, from their growing plen- 
fully in that Iſland, are very common in the Woods 
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% This Tree by Omiſſion. hath not been inſerted in its proper 
Q viz, amongſt the Oaks, whereof it is a Species, 


the lame Virtues with the Blach-Berry, buc is more Cot 
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of Carolina on a Buſh, much like the Eurep. an Curry, 
but not ſo agrecable co the Taite, being but an wgg;. 
rent Fruit, cuough frequently eaten by the Planters, 
; Winter-Curran, {o call'd, by reaſon it bears Fruit 
which are only ripe in October; it grows on a Buſh about 
ſe ven or eight Feet high, and the Fruic is like our By. 
berry ; the Planters make the {ame uſes of it as we do d 
Kaiſons and Curram, for Puddings, Minc'd-Pyes, ©; 
This Buſh is very beautiful to behold, growing rout, 
and is a plentitul Bearer. All theſe forts of Currans ar 
of a very cooling and binding Nature, theretore good in 
Fevers and Fiuxes, | Fr: 
| The Bria-Raſe, or Hip-Tree, is to be met with in ſome 
places, cipectaliy on dr, Lands, but is generally of: 
Dwartiſh kind, but its Ftuit is as good as ours. "Thr 
Pulp is coding and agrecable to the Stomach, good iu 
Ferers or violent Heats, and is of excellent uſe in thi 
Fluxcs of this Couutty. 
"The Rabe,, ie are of a purple Colour when ripe, ven 
agrecabie in aſte, but are not as rich Fruit as the Ew 
ropean. They grow on a Stalk more like the Brumble than 
the Raſsber; q- Hub, and ate in many parts of chis Pro- 
vince, and its a difficult matter to rent them out, whe 
once planted 3 they navegmuch the iame Virtues will 
the European Raſsberry, but are more bind ing. 
Tuc European Raſ berry thrives and bears in Carolina t 
admiration, and is as grateful and pleaſant Fruit in it 
kind, as any in che Werid ; and are to be met wit 
growing in moit o cheir Gardens. This Fruit has muc 


dial and leis Binding. 
The Black-Berry grows after the ſame manner as tho 
with us, but their Brambles or Stalks are not ſo thick % 
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peing ill taſted and bitter, but has much the ſame Vir- 
tues, viz. cooling and aftringent; the Juice, with Honey, 
Alum, and red Wine, taſtens looſe 1'eeth. 

Tne Dew-Berrys you on {mall Brambles or Stalks a- 
bout two or three Feet long exactly like the Black-berry. 
This Fruit is {weet and good to ear, and like our Blacks 
terry in ſhape, but is as red as a Ras-berry when ripe, 
and has much the fame Virtues with the former. 

Iwill inthis place give an account of the Straw-berry 
though it be not a Shrub. I he Straw-berrys in this Pro- 
vince are not only large, {weet, and good, but in as great 
plenty as in any part of the World, growing almoſt every 
where, and are the firſt Fruit the Hogs feed upon inthe 
dpring. The Planters in their Canoes goto the Iſlands 
(which are to be met with in ſeveral parts of the Rivers) 
and pull what quantities they pleaſe, bringing generall 
howe their Canoes tull of this pleaſant Fruit, from thoſe 
parts where the Hogs can't come to feed. They quench 
thirſt, help inflammations of the Stomach, comfort the 
Heart, and revive the Spirits, help diſeaſes of the Spleen, 
and Reims, provoke Urine, are good againſt the Stone 
and Gravel, and are uſefull in Fevers, by cooling and 
comtorting the inward parts. 

The Honey- Suckles br Wood-bind -( whereof there are 
four Sorts I have already given an account of) are very 
plenty in this Province, and are much the ſame as thoſe 
wich us, but do not grow fo large. The Leaves and 
Flowers are pectoral and Diuretic k, and cure Aſthmas and 
Coughs, outwardly they are Colmetick, and take away 
dabs and Pimples in the Face, the juice is vulnerary, 
eaſes wounds in the Head, ſtrengthens the Nerves, and 
makes an excellent gargle tor ſore and dry mouths. 

The Tebow-Jeſſamine is to be met with here in ſeveral 
parts of the Woods, and not only affords in the Summer- 
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time, when it is in it's ſplendor a moſt delightful proſped 
but likewiſe a pleaſant ſhave and a gratetul and fragrant 
{mel} iv thoſe that pais through the Woods. The Flow. 
ers are an excellent pertume, an Oil made of them with 
Oil of O, ve is of excellent uſe in Convulſions, Cramps, 
and Stitches in the ſi e. The Flowers are ot the nature of 
Camomile, and are good in all hard and cold ſwellings, in 
Clyiteis, help the Collick and pains of the Womb, and 
cure the Schirrus thereof, help delivery, Coughs, ſhort- 
neſs ot breatn, Pleuriſics, pain of the Stomach and Bowels, 
I ſhall in the next Place give an account of the Vine 
that this Country produces ; and firſt the European Vines, 
which thrive well, and their produce are extraordinary 
great, the Lands of Carolina being as proper for Vines as 
any in the World, yet there are but few Vineyards plant- 
ed in this Colony at preſent, for I have ſecn but one ſmall 
one at Bath-Town, and another at Neus, of the white 
Grape, the ſame with the Madera, I have drank of ri 
the Wine it produced, which was exceeding good. n 
Though of late they have got Slips of ſeveral Sorts of 
curious Vines, which no doubt will; ſoon come to per- 
fection, there being nothing wanting but induſtry to make 
this as fine a Wine and Oil Country, as any in Europe, as 
may appear from the few Tryals that have been already 
made. Ripe Grapes eaten largly, often cauſe Diar- 
rhea*s yet the Stones ſtop vomiting and Fluxes, being 
dried and given in Powder, W hen they are drie: in the 

| Sun, they are good againſt Coughs, Afthmas, Colds, Ob- 
| ſtructions, Ulcers in the Mouth, Lurgs, Kidneys, and mau) 
| other parts; outwardly, they ripen Tumors, help Gouts, 

Gangreres and Mortifications. | 

Ihe Vines that are Spontaneous and produce Grapes 
in Carolina, are o fix Kinds, and ate as follows, The 


Fx. grape, whereof there are four ſorts, two of which 
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are cail'd the Summer-Fox-grape, becauſe they are ripe in 
uly. | Is 

, The other two are call'd the Winter. Fox-grape, becauſe 

they are not ripe till September or October. 

Tue Summer Fox- grapes do not grow in cluſters or great 
bunches as the European do, there being only five or 
ſix upon one ſtalk, and are as big as a large Damſon. 
The Black ſort are very common and plentiful all over this 
Province, but the White are very ſcarce and ſeldom to be 
met wich. "Theſe Vines always grow in Swamps and 
wet low Lands, running ſometimes very high according 
to the growth of the Timber which they meet andtwine 


about for their ſupport. They have the largeſt Leaves of 


any Vine J ever ſaw, therefore wou'd make delightful and 


Shady Arbours to fit under in the extremity of the hot 


Weather. This Fruit always ripens in the Shade, and 
has a pretty Vinous taſte, but is not ſo jucy as the Eu- 
ropean Grape, having a much thicker Skin, and is of 2 
more glutinous Nature, yet pleaſant to eat. 

Winter-Fox Grapes are much of the ſame bigneſs with 

the former, and are very plenty in moſt parts, refuſing 
neither Swampy, Dry, Hiily, or Sandy Grounds to grow 
in, and are greater producers than the former, and when 
thorow ripe, have a Vinous Flavour and eat well, but 
are as Glutinous, have as thick Skins, and the Leaves 
as large as the other ſort. . * 
The White are very clear and tranſparent, and have 
indifferent ſmall Stones. They make very pleaſant Shades 
in all parts of the Woods where they grow; and if they 
are 3 thrive wonderfully. J have ſeen Stems 
of theſe kind ot Vines, that were thicker than a Man's 
Thigh. 5 ; . 

The ſmall Black Grapes grow plentifully in Carolina, 
ind have large Clatters or Bunches growing * 
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like the European. Theſe Grapes, though very ſmall, ate 
well reliſh'd, and plentiful Bearers, they have a thick 

Skin and large Stone, which makes them yield little Juice, 

which is ot a Crimſon Colour, and hath a Vinous Fla- 

vour. The Black Grapes and the following, are not ripe 

until Autumn. | 

There is another Black Grape, exactly reſewbling the 
other ſmall Black Grape, only =? mans is of a lighter 
Colour, but as well reliſned as the former. 

The (mall White Grape is to be met with in this Pro- 
vince, but is very ſcarce, growing in tew parts ot thc 
Woods, yet its Bunches or Cluſters are as well kuit to- 
gether, and as well reliſh'd, as any of the former; all 
theie Kinds of Grapes might be indifferently uſed in 
Phyſick, as the Zurope an's are. | 

The Planters pull and eat ſome of theſe Grapes when 
they are ripe, and frequently juice them, whereof they 
make Vinegar, which is all tac uſe I have ſeen made of 
them, as alſo of all the other Spontaneous ſorts growing 
in Carolina. What remain in the Woods are devoured by 
ſeveral Beaſts (that climb high Trees) and the Birds. 

1 ſhall in the next place give an Account of ſeveral 
other torts of Vines (growing in this Province) that pro- 
duce no Grapes, ſome whereof ate molt beautiful Ever- 
Greens, others affording moſt pleaſant Shades and fra- 

rant Flowers, and are as follows. 

Firn, the Scarlet Trumpet Vine, ſo called, from the 
glorious red Flowers like a Bell or Trumpet, which it 
bears, and makes a fine Shade in the Woods where ic 
grows, inferior to none J ever ſaw. It loſes its Leaves 


(which are large) in the Winter, and remains naked un- 


til the Spring. It bears a large Cod that holds ics Secd, 
bur I never ſaw any uſe made of its Bark, Leaves, Flow- 
«rs, or Sceds, in Fhyſick or otherwile. 
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There is another ſort of Vine which I know no Name 
for, but it is a beautiful Ever-Green, with Leaves like 
the Jeſſamine, but larger and ot a harder Nature, this 
grows to be a large Vine, and twines itſelf round the 
Trees; it grows near, and makes a fine Shade. It bears 
a Black Berry which is not ripe till Winter, Ir is a very 
Ornamental Plant, and worth tranſplanting ; for I never 
faw any thing make à more pleaſant and delightful Shade 
to fit under in thecxtreamity of the Heat in the Summer, 
and likewiſe trom the Rain and ſeverity of Weather in 
the Winter. But what Virtues it may be endued with, 
is uncertain. 3» 

The May-Cock, is a Vine ſo called, from an Apple which 
it bears, and is ripe in that Month, it has a beautiful 
Flower, and the Fruit is of an agreeable ſweetneſs, mixr 
with an acid Taſte. It is a Summer-Vize, and is naked 
all the Minter till Spring, at which time it buds, and in 
the Summer Seaſon is very Ornamental. The Fruit of 
this Vine is cooling and quenches Thirſt, . 

The Oak-Vine is no Tree, but ſo called, from a Burt 
it bears like the Oak, and generally runs up thole Trees, 
it's Stalk or Stem is ſo very porous, that you may tuck 
Liquors through it at a length of two or three Feet; I 
know no other uſe it is tor, never having ſeen it made uſe 
: amongſt either Chriſtiaus or Indians, in any manner of 
Diſorder. | | 

The PoyſonousVine, ſo called, by reaſon it colours the 
Hands of thoſe that handle it, of a ycllowifh Colour, but 
what Uſes or Virtues it hath, is uncertain, no Experi- 
ment as yet having been made of it. The Juice of it 
{tains Linnen, never to be waſh'd out by any Art. It 
dyes a blackiſh blue Colour, this is done & break 
ing a bit of the Vine, and preſſing with it's End what 
Mark you think proper. It runs up any Tree it — 
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with, and claſps round it. The Leaves of this Vine ate 
ſhaped like Hemlock, and fall off in the Winter. 

The Sal Bamboo is another kind of Vine, grows in 
wet low Grounds, and is ſeldom thicket than a Man's 


Finger; the Stem is like the Sweer-brier, tull of Prickles 


and Joints, but very tough. Theſe Vines bear (mall 
Black-berries, their Root is like a round Ball, which the 


they ſay is good and nouriſhing. When theſe Roots have 


been out of the Grow:d for ſome time, they become ex- 


ceeding hard, and make Heads for Canes, on which 


ſeveral Figures may be cut. I know of no other uſes made 
of them at preſent. - 

Prickley Bind-weed, or Sar ſaparilla, is a kind of Prickley 
Vine, not unlike the former, it groweth plentifully in ſe- 
veral Places, but eſpecially on dry Lands, or the Banks 
of Rivers. It has many Branches {er tull of ſharp prickles 
with certain claſping Tendrels (like ſeveral of the other 
Vines) with which it taketh hold upon Shrubs, or what- 
ever is next to it. One ſingle Leat groweth at ren 
like that of Zvy, frequently mark'd with little white pots, 
and guarded or bordered about the Edges with crooked 
ſharp Prickles. The Flowers are of a whitiſh colour, 
and fragrant ſmell. The Berries are like thoſe of the 
wild Vine, green at firſt, and red when they are ripe, 
and of a biting Taſte, wherein is contain'd a black Sced, 
like Hemp, the Roots are long, and grow deep in the 
Ground. It is good againſt Catharrs, all manner of De- 
Puftions, Gour, and Pox, being of a Sudorifick Nature. 

The Indian Figg-Tree, commonly cail'd the Prickly: 
Pear. This ſtrange and admirable Plant, call'd Ficus 
Indica, grows in great plenty, eſpecially on the Sand- 
banks and dry Land, and ſeems to be nothing but a mal- 
tiplicity of Leaves; that is, a Tree made of Ln 
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without Body or Boughs, for the Leaves ſct in the 
Ground, do in a ſhort I me take Root and pro- 
duce other Leaves, that grow one aboie another, c ill 
ſuch time as they are pretty tall like a Tree, their Leaves 
ſpreading out like Roughs, ſometimes moi e or leſs ac cord- 
ing to the diff rence ot che Soil it grows in, adding one 
Leaf above another, whereby it Ipreads over a great 
piece of Ground. Theſe Leaves ate long, broad, and 
thicker than a Man's Hand, of a deep green colour, ſer 
full of long ſharp and ſlender Prick!es. On the tops of 
theſe Leaves come forth long Flowers, not unlike thoſe 
of the Pomgranate-Tree, and of a yellow colour, atter 
which is produced the Fruit, like the common Fig, 
or {mall Pear, in ſhape. The outſide of this Fruit 18 
of a greeniſh Colour, but within ir is full of ted Pulp or 
Juice, ſtaining the Hands of tl. oſe that touch it with a 
languine or bloody colour. The tops of theſe Figs ale 
invironed with certain ſcaly * Leaves like a Cruwil, 
wherein are contain'a ſmall Grains that are the Seecs, 
whica being ſown, bring forth Plants round bodied like 
the Trunk of other Trees, with Leaves placed thereon 
like. he former, which being plamted in the Ground, 
bring forth Trees of Leaves allo. The Fruit of this 
Plant is luſcious and ſweet, and frequently caten, but 
muſt be well clean ed from the Prickles, o'hcrwiſe 
wherever they enter, it's a hard matter to get them 
out, and frequently leave Knobs in the Skin. Upon 
this Plant grow certain Excreſcences, which in coati- 
duance of time become Inſects, which are the Cochenele, 
ſo much valued, for dying the bet and ricieit Scarlet 
Colours © I have already made mention ot it's changing 
the e lour of the Urine like Bound, whereby many at tirit 
loht.doubted of their Recovery, imagining what they 
woided to be pule © Sy aicogether Strangers 
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to it's Effects upon the Urive ; whereas it only gi«cs chis 
higu Tincure, without any Pain, as I have i1£queniy 
expericuced. We bave no certain Account, from the 
Autieuts, of the temperature or virtues of this Punt; 
yet 1 am very certain, that it is indowed with many 05 
cellent Qualities, and that the Juice ot it's Leaves ate 
good againtt Ulcers of long continuance, Burnings, aad 
Inflammations iu leveral parts of the Body. 

Thus having given you the molt exact Account that 
I could learn of the Trees, Shrubs, and Vines, that this 
Country naiurally produces ( But undoubtedl y there are | 
many other Species that are not yet known, which time 
and euquiery mult diſcover) I ſhall theretore procecd to 
give an Account of tie European Fruit-trees that are to 
be met with here, moſt of which thrive well. Aud firſt 
of the Apples, and their different Species. 

The Golden-Rufſet is an excelient Fruit, and thrives 
well ; this Apple, and the following ſorts, are {oon ripe, 
and have great produce. 

The Red e grow well, whereof they make Oder 
in many places: But for the moſt part, theſe and the {MI 7 
other Fruits are only Food tor the Hogs, there being 4 
ſuch plenty ot moſt kinds, that they are lictle made uk WM ing 
ot or regarded. | 

The Summer and Winter Pearmains are apt to ſpeck and 
taint on the Trees, eſpecially the South- ſide of the Fruity 
aud the Trees ate trequently damaged by ſmall Worms 


that breed in ſeveral parts of the Bark, which cut Circle I 
about tle Brat ches, and ſometimes round the Body of in 
the T'rces, and deſtroy the Bark that ic ſoon dies (eſpe I h: 


cially above thoſe Circles) for want of a ſufficient quan 
tity of Juice or Nouriſhment from the Roots, to produce 
Leaves and Fruit, this frequently happens in the heat 0 
the Weather, when the T'rees are loden with F. uit. 
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The Winter-Queening thrives well, and produces ex- 
cellent and durable Fivit, of which the Planters make 
good Cyder, and is ſeldom prejudiced by the Worms, 

The Harvy- Apple, l. kewiſe thrives well, wherevt they 
make Cyder, | 

The Leuther-coats, both Apple, and Tree Rand well, 
have as great produce, and thrive as well as any in this 
Province» , « "4 1 | 

The Jenneting is an early Fruit, thrives well, but is 
ſoon gone, in this warm Climate, 1 | 

The Codaliug looks as fine and fair to the Eye as any 
Fruit in the World; yet the Tree ſuffres after the ſume 
manner as the Pearmains do, or rather oi ſe, for they com- 
monly dye before they come to their full Growth. The 
Planters make the firſt of their Coduling Cy der againſt 
the Reaping of the Wheat, which is. in the beginning of 
June, as I have already made mention ,.;- 

The Lang-#ulk, is the ſame hers as in Europg, it 
thrives well, and makes good Cyder.- SES. 
The Ladz-Finger, or Long- Apple, is the ſame ag in Eu- 
WH ie, and tull as good. There are ſeveral. other ſerts of 
: WH Apples in this Country called by different Names, agcorde 
eig to Peoples fancies, and moſt of them good for Cyder. 
Ali theſe Fruits are very cooling, theretore good in In- 
(Wl flammations and Fevers,they gently looſen the Belly, and 
ue of excellent uſe in all Burnings, Scaldings, &c. and 
take away the Heat of St. Anthony's Fire. 3 
I never met with the Milding or crab Tree grow- 
* in this Province, or any other part of America that 
| have been in. 
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which thrive well, and are as good as any in Europe, 
ſuch are he Katherine, Sugar, Warden, Burgomet, Jen- 
Atting, Quince Pears, and many others, which are as well 

ee ped © * reliſhed 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Pears in this Country, all 
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relifhed as any I have met with, but all theſe Fruits ar: 
of ſnort continaznce, being ſoon ripe aud almoſt as ſoon 
gone. | | | 
Ine Quince- Tree thrives well, and is in plenty, and 
it's Fruit is as wal reiiſhed as in any part of the World. 
The Fruit eaten raw, is pleaſant, of which the Planters 
make a Wine of Liquor which they call Quince-drink, 
and is the beſt Drink that Country aftords ay preſent, 
though they have plenty of Cyder, and ſome Perry 
made there. They likewiſe draw a Spirit from this 
Frub, Apples, and Peaches, which is as pleaſant and 
grateful aS any Brandy I have ever rafted. This Quince- 
drink, moſt commonly purges thoſe that make uſt of it, 
and cleanſes the Bady, which is a contrary Effed to 
what it hath in Europe, being of an aliringent Nature 
theres which confrary Effect muſt certainly be owiug to 
the difftyence of the Climates. The leaſt flip of this WM E 
Tree ſtuck {11 the Ground, comes to perfeRion, and will as 
bear la three Years, th 
The Peach, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts (theſe Trees WM P: 
do net ditfey in Shape, but in their Fruit only) v the WM ve 
Oueen's, the Nutmeg, the Newington, and the grand Ca- v 
natrorR Peach; the Black, the White, the Roman, and the WI Pe 
Indiun Peach, and many other forts, called by different liy 
Nawes, accoroing to Peoples fancies, are all ſtanding T 
Trecsiike the Apple or Pear, with us; for the Reader is N 
to underſtand, that there is no ſuch thing as Wall-Fruit WM is 
in this Province, there being Heat enough, therefore do th 
not require its "Theſe Fruits thrive to admiration, com- ric 
ming to Perfection without any Pains or trouble, for the I I. 
Omund in theſe parts is ſo natural for theſe rts of ev: 
Fruit, that a Nach- Hane being Planted; or failing on the MW ha! 
Ground, will eww and bring forth a Peach-tre# that will WI ist 
bear inthree Years, or ſooner, And it is to be obſerved Vi 
4, SIEST | {4 that 
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that in their Peach Orchards, and many other places 
where the Stones fall, they grow ſo thick, that they be- 
come a perfect Wilderneſs ot Trees, that the Planters are 
obliged to pull them out of the Ground, as we do Weeds 
out of our Gardens. They generally bear in ſuch plenty, 
that the weight of the Fruit frequently break oft great 
Limbs of the Trees. The Planters ſometimes take out 
the Stones and ary the Fruit in the Sun, which they 
preſerve for the Winter; they are grateful to the Sto- 
mach, and cauſe a good Appeiite: They alſo make a 
Liquor of them which 1s very cooling, and good in Fe- 
vers. The Flowers looſen the Belly, kill Worms in 
Children, and open Obſtructions. 

The Indian-Peath Tree, is a kind of Peach common 


amongſt the Indians, which they claim as their own, and 


affirm that they had it growing amongſt them before any 
Europeans came to America. This Tree grows as large 
25 any Apple Tree, the Flowers are ot a reddiſh Colour, 
the Fruit is generally larger than the common yellow 
Peach, and more downy, it is an extraordinary good Fruit, 
very ſoft and full of Juice, will freely part from the Stone, 
which is much thicker than any of the former. Theſe 
Peaches are common amongſt the Indians, and thoſe that 
live remote from the Chriſtians, have no other ſort: 
They are a hardy Fruit, and ſeldom damaged by the 
North-Eaſt Winds, as the other are. Ot this ſort there 
is made Vinegar, therefore ſome call them Vinegar Peaches; 
though this may ſeem to be a Spontaneous Fruit of Ame- 
rica,yet in thoſe parts already inhabited by the Europeans, 
I never cou'd learn that any of theſe Peach-Trecs were 
ever found growing wild in the Woods The [adians, 
have plenty of this ſort of Peach, but ſcarce any other 
i to be found amongſt them. They have much the ſame 
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foreign Fruit like theſe for thriving in all ſorts of Lauds, 


aud the moſt beautiful and fragrant, when in their prime, 
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The N. tar ines, whereof we have two ſorts, which ar: 
very fair and large, viz. the Red, which cliags to tue 
Stones, and the Yellow which parts from them. I {ce no 
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aud bearing to admiration, The Planters raiie them 
trom the Stone, which never fails to produce the lame 
ſort the Stone came from ; for I never obſerved much 
Pains taken in either Inoculacing or Pruning their Fruit 
Trees, as is caltomary in Europe, notwithitanding they 
bear in as great plenty. This Fruit has much the ſame 
Virrues with the tormer. 

The Apricock- Tree grows to be very large, exceeding 
molt Apple T ges. They are great Beaters, if the Seaſon 
proves favourable, but it often happens in an early Spring, 
and when the Trees are full blown, that the North-Eaſt 
Winds which happen in the latter end of February or 
beginning of March, blaſt and deſtroy moſt part of it's 
Fruit. The Flowers are of a whitiſh Colour, and the 
Fruit round like a Peach, Yellow within and withour, 
wherein is contain'd brown ſmooth Stones, leſs than thoſe 
of the Peach, having a ſweet Kernel. Theſe Trees are MI co 
generally raiſed from the Stone, and never fail.o produce v. 
as good Fruit as the Stone came from. The Fruit is the 
cooling and pleaſing to the Stomach, but apt to ſur- WF of 
fcir; an Oil made of the Kernel is much of the ſame WM mi 
Nature with the Oil of ſweet Almonds. 

The Medlar Tr e, I never obſerved growing in Noth 
Carolina, but do not doubt it would thrive as well as any 
other Tree from Europe. 

The European Wall-nutsare very large Trees, and thrive 
as well here as in any part of the World. There are two 
ot theſe Trees growing at Bath-Town, which were pro- 
duced from the Nut, and are exceeding great bearets, 
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ol any Trees of that Sort, I ever ſaw, Theſe Trees, 
arrive ſooner to Perfection here than in any part of France 
or pain, ate excellent good Fruit (when ripe) and uſed 
in ſcveral Diſorders of the Body, ſuch as malignant Fe- 
vers Oc. 

The Cherry Tree. The common red and black Cherry 
bear excetdiugly well from the Stone, but would do much 
becter nad They been gratted in the Indian Plum Tree 
Socks, becauſe theſe admit of no Succors or Scions to 
grow round the I'ree, which the Cherry Tree is ſubject 
to, and proves very prejudicial to the Trees and Fruit. 
Ch.rry Trees are not only liable to this, but ſeveral Apple 
Trees and other Fruit-T1ces, which might be ſoon re- 
medicd by a Skiltui Gardener, or careful Planter, whoſe 
Genius tends that way. The Cherries are ripe here a 
Month ſooner than thoſe growing in Virginia. The Fruit 


ot the Black Cherry is good in Epilepfies, Convulfions, Apo- 


plexes, Palfies, and many other Diſorders ; the red is 


cooling, quenches Tnirſt, and good in Fevers, &c. 

The large round Blick-Plums, thrive well, and be- 

come lorge Trees, if planted in {tiff Grounds ; but the 
vill nor anſwer it planted in light ſandy Ground, where 
ey are ſubject to be torne up by the Storms aud Squals 
Jof Wind, that are frequent in this Country. The ſame 
nis ſortune attends both Foreſt and Fruit Trees, growing 
inthele kinds ot Grounds. There are ſeveral other kinds 
of theſe Trees that bear Fruit of various Colour, Fi- 
gure, Magnirude, and Taſte, but have much the ſame 

Virtues with the Cherr:es, being of a cooling Nature. 
The Damſ n Tree thrives well, and the Planter's Wives 
and Daughters make good T:thes of it's Fruit. The 
Leaves of theſe Trees are vied with Rhenyb Hine for De- 
lackions and i wellings in the Jaws and Throat. 
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fioas. The Fruit comes out of the Branches without 


Y ff 
The Figg-Tree, of which there are two forts, iz. 
the greater and tne lefler. "The large Figg Tree hath 
many Brancnes full ot Pith within, like Eider, and large 
Leaves ot a dark green Colour, divided into ſeveral Divi- 


any appearance of Flowers, that I could perceive, which 
is in ſhape like Pears. This Tree, nocwithitanding it 
rows to be very large, yet beareth the leiler Fruit, which 
it producetn in abundance, eſpecially it planted in light 
Lands, for it thrives no where better than on the Sand 
Banks, and near che Sea ſhoar. This Fruit being bro- dn, 
ken before it is ripe, yieideth a white glutinous Liquor, {Wcolc 
bur when the Figs are ripe, the Juice of it is like Honey, 1 
and as ſweet. | Gla 
The leſſer or ſmaller Fig Tree, is like the former in it's hö 
Leaves and Fruit, but ſeldom exceeds ſeven or eight Feet Wrou! 
in height, growing more like a Buth than a Tree. The net 
Fruit is ripe in Fuly, very ſweet and luſcious, and conſi- 
derably larger tuan the former. It the Froſt proves ſe- 
vere in Winter, the Tops of this Shrub decay and dye. 
As ſoon as the Spring approaches, it ſprouts and bean 
vaſt quantities of Fruic I could never obſerve any Flows 
ers it hae, for it comes our of the Branches, like the 
former. The Leaves of thele Trees are ſhary, opening, 


and vulnerary ; and being applied with the Roots of 
Marſh-mallows, walte away the King*s-Ewil, and all hard thou 
Tumors ; the Fruit is lik-wiſe uſed with good ſu-cels in ¶ but 
the ſame Dilorders, the Juice or Mik is Coſmetick, and WM be 
with Burley-meal and Lad, help the Gout and Piles, &c. been 
The F:iberd- Iree being planted here, in a few Years Fu 
degenerates into a ſmall Dwarfiſh Net, no bigger tha. I 
the Hazl-, yet is Fruit is as good 2s any in Europe, but than 
few arc either {> induſtrious or curious to ant theſe — 
| 
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The Orange-Tree groweth to be as large as a ſmall Pear 
Tree, haviug man) thorny Boughs or Branches; the 
Leaves are partly like thoſe of the Bay-tree, theſe, and 
heir Flowers (which are of a beautiful colour) yield a 
moſt fragrant Smell. The Chriſtian Inhabitants have 
planted man) of theſe Tiees of late, which thrive toile- 
ably well, ſpecially near the Sca-Coalt and light Ground, 
where they chieflly delight to grow. The Flowers are 
of great Uſe in Perfumes; a Water made of them is 
al, and helps Fevers, the out ward Rind is very hot, 
dry, and of thin parts; it expells Wind, and comtorts a 
cold Stomach. . | 

The Bead-Tree, ſo called from it's Fruit reſembling 
Glaſs-Beads at a diſtance. It bears Flowers (much like 
thoſe of the Olive) which ſmell ſweet. It grows in a 
round Bunch about four or five Feet high, and is to be 
met with in many of their Gardens; their Fruit are as 
large as Peas, and hard when ripe, but eaſily drill'd, 
whereof are made Bracelets, and ſeveral other Toys. It 
$ornamental in Gardens, and the Flowers are good for 
Offiruftions in the Head, The Deco&ion of the Bark 
with Fumitory and Myrobalans, help Agues. The Leaves 
ad Wood are accounted deadly to Beaſts, and the Fruit 
x very dangerous, if not poyſonous. | 

The Gooſeberry- Tree, or Buſh, does not thrive here, 
tough I have frequently met with it in their Gardens, 
but of a dwarfiſh Kind to what we have in Ireland, and 
other parts of Europe, but I am perſwaded that if it had 
deen planted in their Swamps or moiſt low Grounds, it 
vould thrive and bear well. 

The Red and White Currans thrive much better here 
than the former, and bear tollerably well when planted 
tear a ſhade, or in moiſt low Grounds, The Fruit is 
woling and grateful to — | 
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"The Bar berry-T p ee or Buſh, whereof we have two ſorts 


Scones, wherein conſiſts the difference; the colour and the 
taſte of the Fruir being the ſame. The Flowers are of: 
yellow colaur, and grow in cluſters upon long Stems, af. 
ter which are produced long ſlender red Berries, whey 
they are ripe. The Leaves ſpring forth in March, and 
the F lowers in Augus8?, The ark and Leaves open 0h- 
Nructions, and are of _ Uſe in the Jaundice. The 
Fruit is very cooling in Fevers, grateful to the Stomach, 
and cauſcth a good Appetite. | 
The Roſe- Tree, and it's Kinds. There are none tg 
be met with growing Spontaneous in this Province. Theſe 
Trees have been brought from Europe, and other Part 
and areto de met with in moſt Planters Gardens, elpeci 
ally the common white and red Roſe, but few of the other 
orts. 
The Roſemary is not a Spontaneous Shrub in Carolina, 
as in France, Main, and many other parts of Europe, in 
the ſame Latitude; but is to be met with in moſt of their 
Gardens, .and thrives well. g 
There axe many other Fruits in this Country, that! 
am a Stranger to, which are beneficial and adyantagious 
to the Planters, not only for their own Ule, but likewil 
in feeding their Swine, and makeing them exceeding lat, 
and as welt taſted as any in the World, 
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4H E Baffelo, or wild Bref, is one of the latgeſt 
wild Beafts that is yet known in theſe parts of 
Anerica; it hath a Bunch upon it's Back, and 
& 46k ſhort Hotns; bending forward. Pliny re- 
il porteth in the Eleventh Book of his Natural 
Hit, cle the Hottis df ohe Buffels's Head were ſo large 
laat ey Conta d ot held two Meaſures, call'd Urna, 
Which is Mbout eight Gallbns. This Manker of the 
Woods doth &ppcars amengſt the European Inhabitants, 
Which Uatmts being in the Savanna near the Moun- 
Hits, er Heads of the greät Riyets. Theif Fidſhi is very 
Bikfe: 12RU"HHGchitig tö ba Compared with our Beef; b 
tir Sales afc faid to bt excellent good Mear, as in all 
N ehey ate: And it is conjectut d, that theſe 
Fele being d, and ours, Broom our tame Cattle, 
Would auch improve the Species for largeneſs and Milk; 
4984 8 2 N | 
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for theſe Monſters (as I have been intorm'd) weigh fro 


parent when wrought ; Ririgs made of them are ſaid to 
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weigh twelve or fourteen Pounds. Theſe Beaſts are plen- 
tifully to be met wich in the Savaunas near the 'Moune 
ins; and Heads of Rivers: It is reported that ſome of 
them are ſeventeen Hands high. Several parts of this Ani- 
malate vſed with good Sueceſs in Phyſick, and eſpeciat- 
ly the Hoots of the Male's hinder Feet, which have aplea- 
ant ſcent-when they are burnt. 
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The Stags are Wift in Motion, and are ſaid to be 2 
long · ix d Creature, they are plentifully to be met with in 
or near the Mountains, but are not ſo large as thoſe in 
Europe, yet much larger than any Fal u- Drer. They ate 
fat all Seaſons of the Year, and it is {aid, that ſome Deer 
on the Mountains afford the Occidental ' Bezoar, and not 
produced from the Goat, as ſome have reported. The 
Fieſb nouriſhes almoſt like Beef, but breeds much more 
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The Fawns are begpritully mottled Fab rows or litipet 
of of RYE 4 nd 8 which only continue till cnev ace 
Year Q Deer: skins are one of tic belt Commodi- 
, the that "North arglucaftords, which che Plamcrs £x- 
tr in great Quas jtixies tor Eg land and other parts. 
The Lyon aud, Fach all are luppoled te be in Catolina, 
from un — the Indians giverus, who report that 
near a Lake of Water, towards che Head of News River, 
th 9 fe BAY Fame ab Rant thoſe parts, and trightens 
tliem fr om unting: They ſay that, it is partly in do- 
Idar like © A Pa "and that the only way they have to 
avGid ir is by climbing up Trees which it cannot do. 
They Jikewile ſay, that chere i is a ſWift Creature which 
5 0 with, and attends it, much like-the Engliſù Man's 
This Account I had from ſeveral ot the Iadiam 
55 Wbecher or no there be any ſuch Beaſts in theſe parts, 
1 'Cantiot "affirm the , certainty thereof, for 1 never ſaw 
NE From or their. Skins. 
he Bears 1 xery common in this P Province, chough 
a quite {0 large a, in- more Northerly Climates, ſuch 
Greenland and Ruſſia. Their Fleſh is good and nouriſh- 
ot interior tg the beit Pork in taſte, and is betwixt 
995 Perk: — Cubs are a moſt delicious 
AS mob | o 1 reſtifigji wha prefer their 
em before B ef, 2 Hal ot Munny And it loo a5 
| th 28 1 Peaks, | bees as White a8. Snow, and 
the Tweetelt of * ratte inc the Wonld ;, for, if an) 
eto dxinks 2 Gr gf is; mekedin it never riſes id tie 
„ as Other Hils a Fats are ſub je to do; zd 
 profefr” 200 all zhings for fring Eih, Or. Thok 
that gre. e. ta ĩt may judge otherwiſe, AS it: hapy 
pened to me net long after my arrivabin Americd, . who 
could not be prevail'd.; upon to gar» Bear's Fleſh; but 
Traveling in d ee wich ſome other Company. we 
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were invited to Dine at a Planter's Houſe, who emer- 
taind us With a, large Loyn of a roaſted Bear. I unagin'd 
it to be a Loyn ot erk, and eat as heartily. of it, Which 
em d to me to be the molt delicious Meat of that kind 1 
ever talied; that I could not ſorbear all that Day to ex- 
tel the goodneſs of it, {till ſuppoſing it to be Pork, tho 
the Company knew tune contrary, but did not undeceive 
me. The nexc Day we were invited to another Flanter's 
Houſe, who told us he, had the fineſt piece of Bear 
that could be, jult roa ſted and ready tor the Table. The 
Company very readily accepted of his Invitation, but as 
o My part, I could not be prevail'd upon for ſome time 
to en; the Company ſaid, they were much ſurpriz'd 
becauſe I xraisd it ſo much the Day before, For I 
never knew. till then but that it had been Pork. I only 
mention chis to ſne what power Prejudice has over us. 
But to return. The Bacon made thereof is extraordi- 
nary good, but mult be well ſaved, otherwiſe it will 
ruſt, I have ſeen very good Hams (not interior to the beſt 
Wephala) made of theſe Bear*s-fleſh. Theſe Beaſts 
led upon all manner of wild Fruits, and are great de- 
Yourers, off everal ſort of Fiſh, eſpecially: Herring s, which 
they catch at the Brooks ſide in the Months of March 
and April, The Fleſh of thoſe Bears that feed upon 
wem is not good that Seaſon, and cats filthily ; neither 
ve they good when they fed upon Gum- Berries, They 
ae great devourers of Sui e, that they take in the, Woods, 
elpecially when they. are hungry and can get no other 
Fogd, which is the only Fleſh-meat they are lend of. 
They ſometimes get into the Iadian Conn nelds, or Maze, 
vhere they generally ſpoil ten times more than they eat. 
They are 10 fond of. the Petasoes, of this Country, that 
they ſelcom fail to deſtroy aud root out all clean hen 
ker they chance to come where they are. . 
An 
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And netwithſtanding they ſcem to be ſuch a clumſy 
Creature, yet they will very nimbly climb Trees (when 
purſued by Hunters and Dogs) whete they generally te- 
main till hor; and it is ſtrange to ſee with what agility 
they will go up and down the Trees, and in comin 
down they always run tail foremoſt, They are likewile 
very dexterous and expert in Fiſhing,catching valiQuan- 
tities of ſeveral forts of Fiſh, as they run up the narrow 
Crecks and ſhallow Waters to. Spawn. There you ſhall 
ſee theſe Beaſts it, and take up Fiſh as falt as it is poſ- 
fible tor them to dip their Paws into the Water. There 
is one thing very ſtrange and remarkable of this Creature, 
whieh is, that no Man, either Chriſtian or ladian, ever 
killed a She-Bear with Young ; for it is ſuppoſed, that 
after Conception (which is in the Winter) the She-B-ars 
hide themſelves in the moſt ſecret places *rill they bring 
forth their Young, which according ro Pliny is in thirty 
Days. But Eliunus affirmeth not till three Months, 
which is the molt likely and credible, becauſe all large 
Creatures bear their Burthens longer than ſuch as att 
ſmall; when they Couple together, the Female lieth on 
her Back, and the Male coupleth with her, which few 
other Beaſts ate known to do. They have commonly 
three or five Cubs at a time, which ſeem to be at firſt a 
lump - of white Fleſh, void of Form, without Hair or 
Eyes, only there is ſome appearance of Claws. This 
rude Lump they faſhion by degrees, by their conſtant 
licking. Ir is likewiſe reported that after conception they 
will Sleep ſo ſoundly for tourteen Days that it is not 
poſſible by any means to awaken them, and that during 
their abode in thoſe ſecret Places, they never appear a. 
broad for Food, but only ſuck their Paws, which is al 


they ſubſiſt upon during that tine. h 
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Itis moſt certain, that they hide themſelves in the moſt 
dectet Places, otherwiſe the Iadians, who conſtantly hunt 
in the Woods, and kill thouſands of He ones, would at 
ſome time or other have found them. Bear- hunting is a 
very great Diverſion amongſt the Chriſtians ana Indians, 
the former have a Breed of Dogs fit tor that kind of Sport, 
about the ſize of Farmers Curs; theſeby practice become 
acquainted with the Scem of the Bears, which à ſoon 
25 they have found, they run him by the Noſe till they 
come up with him, and then bark and ſnap at him 
'ill he Trees. By the Noiſe of the Dogs the Huntſmen 
repair to the place, and fmd the Bear in a large Tree, 
where they generally ſhoor one after another, c ill they 
kill him: And though they are not naturally voracious, 
yet are they very fierce, and will fight moſt deſperately 
when wounded, for which reaſon there are three or four 
of thele Huntſmen together with Guns ready, for fear 
the firſt ſhor ſhould miſs; or not quite kill him. 

Ifany oftheſe Dogs ſhould faſten on a Bear, the Huntſ- 
man looks upon him as not good, for the beſt Dog in Eu- 
pe is nothing in their Paws, for when ever they get 
2 Dog in their Clutches they either tear him in pieces, 
or blow the Skin from the Fleſh like a Bladder, and ſome- 
me kill him; but if he recovers, he never is good for 
any thing after wards. As the Paws are accounted the 
belt Morſel of this Creature, ſo is the Head eſteemed the 
worſt, and is therefore caſt away, for the Brain is ſaid to 
be Poiſonous, They are not near ſo plenty now as they 
were ſome Years ago in this Province, where the Plan- 
ters have Kill'd' four or five Hundred in one Seaſon ; the 
Naſon is becauſe they are ſo very eaſily kill'd, for the leaſt 
Dog wilt make them Tree, where they molt commonly 
> rag till ſhor, for the Dog continues barking about the 
Thee i air Flaters coms to their Adiliance. The 
ED arts 
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Parts of this Beaſt are good in ſeveral Diſorders: The 
Q1l is uſed in many Cales, and eſpecially by the Indians 
to paint their Bodies withal, The fine Furr at the bot- 
tom of their Beiltes is uſed in making Hats, and the Skins 
tor {everal Uſes, ſuch as Hammer-Cloths tor Coaches, 
Furniture for Saddles, @c. and the black Cub's Skins 
tor Mufts. _ 

The Lyger is in ſhape ſomewhat like a Lioneſs, but has 
a ſhort Neck. His Skin is molt beautifully mottled with 
{cveral kind of {pots reſembling the Panther, only the 
former are not ſo round, nor have ſuch diſterent Colours, 


They are large, ſtrong and (witt Beaſts, but ace never £} 


to be met with in the Settlements, being more to the 
Welt ward, vix on this and che other fide of the Moun- 
tains, but ate very ſcarce and ſeldom to be found in this 
Province, by what I could learn from the Indians; and 
in our J-urny up towards the Mountains we ſaw but one. 
They have a great many young Ones at a time, and ate 
very fierce and bold Creatures, and will ſpare neither Man 
nor Beaſt to ſatisfie their Hunger, as E have been inform'd 
by the Indians and ſome of the Planters who have ſeen 
and kill'd them. Pliny reporteth that the young Ones 
are carried off in the following manner in India, viz. Ihe 
Hunters lic in wait to eſpy when the T\ygreſs is abroad, 
that they may have an opportunity to carry off the whole 
Litter of Whelps at once, upon very ſwift Horſes pre- 
pared for that End. But when the Tygreſs returneth and 
ti:deth her young ones gone, ſhe purſueth moſt ſwiftly 
thoſe that carried them away, by the Scent, But as ſoon 
as they perceive the Tzgrefs approaching near them, they 


let fall one of the Cubs, which ſhe taketh in her Mouth, 


and runeth back to her Den with it, and immediately 
purſueth again in queſt of the reſt of her W helps, thus ſhe 
runneth to and from her Dex, until ſuch time as the 
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Hunters | 
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Hunters have an Opportunity to embark and get off with 
part of the young Ones. The Fleſh of this Beaſt is eaten 
by the Savage Iudiams, who (ay it is as ſweęt and good as 
Beef, The Tyger is much larger than a Gray-hopnd, with 
ſhining Eyes, crooked Nails, ſharp Teeth, and Feet 
having many Toes; they love their young extreamly, 
which may be tam's by giving them Opium, as it is re- 
ported; the Fat is good againſt Palfies, &c. 

The Panther is of the ſpecies or kind of Cats, is near 
25 large as the Tyger,and much of the ſame ſhape, the Skin 
is of a reddiſh or whitiſh Colour, finely mottled with 
{mall round black Spots, and the Hair is ſhort and .. 
[tis faid, all four-footed Beaſts are wonderfully delighted 
and enticed by the ſmell of the Panther, but that their 
ſrighttul Countenances ſoon ſcareth them away, where- 
fore they hide their Heads *till they come within reach of 
their Prey, which they leap upon and quickly devour. 
They climb Trees with the greateſt agility imag:nable: 
They ate very ſtrong limb'd, and will catch and take 
2 piece of Meat from any Creature they ſtrike at. Their 
Tails are exceeding long, and their Eyes are large and 
of a grayiſh colour, yet look very fierce and ſparkling. 
They are very deſtructive to the Planters, being a ſwift 
Beaft of Prey, devouring Swine, Deer, or any other Crea- 
ture they can Maſter. No Creatures are ſo nice and 
cleanly as theſe in their Food, and when they have got 
their Prey, they fill their Bellies with the ſlaughter, and 
carefully lay up the remainder, covering it very neatly 
with Leaves and Boughs of Trees, which if any other 
Creature happens to touch, they will never eat any more 
of it, They pur like a Cat, and ſuch is the wildneſs of 
their Nature, that altho* taken young, they are never 
to be tamed, They will hollow in the Woads. like a 
Man, by which means many have been deceived, ſup- 
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they are moſt 


1 


poſing it to be ſome of their Acquaintance that hal- 
lowed, yet 1 never heard of any Body being hurt by 
them; ana the ſmalleit Dogs will make them take 

into a Tree, where they generally remain till they 
are ſhot by the Huntſmen, and if it happens that they 
don't kill them outright, theſe and the Bears are a 
very. dangerous Enemy when they are wounded, to the 
Huntſmen ; but more eſpecially to the Dogs that ap- 
proach too near them. Their Fleſh looks as well as 
any Shambles-meat whatever, and abundance of People 


ea them as choice Food. The Indians make warm co- 


vering tor themſelves in Winter of the Skins, though it 
is not eſteemed amongft the choice Furs. Their Skins 
dreſſed, make Upper-leather for Shoes, or Gloves for 
Men and Women. The Fat is hot, dry, and coſmatick, 
and helps the Vertigo, Palſie, Scabs, Ring- worms, and Va- 
rices (or ſwelling of the Vein.) The Gall being drank, 
preſently kills, for it burns the Humours by its violent 
heat, cauſing Convulſiont, vomiting of Green Cholor, and 
Death. It is reported that ſome Poyſon their Arrows 
therewith, that they may kill the ſooner. 
The Mountain-cat, ſo called from it's living in the 
Mountainous parts of America, ſeldom appeareth or ap- 
proacheth neat the Settlements, This is like wiſe a Beaſt 
of Prey, as the Panther is, and is neareſt to him in bignels 
and Nature. They ſeldom do any Miſchief to the Plane 
ters, becaule they are ſo remote from them, their conti- 
nual nan og in and near the Mountains, otherwiſe 
eſtructive and fierce Creatures. They 
will nimbly climb Trees when purſued by Huntſmen and 
Dogs, ' where they remain till they ate ſhor, but if only 


Nightly waunded, will fight moſt deſperately, tearing the 
Dogs in Pieces that they chance ro meet with, which 
ſeldom happens, by reaſon ſo many hunt in ds Aut 
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gether, who are alwayt well armed, and ready for ſuch 
Encounters, other wile theſe Beaſts would be dangerous 
Enemies to meet with thus wounded, in the ſolitary parts 
of the Woods. What uſes are made of thefe Beaſts are 
certain, becauſe they ſeldom or never appear or are 
kil'd by the Planters near the Plantation3, and what uſe 
the Indians make of them we know nothing of at pre- 


lent. 

The Wild-cat is likewife another Beaſt of Prey, and is 
quite different from thoſe in Europe, being more fierce, 
nimble, and large; they have a very large Head, yet 
their Tails do not exceed four Inches in length. They 
ze of a fine Tabby colour, and as large as a Fox. They 
make an odd and trighttul ſort of Cry in the Woods at 
Night, They are dextrous in climbing of Trees, which 
they do with the greateſt Agility imaginable, and Prey 
x the Panthers do, being great deſtroyers of young 
Swine. They take moſt of their Prey by ſurprize, for 
they get up into the Trees and kill Deer as they feed or 
pals by near them, by leaping directly upon them, and 
faſten their Teeth into their Shoulders, and thus ſuck 
their Blood *cill they die, as a Reſel does a Rabbet with 
x, lo that you ſhall ſee the Deer run through the Woods 


| Wii this manner, till at length for want of Strength he 
sto the Ground, and becomes a prey to his Enemy. 
« WH Thus they take every thing by ſurprize, not being able 
- WV catch any thing by running. They deſtroy Hares, 
fe d, and every thing they meet that they are able 
y 


to conquer. The Furr is made uſe of in Stomachers 
for weak and cold Stomachs, in lining of Muffs and 
ly bons in cold Countries. Their chiefeſt haunts are in 

kenps, Perkorſans, and amongſt the Holow-Canes. They 
ch vr not near ſo numerous now as they were ſome years 
do, the Planters continually meeting and killing them 
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as they liunt in the Woods. Their Fat is externally us d 
for ſeveral Pains, and Aches, tor which it is good. 

| The Pol-cats ( by {ome called Scunks ) of America, are 
different from thoſe in Europe, being much thicker, latg- 
er, and of various Colours; not all alike, but each gif. 
tering from another in their particular Colouts. They 
ſmell like the European Fox, but if poſſiole, ten time 
ſtronger, and more offenſive: When a Dog encounter 
them, they piſs on their Tails and ſprinkle it on aim, by 
which means he ſhall ſmella Month or more, ſo tha: he 
is not to be ſuffered to come into the Houies ; and if it! 
ſhould happen to touch ones Cloaths, the ſmell by no WM th: 
means can ever be diſcharged, except they be buried in dt 
the Ground for ſome time, which Method ends genera- A 
ly in the lols of the whole Suit. 
The Indians love to eat their fleſh, which has no man- ti: 
ner of ill ſmell when the Bladder is out, They feed in 
the Woods on Rats, Mice, Birds, and ſometimes Fiſh. 
They are eaſily made tame (and frequently come about 
the Planters Houſes at Night) yet few covet to entertai 
Gueſts ſo offenſive in their ſmell. There is another ſor: 
of Pol-cat in moſt reſpe&s.like thoſe in Europe, and I hare 
been informed, that there are white ones to be met wit 
in and near the Mountains: I know no uſe made 0 
their Furs, or any part of them in Phyſick. 

The Minx is a ſmall Animal, much like the Eng! 
Filimart or Pol. cat, being long, flender, and every wa 
like him. The haunts of theſe Beaſts are chiefly in th 
Marſhes by the Sca-fide and Salt- water, where they lir 
on Fiſh, Fowl, Mice, and Inſe&s. - They are very bol 
Thieves, and will ſteal Fiſh or Fowl from you in 
Night, and will venture to take it even from under 50 
Head when you are aſleep. They are likewiſe found 
great way up the Rivers, in whoſe Banks they make Ho! 
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and live, which is known by the great quantites of freſh. 
Water Muſel-ſhells, that lye at the mouth of their Holes. 
Tney are great Ene mies to the Tortoiſe and Terebens, 
whole Eggs they find and ſcratch out of the Holes in the 
dind, which they quickiy devour, as the Racceons and 
Crows do. 1 2 A 7 
Theſe Beaſts may 'be made tame, and are the greateſt 
&ſtroyers of Rats and Mice in the World, and were it 
dot tor their paying unſeaſonable Viſits now and then to 
the Poultry, they would be in great eſteem amongſt the 
Planters, Their Skins are good and valuable, provided 
ey are kill'd in the Seaſon; I never knew any uſe made 
WT of chis Animal in Phyſick, except the Fat for Pains and 
(nes. 1 4. 86 Soc 
The Wolf, is the Dog of the Woods, for it is reported that 
c ladians had no other Curs before the arrival of the 
1 Chriftiaus amongſt them. Theſe Wolves may be made do- 
„ reeick, but they are not fo large or fierce as thole in 
Europe, they are no Man- layers, neither are there any 
Ceaturs in Carolina (except they be wounded) will at- 
uck Man, Horſe, or Dogs. They go in great Companies 
together in the Evenings and at Night (eſpecially in the 
Winter-time) and will hunt down a Deer in full Cry, as 
yell as the beſt Pack of Hounds, one of them will hunt 
donn a Deer, but they are frequently ſo very poor that 
tbey ean hardly run or purſue their Prey. When they are 
ety hungry; and can take no Game, it is reported, they 
foto the Swamps and fill their Bellies full of Mud, and if 
Iterwards they: chance to get any Fleſh, or ſtinking Fiſh, 
dy will readily giſcharge the Mud, and cat the other. 
They make a moſt hiueous noiſe when they are in purſuit 
their; Prey, and ill fallow the Indians in great droves 
tough che Woods, who only kill the Deer and other 
us for their Skins, and generally leave moſt part. of 
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the dead Carcais behind them, on vrhich the H/lues feed, 
this being Hat. induces them to follow tlic Indians ater 
that manner. Formerly there was a Reward (in chis Pro, 
vince) for all choſe-that xu d them, which made the Ja- 
dians lo. adtive, that they brought in ſuch . vaſt quantities 
of tneir Heads, that in a ſhort time it became too burthen- 
ſome to the Country, fo tirat ic is now / laid quite aſide, and 
the Indians will ol kilt chem. The Plancers formerly 
made Holes or Pires in the Earth to take them in, where 
they killed great Numbsts, but their Dogs being led to 
thoſc / Places by the Scent ot the Baits that were laid for 
the Nul ve, moſt uf chem were deſtroyed, ſo that this 
method is entitely neglemed, andithey are become as nu- 
merous as ever, being as great Breeders as our 

and Bitches: Tiey are but ſmall, many being no bigger 
than midliag Dogs; they are very cratry, but tearful 
Creatures, tor-they-ſcldom.of never attack or kill either 
Foles or Calves, but are very. deſttuciue to Sheep, if they 
are not carefully put up in their Penfolds at Night, and | 
eſpecially it it prove ſtormy Weather, at which time they 
will- come about the Planters Houſes, and ſtrive to de- 
vour their Sheep, but. in good: Weathet they never date 
appear lo near thdit Dwellings, which if they had done, 
the Dogs would ſoon chaſe: them away, ſo ſenſible and 
cerafty ate they to come hen the Dogs are all under fome WI t 
Cover to protect rhem from the violence of the Weather, in 
and they generally kill all before they begin to car, 2 
many have teſtified. It is the Opinion of the molt judi - th 
cious: Hunters in ithiſo Parts. that if they did not die for 
Hunger; or ſome ſecret unkuoun way, which they have 
for deſttoying one another, they would be tho moſt nume 
-xous Beaſts: in America, being ſuch prodigians Breeders 
"*Fheir-- Sins dreſt to- Parchment make the beſt Drum 
Heads, and it 'Tan'd, good Shoes for Sum Con 
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and being laid on Beds, are ſaid to baniſh Fleas, Bugs, 
aud all other kind ot Vermine from thence The Ein 
worn abcut the Belly is good in the Cholick, and all cold 
Diſorders. The Fleſh being boiled helps the Gout, and 
many other Diſorders. The Fat is much of the ſame 
nature and uſes with that of a Dog, being externally 
uſed in all kinds of Aches, Palfies, Luxations, aid Frac- 
wes, The Dung and Blood are excellent good to ex- 
diate the Birth, and after-Birth. 

The Beavers are amphibious Animals, like the Otter, 
living both on Land and Water, yet they never gointo 
the Sea, their Haunts being altogether in the Freſhes. 
They are very numerous in Carolina, there being abun- 
dance of their Dams in moſt parts of the Country where 
| have travelled. They are like an Otter, but larger, and 
have broad flat Tails, in thape like a Sal, and covered 
with a Skin like the Scales of a Fiſh, upon which they 
carry the Mud and Earth, with which they make their 
Dams. Their Heads are ſhort, and the Ears are very 
{mall and round, and the Teeth ſo long and ſharp, that 
they will cut down Trees growing by the River tides, as 
it it were done with an Ax or Chizel. Their Fore-teer 
are like a Dogs, and their hinder Webbed like a Water- 
Fowl, and they are one of the moſt induſtrious Beaſts in 
the World. They are very ſubtil, and cut down Trees 
in the Night (for they are ſcarce to be ſeen in the Day) 
with which they make their Dams. The Food which 
they chiefly feed on are Fiſh, and the Barks of ſeveral 
forts ot Trees and Shrubs, fuch as Saſſafraſs, Sweet-gum, 
Ab, Birch, and many others. If they are taken young, 
they become tame and domeſtick, but are very miſchie- 
ous in ſpoiling Oftctiards, by barking the Trees, and 
blocking up the Planter's Toors in che Night with the 
Kicks and Wood they being thichte, If they 1 
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thing that is Salt, it preſently kills them. Their Fich 
is very 1weet Food, and eſpecially their Tails, which 1; 
held as a great Dainty They have ſuch a Jargon x 
n. ongſt them when they are at Work, that one would 
immagine them Diſcourſing, or in a grand Debate about 
thcir Building, wherein it is ſaid, they have ſuch an or- 
derly Government, that each koows his proper Buſineſs 
al d Station, and that the Qverſcers beat the Young ones 
that loiter in their Buſineſs, and will make them cry, 
and work ſtoutly. It is very ſurprizing to behold with 
what Pains and Labour they make their Dams, and how 


artificially they build their Houſes, one Appartment a- | 


bord another, until they lie dry. They are ſometimes 
fhot, bur ate taken molt commonly atter the following 
manner. The Planters break down part of their Dams, 
and lay Traps in thoſe places, which the Beavers attempt- 
ing to repair and mend at Night, are caught in them. 
J heir Furr, which is of a browniſh colour, is ſofter and 
fu. er than any Plume or Down of Feathers, and a good 
ftaple Commodity in this Coui.try. Their Skins being 


Grets's, make thick Leather, fii for Sh es, and wears well, 


it is like ite uſed in Mittens for Hedgers, and ſeveral o- 
the! ways, From this Beaſt comes the Caſtoreum, which 
is it's Stones, the Virtues whereof are ſo well known, that 
it would be needleſs to inſert them. 

The Otters are plentitully to be met with near the 
Heads: of the Rivers, and live on the ſame prey in 
Europe. viz. on Fiſh, and ſometimes Fowl, and are the 


ſame in moſt reſpt Rs as thoſe with us: Yet there have been 
ſcen ſome Ot ers ro the Weſtward of this Province, which 
were of a whitiſh gray Colour, a little incuning to Yellow, 


ats, Muffs, 
and ſeveral other Neceſſaries. Although the Fl. ſn be cold 
and ill- ſcented, yet ſome cat it, the Blood mixed with 

k | _ | n 2 — 4 Vinegar, 


Their Furr, it Black, is valuable to make 
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Vinegar, helps ſwellings of the Sine us; their Skins worn 
about the Body, help Halſies, and otner cold Diſorders; 
the Teſticles are good in the Epilepſy and Fits of the Mo- 
ther, and ha ve much the ſame Virtues wita che Caſtoreum. 
The Raccoon (which I take to be a Species of the 
Mukey) is ot a dark grey Colour, and in ſhupe and big- 
nels it partly reſembles a Fox, but has large black Eyes, 
with great W hiskers like a Cat, the Noſe like a iy, aud 
the Feet are form'd like a Hand, or thoſe of a Monkey. 
[i theſe Animals are taken Young, they are eaſily made 
tame and familiar like a Dog, yet they are very Apiſh, 
and the drunkeneſt Creatures in the World ; it they can 
come at Liquors that are ſtrong and ſweet ; and, if poſ- 
ible, are more Miſchievous and unlucky than a Minley; 
they are very ſubtile and cratty in taking their Prey. 
Thole that live near the Salt-Waters feed much upon 
0)ers, which they are fond of. Tneſe Beaſts watch the 
ter when it s, and nimbly put in their Paw, and 
pluck out the Fiſh, yet it ſometimes happens that the 
ter ſnuts and holds faſt their Paw *cill the Tide comes 
in, by which means they are frequently drown'd not with- 
ſtanding they ſwim very well. This Animal is very fond 
of Crabs, which are plenty in this Province, and the way 
they take them is very remarkable and diverting, for 
when he intends to make a Prey of this Fiſh, he goes to 
the Marſhes on the Water ſide, and ſtanding on the 


the Crab takes for a Bait, and faſtens his Claws therein, 
ſoon as the Raccoon perceives it, he of a ſudden ſprings 
forwards a conſiderable way on the Land, and brings the 


ls Element, he immediately lets go his Hold, and then 


i his Mouth, and ſo devours him. There is a ſort of 
oder > th Land: 


Land he lets his Tail hang down in the Water, which 


Crab with him; as ſoon as the Crab finds himſelf out of 


© Raccoon encounters him, by getting him croſs-ways . 
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Land Cabs in Carolina, which are commonly called Fid- 
les, tuele live all along the Sea ſhoar, and have Holes in 
the Sand, into which they run when purſued by any kind 
of thing. Theſe Crabs the Raccoon takes by putting bis 
fore Foot into their Hole and pulling them out, waich 
is very vaverting with a tame one. The chief of his otiicr 
Food is wild and tame Fowi, all manner of Fruits, Green 
Carn, and the like, This Beaſt and the Peſſum, are much 
of a bigneſs. They are very dex crous in climbing of 
Trecs, and often make unſeaſonabic \'ifits among tlie 
Foultry. The Indiuns and Negroes frequently eat them, 
andciteem them very much. 'T he Furr makes good Hats, 
and Linings tor Coats in cold Countries, and the Skins 
dreſsꝰd make fine upper-Leather for Women's Shoes, and 
Gioves for Men. The parts o: this Beaſt are much of the 
ſame Nature and Virtues with thoſe of the Otter, and 
may be indifterently uſed after the ſame manner. 
Ihe Fxes are as large as thole in Europe, but generally 
of a gray Colour, they have rediſh Hair about their Ears 
a d are moſt commonly fat, yet I have never known any 
Pei ſon cat them, notwithſtanding they baie not that 
ſtrong ſmell that the Foxes in Jreland, and other parts 
have; yet they are as miſchievous in their Nature. When 
they are Hunted, they run up the firſt bending Tree they 
meet with for Security from the D gs, where they gene- 
rally remain till torced down or fhot by the Huntſmen, 
but whether they Burrow in the Ground, I cannot intorm 
the Reader, (for I never met any Fox-Holes in the Coun- 
try) They are never to be made tame or familiar as the 
Raccoons and other Beaſts in that Country are. The Furr 
of this Animal, if taken in the Seaſon, is very good, and 
is uſed for Muffs, and many other Ornaments. Their 
Food is chiefly Birds, Fowls, Rabbets, and .ſuc h like ſmall 
Prey. The Fat or Oil helps Nodes, contracted —_— 
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Pains of the Joints, Gout, Palfiz, and many other Diſor- 
Erbe Poſſum is to be met with no where but in America, 
that I could e ver learn, and is the wonder ot all Land 
Animals; it is near as large as a Badger, and party of 
that colour, but lighter. The Males Piſel is ret ogade, 
2nd in time of Coition differs trom moſt other Animals, 
turning tail to tail as Dog and Bitch when tied togetlier. 
Ine Female no doubt breeds her young ones at her Teats, 
for I have frequently ſeen them itick fait thereto, when 
they have been no bigger than the end of a Childs little 
Finger, and ſeemingly to move and be alive. The She 
one nas a falſe Belly or Pouch, which covers her Teats, 
and wherein ſhe carries her Young; in the middle of 
which is a Hole where the young ones creep in and out, 
for the Female will lye down upon a Bank, and the young 
come out to ſun themſelves, and return in at Pleaſure, 
jet the Female will contract this Pouch ſo ſecure and 


cloſe together, that ſhe will ſwim over large Ponds and 


Creeks of Water with her Young, without any danger 
of their being drowned. They have about five or fix 
young ones at a time, which remain ſporting in and out 


or this talſe Belly, till they are able to fend for themſelves. 


They have long Tails without Hair, like a Rat, but as 
thick as a Man's Thumb; and appear as if they were 
Kaly, which they will readily twine about your Finger 
or Cane, in which Poſture you may carry them where 
you pleaſe. They are a very ſtupid Creature, being alto- 
gether negligent of their own dafety, and never ſtrive to 
flie from their Enemies, as it is natutal tor all other wild 
Beaſts to do. In ſhape, they are moſt like Rats of any 


thing, and have very wide Months and ſharp Teeth. 


They are hard to kill, for I have known their Sculls 
naſhed and broken in pieces, ſo that they ſecmed to he 
pe „„ 
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quite dead, yet in a few Hours they will recover and 
Creep about again; and it is a common ſaying in Cars. 
ling, that if a Cat has nine Lives, a Poſſum has ninctery, 
Their Feet arc yery white, lott, ſmooch, and without 
Hair, and have ave Toes upon each Foot, but the hin- 
der Feet more reſemble a Mai's Hand, with a Thumb 
and tour Fingers, thaa the fore - Feet do. Their Fleſh is 
generally tat, white, and well taſted, ſeveral Perſons cat 
of them, cipecially the {ndi.uzs and Negroes, who prefer 
them before Pork, but their ugly Tails are euough to put 
one out of Conceit with them. They climb Trees 2 
the Racoon do, and fred on Fleſh, Poultry, Roots, and 
molt kinds of Fruits. Their Furr is not eſtcemed, and 
therefore made very little uſe of, only that the Iadiau 
ſpin it into Girdles and Garters, The Fat of this Bcaft 
is much ot the ſame Nature of that of Hogs. Tue Teſ- 
ticles given with Honey ſtir up Luſt, and cauſe Concepti- 


on. 

That Animal which the People of Carolina call a Hare, 
is nothing but a Hedge-Coney, for I never met with or 
heard ot any of the Specics of the European Haves being 
in this Province. The Hedge-Conies never Burrow in 
the Ground, but continyally trequent the Woods and 
Tinck<ts, and if you ſtart one of them and purſue it, it 

encrally runs up as far as it can into a hollow Tree, 
in which caſe the Hunters make a Fire and ſmoke the 
Tree, which brings it down, and moſt commonly ſmo- 
thers it; though I have frequently ſeen them purſued and 
taken by Dogs, yet I never obſcrved any taken after that 
manue., but their Bladders were ready to burſt, which 
the People in that Country would perſwade me was3 
Di emper amongſt them, whereof they frequently die. 
They hide their Young in ſome ſecret place from che dil- 
govery of the Bucks, as che European Rab lers do, and art 
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of the ſame Size and Colour. At certain Seaſons of the 
Year, gieat Bots or Maggots breed betwixt the Skin and 
the Fieth, wich turns uto moſt beautitul Butter fl es, like 
che le in the Deer, I bey eat much after the ſame man- 
ner as thuſe in Europe do, but I never obſerved any of 
chem lo fat. Ine Planters frequently fire the Marſhes 
ud Thickets, by which means they kill abundance of 


them, The Fleſh ot theſe nouriſnes mote than that of 


the Hare. 

J hoſe of the European Species of Coneys or Rabbets are 
very ſcaice in this Province, and are to be met with but in 
ew places, ſo that it is thou ht that they ate not natives 
of this Country, but that they have been brought from 


Thele as well as the former breed Maggots in their 
Telticles and other parts of the Body, which become moſt 
beautitul Butter-flies ; they eat after the ſame manner as 
thoſe with us, and their Furr is for the ſame uſes, and the 


parts of this Animal have the ſame virtues in Phyſick 
with the former. 


Suirrel, and the Ground-Squirrel, 

The Fox-Squirrel, ſo call'd, from its being the largeſt, 
ad ſmellinghke a Fox. It is moſt commonly larger than 
6 Rabbet and of a gray colour, yet I have ſeen ſeveral 
Dhed ones, and ſome white, red and Black. Their 
cheſeſt haunts are in Piney Lands where the Almond-pine 
_ They feed on pine Nuts and all other ſorts of 
Nuts, and Fruits, of which they lay up a ſufficient ſtore 
d hollow Trees for the Winter, during which Scaſon they 
mer appear abroad. They may be made tame, and 
"My plenty, and good Meat in this Provinge, but 

2 very, 


ice, viz. The Fox- Squirrel, the 7 the Flying- 


Europe, to theſe parts. They Burrow in the Ground 
(but in two places that I know of) like thoſe with us, 


The Sqtirrels whereof there are four forts in this Pro- 
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ſome ſmall difference in the colour. They tee like the 


Corn-ficids (as all the other Sgurirels are) and only cal 
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very diſtructive and pernicious in Corn Fields. The fc; 
is ſweet and good like that of Goat, or Rabbers. 

'T he ſmall Gray-Squirrel is much ot the ſame natute 
and bigneſs with thoſe in Exgland, there being oil 


former on Corn and Nuts, Cc. and like the Bear, are 
never tound with Young, neither are they to be met with 
in Winter, but lie in the hollow Trees during that Scaſ- 
on: Their Ficſh eats rather better than the former. The 
Fat of theſe aquirrels is Emollient, and good againſt Pains 
in the Ears, and the Teeth, are ſaid to be uſed by Ma- 
icians in foretelling things to come. ä 

The Fhing-Squirrel is ot a light dun Colour, or Gray, 
like the former, but much ſmaller than any of the other 
two. It has no Wings (like a Bird or Bat) ouly a fine thin 
Skin covered with Hair, as the reſt ot the Parts art. 
This is trom the Fore- feet to the Hinder feet, which they 
puff full of Wind at pleaſure ; and this buoys them up, n 
that they will fly with incredible ſwiftneſs, and at greatet 1 
Diſtances than any other kinds of Squirrels do, by their tb 
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jumping or ſpringing. They lay in a ſufficient Store oi th 
roviſions for the Winter, which ate generally Nuts, Corn pr 
and feveral ſorts of Fruits. - They are a fender Creature n: 
lie very warm in Nefts (which are made ot fine H 
Down) hot appearitig' all the Liner, being unable ta D. 
bear the Cold and ſeverity of the Weather, and general 
half a dozen or mote ſie together in one Neſt, which i 4 
always in a hollow: Tice, and have their Stores of Pro 
viſions near them, whereon they feed during the col u 
Weather. They are cafily made tame, hut Enemies it - 
| 


the germinating Eye or Bud ot the Grain, which is ver) 
ſweet. The Fleſh of this Sunrel is as good as any 0 
the former, | | : T 
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The Ground. Squirrel, ſo called, becauſe they ſeldom 
delight in running up Trees, ot leaping trom Branch to 
Branch, as the other Squirrels do. 'Fhey are the ſmalleſt 
ot all Squirrels, being wort much bigger than a large Mouſe, 
ind their "als are not ſo long or buſhy as the former, 
but more Hattifb. They are of a reddiſh colour, and finely 
ſriped down each fide with black Rows like the young 
un, which make them very beautiful; they may be 
kept tame in a little Box with Cotton in it, becauſe theſe 
8 well as the Flying Squirrels never ſtir or appear abroad 


n che Winter, being a very tender Animal, and not able 


o beat the Cold. Theſe have much the ſame Virtues 
ad Uſes with the other ſorts of Squirrels, * 

The Weeſel is likewiſe to be mer with here, but not fo 
common as in ſome parts of Europe; I ſee no manner of 
ferevce between them in ſhape, colour, or bigneſs. It 
very ſtrange what ſome Writers have ſaid of the Gene- 
ution and Conception of this Animal, who confidently 
ſure us, that they Ingender at the Ear, and bring forth 
weir Young at the Mouth. Pliny reporteth, that when 
they encounter and fight with Rats, they uſe Rue as 2a 
preſervative againſt their Bite. The Parts of this Ani- 
mal are good in Fevers, Gouts, and Pains of the Joints, 
Head-aches, Falling-ſickneſs, Epilepſies, and many other 
Diſorders. 25 
There are four ſorts of Ratt in this Province, viz. the 
Mul, the Marſb, the Water, and the Houſe-Rat. 

The Muzk-Rat is partly ot the colour of a Rabbet, and 
un all things ſhaped like our Water- Rat, only ſome- 
wing larger, and has Hair or Down upon it's Tail, 
lnger than the former. It frequents the Marſhes near 
the Freſn · Water Streams ( as the Bravers do) and no 
"cre elſe, and builds in the Marſhes, having three lodg- 
"ng Rooms, one higbec than the other, very neat and 

| R finely 
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finely daubed within, where it lies dry and ſecure tron E 
the violence ot the Weather. It has a Cod ot Muy, Wl i 
that is very valuable, ſo is it's fine Furr, It is the Opi- a 
nion of many in theſe parts, that this Animal lives mot. Wl 2 
ly on Fiſh, 2 | | 

The Marfh-Rat, ſo called from its frequenting the ! 
Marſhes; it differs from the former, being leſs and of 210 
darker colour, but is more Hairy and larger than the com- 
mon Houſe-Rat. It is a very deſtrudive and miſchievous r 

Animal, elpecially to Corn, and all manner of Fruits; n 
ot what ule it may be in Phyſick, is uncertain, W | 

'The Water-Rat 1s found here the ſame as in England, Wil ii 
and other parts of Europe, the Water-Snakes frequently a 
devcur theſe Rats, for I have killed ſeveral of theſe Snakes b 
and found theſe Rats in their Bellies; they tecd upon WM ti 
little (wall Fiſh and Water- Inſects that they meet with in bi 
Rivers and Ponds of freſh Waters. 

i'lc Heuſe-R.zs ate the fame here as in Europe, and in Wi * 
great plenty all over this Province, and as milchicyousin Wil E 
thefe parts, as in auy part of the World, deſtroying Con, n 
Fruit, and many other things. The Tail of this Ani- 
mal is Poy ſonous, and frequently kills Cats that eat it: 
The Urin falling upon the bare Skin, cauſeth the Fiſh 
to rot even to the Bones, if there be not good care 
taken to prevent it, by a ſpeedy Cure, yet the Fat is ot 
excellent uſe againſt the Palſie. 

The Moles in this Province are of the ſame ſort as thoſe 
to be met with in England and other Places, but are not 
plenty here, being deſtroyed by Snakes, and ſeveral other 
kinds of Vermine, which this Country produces in great 
abundance. Many are the Virtues aſcribed to this litt 
Animal, ſuch as curing the King's-Evil, Gour, Leproli, 
and Fiſtulas, the Aſhes being outwardly applied, and 
inwardly drank in Wine tor ſeveral Days. IT wy 
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Blood put on bald places cauſeth the Hair to grow, and 
the Liver being applied, is ſaid to waſte away Wens, 
and the Powder ot the Heart to cure Ruptures, They 
are moſt eſtectual in Mary. 
be Mice, whereof there are four ſorts, wiz, The 
Huſe-mice, the , Shrew-mjce, the Dor-mice, and the Bat, 
or Rear-mouſe . _ 1d ai! 1 119914 
The Houſe-mice are the ſame here as thoſe with us, and 
theſe and all other kinds of Mice are ſcarce here (except 
the Rear-mouſe) which may reaſonably be ſuppofed from 
the great quantity of Vermine that continually deſtroy 
them, ſuch, as Hawks, Owls, Rattle-Snakes, Black-Snakes, 
and che like, It is a ſhort-liv'd letcherous Creature, and 
breeds often in the Year. The Fleſh being applied, helps 
the biting of Serpents ; the Fat is good 1 the Scirr- 
bu and Baldnels. The whole Mouſe being calcined, 
helps Tetter's,; Ring worms, Piles, Epilepſies, and many o- 
ther Dilordęers; the Gall with Vinegar, dropt into the 
Ears, bring out living Creatures got in; the Urine car- 
wacth after che ſame manner as the Ra. 
The Shrew-mouſe, or Payſonous-moyſe, ſo called, from 
poyloning Cats after they have eat of them; it is very 
like the — * but is a, Field-mouſe, for it never reſorts 
r comes near the dwelling Houſes. It is ſaid, if it go 
der the Back of any Beaſt he ſhall become lame in the 
Cline, and if it bite, he ſwelleth to the Heart and dieth. 
This. Animal being burnt to Aſhes, and applied with 
Coole - greale, helps all Swellings in the Fundament, Fel- 
aus and Tumors behind the Ears. Their biting is cured 
by the application of their own Fleſh bruiſed, as alſo, 


te orymel Cupping Glaſſes, Scarification, Wormwood, Vi- 
ico *gar, Garlick, Cummin Seed, Vervain, Oc! 
aa The Dor-moyſe is of the ſame kind here as in Europe; 


ele Animals are but ſcarce in this Province, and it is 
wy bb... wo TW ſaid 
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ſaid, they will ing 2 Month dr two in Mauer, * can 
hardly be er evived till juft the time of cheir going abtozd 
The Body being bold wich Oil and Salt, and eaten, 
helps wonderfully Ulcers in the Lungs; the Fat dropt 
into the Ear, helps De, fnefs. The Body burnt to Aſhes, 
mixt With Honey, eaten very — cleats the 
Eye- ſight; and with Oil, hel ps burnings 
The Bar, or Redr-miulſe, 3ercof'th v ate two ſorts, 
* one à large ſott with 15hg Ears, and Ar ticulath long 

1 6 Hats. The other 58 bf the fare Kind here | 
with us in Elrope, only e Larger, and is plen- 
tiful all over this Provihee, yet ic never appears all the 
Winter. The Bat alone, of an Ortarutes chat fly, brings 
forth it's young alive, nd ſucklech tliem with Paps, aud 
giveth Milk; it hkewiſe will convey or carry them from 
one place to another As it Hies. -I have put this Animal 
amongſt the BeaſtsZtho' it partakes of both Natures, ot 
the Bird and Mouſc kinds. The Flem is abominable Food, 
yer ſome vat it, ind it is frequently Roaſted, and gi: en to 
Children that &t Dirt (which' is very common amongſt 
the Chri inn and N. Ml) in this Province) and is held as 
an infallible ie J leine r met; purpoſe. Tie Blood cauſes 
the Hair to fall off, tie dee 1 biting 0 the Shrew- 
moufe, and dimneſs of Sight. 

Having thus given Zh Accdunt of ie Terreſtrial, or 
Ladd e zal, Which are to de et with in Carotips, and | 
zre alttally known to us; 1 ſhall fn the het place pro- 
ceed to deſcribe the Repriles and Tyfetts. Not that I fte. 
tend to give an amiple Aecbdn of all rhe different Species, 
which would tequire a fatger Volume than is here de- 
ſigned) they being very numerous; my Putpoſe is ro diſ- 
cribe ſuch Ny as I can pe perfectly remember, and whoſc 
Qualities re beſt known ; there being tod great a diber- 


ficy of various kinds, man oy wheteof at not yer throughly 
| . diſcovered, 
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diſcovered; and others hast ip my Memory; beſides 
hat the Mottutainous parts of this Land may hereafrer 
lay open to our View; for vet confider ht à ſnrall 
part of thts large Provmet is inhabited ut preſent, can't 
imagine but there will {till be greater Diſcoveries madt, 


by Time and Induſtry, when the back parts ef this Com- 


try, and near che Mountaius ate once fertded; for tlie fare 
ther We Trave! Vi d, we tiicet greater Differences in 
the Soll, Ait, Weather, growth ot Vegetables, and fwernal 
Animals, Which we at pteſent are intire Strangers to; 
only what little Acootint we have from the Balianr, fo 
that no doubt every Age Will make new Diſcoveries, 

The Alligators are Amnplribiots Crettures, living both 
upon Land and Water, and by the beſt Deſcriprion 1 
an learn concerning the Crocodile, IL ſee Hirtle or no diffe- 
renee between them, only 'in'the Name; this being the 
receiv d Opinion of the Naruraliſts, 'thar it is no other 
than a Crocodile not arriv*d to it's full growth. They are 
alarge Creature with four Feet, which are like a Burt, 
except thut they are covered with rates, iuſtead of Hair, 
the Claws are ſharp and the Tail lonng, with Fins upon 
it, They hae a large broad Head and wide Mouth, 
the Südut is Ike a-Swines, and the Teeth, which are ex- 
cerding hatp, meet within each other like the Edges of 
two Saws, The Tails of theſe Animals are near as! 
«the whole Body, and che ſume is very rough and 3 | 
with a hard Skin. Their huunts are chicfly between the 
Freſhes and Salt Waters. They muke their Dwellings in 
the Batiks' on tlie Riverzſides,'s grrat way under Ground, 
the cntranee Whereof is generally two or three Foot un- 
der Water, which riſes gradually as they burrow under 
— till it riſes conſiderably above the ſurface of the 
Vater, where they lie dry all the Wintet, at which Seaſon 
ey ne yer appear abroad, but as it is ſuppoſed lep all chat 
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time without any manner of Proviſion, which ſome report 
to be the ſpace of threeſcore Days. In Spring they come 
forth from their Holes or Caves, and continually ſwin 
up and down the Rivers and Creeks in the Day time, 
but at Night they are to be met with in the Woods and 
larſhy low Grounds. They always breed near the freſh 
Water ſtreams, or clear, Fountains, yet ſcek. their Prey in 
brackiſh and Salt-watets, not near the open Shoar, but in 
the Rivers and Crecks, They are never known to deyour 
Men in Carolina, but on the contrary, always ſtrive to 
avoid them, as much as poſſibly they can Yer they ttc- 
quently kill Swipe and Dogs, the former as they come to 
feed in the Marſhes and at the ſides of the Rivers and 
Crecks, and the latter as they are ſwiming over them. 
The Alligators lay Eggs as: Ducks do, only they are 
longer ſhap'd, and have a larger and thicker Shell than 
they have; but how long they are in Hatching their Eggs 
I never could be ſatisſied, or rightly informed, for the 
Indians with whom I converſed, ſay, it is moſt part of the 
Summer, and only by the heat of the Sun; but ſome of the 
Chciſtians aſſured me, this was performed in ſixty Days, 
or thereabouts: Their young ones are ſhaped exactly like 
a Lizard, Aker, or fre and they have ſhort flat and 
large Tongues. I ſaw. one of the young ones taken and 
brought to a Planters; Houſe who had a Pond ot Water 
before his Door (out of which he dug Clay for Buildiag) 
vherein he put the young Alligator, it remained there for 
half a Lear, feeding gn Guts of Fowl and other Fleſh- 
meat and Frogs that 129 to come into the Pond. It 
grew. ſo very domeſtick, that it would frequently come 
into the Dwelling Houſe; and return again to the Pond: 
But at length it Role away to the Creek: before the Plan- 
ters Dwelling Houſe, as was ſuppoſed, for, it never could 
he ſeen or heard of afterwards. But to return to their * 
5 RY | : 5 1 
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ing their young ones. The old ones throw up Banks of 
Mold in the wer Swamps, in form of a Sugar- Loaf, near 
che ſides ot the freſh Water- Rivers and Creeks, whereon 
they lay twenty or thirty Eggs, it not more, in the Sca- 
ſon, where they remain *rill ſuch time as they are Hatched, 
and then they tumble into the Waters, and fend for them- 
{elves in the like manner as the young Frogs do: I am 

riwaded they are one of the largeſt Creatures in the 

orld to be produced out of ſo ſmall a Beginning as an 
Egg not ſo large as a Gooſe's, tor they ſometimes exceed 
eighteen Foot in length, they have Sixty Teeth, Sixty 
turning Joints, and are ſaid to live no longer than Sixty 
Years. They are very crafty and ſubtile in taking their 
Prey in Waters, whereon they float as if dead, or like a log 
of Wood, *rill they come within reach of their Prey, which 
they will moſt nimbly ſeize by leaping upon them, and 
then dive under Water with it, which they quickly 
devour. 1 hey are likewiſe very deſtructive and miſchic- 
vous to Wairs made for catching Fiſh, into which they 
come to prey on the Fiſh caught in them, from whence 
they cannot readily diſcharge themſelves, ſo break the 
Wairs in pieces, being a Creature very large, and of great 
Strength. It is almoſt impoſſible to kill them with a 
Gun, except you chance to hit them in or about the 
Eyes, or under the Belly, that part being ſoſter than — 
part of the Body; the reſt of the Skin being ſo 4 
that it will reſiſt a Bullet like Armour. They are very 
afily avoided upon Land, being a very ſlow Creature, 
dy reaſon of the ſhortneſs of their Legs, and they cannor 
readily turn themſelves, for their Bodies are ſo ſtiff and. 
hard, that they are obliged to go ſtreight forward, ſo 
that they may be avoided by the leaſt turning our of their 
vay, but they are very nimble and active in leaping either 
Ton Land or Water, Some of theſe Creatures afford a 


great 


tinued thus roaring for eight or ten times, like a Bitten, 
' imagined to be ſome diabolical Spirit breaking through 
rhink or imagine nothing elſe, I made all the haſte 
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great deal of Au, aud when their Tails are cut of, 
they look very fair and white, ſeemingly. like the belt ot 
Vail, and ſome Peaple eat thereot, and ſay it is moſt de- 
licious Meat, when they are nat Musky. Their Teeth 
are as white as Ivory, whereot 1 have ſeen Chargers for 
Guns of ſeveral ſizes, Snuff Boxes, and many other Toys 


made. The upper Jaw af this Monſter is moveable, and 


not the under, and it is doubtful whether they have any 
Pafſage for their Exexements, except the Mouth. After 


the Tail is cut off from the Body of this Creature, it wil 


freely move for faur or tive Days, as if it had been alive, | 
and {till joined with the other parts. I ſaw two of 
them killed during my ſtay in that Country, in the 
Bellies whercof ( after they were opened) were found 
ſeveral ſorts of Snakes, knots of Light-wood, and parti- 
cularly one of them with a large ſolid Stone, that weigh- 
ed about four Pound weight. 

Theſe Monſters roar 40d make 2 moſt hidcous Noiſe 
againſt bad Weather, and before they-come out of their 
Dens in the Spring. I was very much frighted by one of 
them in a Creek near Bath-Tewn, where theſe Animals 
are very plenty, which happened after this Manner: As 
I was walking near the Creek fide one Evening, not long 
after my arrival in thoſe Parts, on a ſudden this Monſter 
began to roar after ſuch a dreadful manner, that the ver) 


Earth ſeemed to tremble where I ſtood. I am not able 


ro expreſs the conſternation I was in; for I am ſatished 
it gave me the greateſt dread and ſurprize I was cver in, 
never having heard ſo terrifying a Noile before; it con- 


but if poſſible, a hundred times louder, which at firſt 
the Bowels of the Earth, for in the fright I was in, I could 


con! 
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ld to 2 Planters Houſe, where 1 had \ato vis Nt 
fore, who ſoon undeceived me, aid mold me wht 1 
45 and that in a few Days I ſhould ive das Creatur 
t made that helliſh Noiſe in the Creck verore his 150. 5, 
uch happened in a Day or two atier n, Feth 
net Musky, is accounted good Meat, and neips wnule 
hat are afflicted with the Gout and Ru u⁰tick Pains; 
The Blood clears the Eyes, and tlie Fi. is prevalent 
inſt all mauner ot Pains, Aches, Ulcers, aud Cancers, 
yr Unction. The Gail 1s of excellent ute in taking a- 
ay the Cararatt and Web, growing 11 ce Eyes; the 
2th of the right Jaw bound about the Arm; arc laid ro 
woroke Venery. The Skin calcined, and mixed with. 
4 of Ol, is laid to ſtupifie the Parts ſo mud, chat 
hey cannot feel, though cut. I have tank d rhe Aligu- 
and the Tortoiſe among tlie Inſects, becauſe tha; lay 
Legs 


c The Tortoiſe, vulgarly called the Turtle, W crcof there 
gre three forts, The firſt is the Green To, toiſe, Wine 
0 


* common, but is ſometime tound ot! thcie Coalts ; . 

Ives both on Land and Water, and has a large {trong 
dell on it's Back, which defends it from it's Enemies. 
The Lean ot this Tortoiſe looks and taſtes like Leal, 
tout any fiſhy ſavour, and the Fat is as green as 


v4 braſs, yet very tweet ; ſöme are lo large, that they 
< eig tour hundred Weight. | 
1 The ſecond is the Hawks- Bill, which is common here, 


lie Fleſh of theſe two torts ate incomparably good F 10d, 
King inferior to none, and is uſctu iu leveral Diſorders, 
lch as tht Gout, Hecticks, Epile;ſy, ſore Eyes, and is ſaid 
b dean Antidote againſt Poyion, 


h . . a 17 | 
17 The third is called the Lovger- Head. which ſcarce any 
- At covets to eat, except !. be th Negroes and Indians, 
ou ne Eggs of this and all the other ſorts (WN n art 


8 covered 
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covered with a Skin and not a Shell) are extraordina 
— Food and nourtſh very much, yet none of the(: 
orts of Creatures Eggs will admit in boiling the Whic, 
to be harder than a Jelly, notwithſtanding the Volk with 
boiling becomes as hard as any other Egg. They make 
Holes in the dry Sandy-Land, and on the River fades 
where they lay above an hundred Eggs in the Sealn 1 
large as Pullet's, afterwards they cover them carefully 
with Mould, which they beat hard and ſmooth with 
their Breaſts, where they remain till they are Haiched, 
and they lay Eggs two or three times a Year, which | 
cauſeth a prodigious Increaſe. The common way of 
taking thele Turtles is, to turn them on their Backs, in 
which Poſture they cannot dive under the Water, ſo that 
thoſe that Fiſh for them tyc a Rope about them, and 
hawl them into their Boats, or tow them to Land, and 
it is reported, that they will ſhed Tears when they ate 
taken; and though they have large Lungs within their 
Scales, yet according to Pliny. they are without Blood, 
They are commonly found floating upon the Water, and 
ſometimes faſt aſleep, at which time they will ſnort very 
loud. They have neither Tongue nor Teeth, but a very 
ſharp Bill, which ſerves them inſtead of Teeth ; they 
feed on Cockles, Muſcles, and other Sea-ſhel Fiſh, tot 
their Bills are ſo hard and ſtrong that they will readily 
break thoſe Fiſhes and cat them. a 
The Terebins, whereof there are divers ſorts, which I WW 
ſhall comprehend under the diſtinction of Land and Wa-. 
ter Terebins. ; | 
The Land Terebins are of ſeveral Sizes, but generally i 
round mouthed, and not Hawks-bil,, as ſome of the othet 
ſorts are, they are exactly in ſhape like the Turtles, and i 
move very ſlowly, and if any thing touches them, they Wh" 
readily draw their Head and Feet within their be : 0 
| Pp oa ein 
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(being ſpeckled with reddiſh ſpots, which are hard and 
firong) thar ſcarce any thing can hurt them. The Ju- 
lan eat them, and moſt of them are good Food, except 
the very large ones, and thoſe that are Musky. Theſe, 
45 well as the Tortoiſes, make Holes in the Sand-Banks 
above High-water-mark, where they lay vaſt quantities 
of Eggs in the Seaſon, which are hatched by the hcat 
of the Sun, and the young Ones, as ſoon as they are our 
of the Shell, crawl back to the Water, where they ſeek 
their Living. They are mortal Enemys to the Rattle- 
Kale, killing them wherever they meet, which they 
do by catching the Szake a little below the Neck, and 
o draw his Head into their Shell, which makes the Shale 
beat his Tail, and twiſt about with all the ſtrength and 
iolence imaginable to get away, but the Terebin ſoon 
diſpatches him, by preſſing him to Death between his 
Hells, and there leaves him. In Europe they are called 
the Land-tortozs, and are plenty up and down the Woods 


xd. WW of Carolina; they feed on Snails, Tadpools, or young 
nd Fg, Graſs, Muſbrooms, and Dew and ſlime of the Earth 
ry nd Ponds. Their Eggs are very nouriſhing, and exceed- 
cr) ing good Food. They never appear in Winter, but lie 


ney al that Seaſon in Holes in the Earth, without any man- 

tor Wc of apparent Proviſion. | 

lily The Water-Terebins have a Shell on their Backs and 
mother underneath, like the former; they ate but ſmall, 

chIontaining about as much Meat as a Pullet, and are ex- 

W. wordinary good Food in May and June, at which time 
hey make Holes in the Earth, where they lay vaſt quan- 


ally ics ot Eggs, which are hatched by the heat of the Sun 
ther {Wd Sands, as the former are. They come out about the 
and WWdieneſs of a ſmall (heſuut, and ſeek their own living: It 
they s incredible what quantities of Eggs, theſe as well as the 


aher will lay in the Seaſon, but they have ſo many 
5 8 3 | : Enemies 
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Enemies cliat ind them, ouc (eſpecially Hogs, Racoons, 200 
Crows, &c.) that cne hundredth part never come to pets 
fection. For during the time they are laying, you wil 
fee the Hug and Racoons hunc ing all along the Water ſides 
till tuey id their Eggs, which they root out of the 
Earth, aud ſo dzvour them; this is the reaſon they at; 
not io plenty in tais Province as formerly they were, 
thou.h they are {till numerous enough. I have frequent) 
ear Of chen, Which are as delicious a Morſel as evcr 
1 caiied, if well dreſs'd, Their Virtues and Uſes ar: 
men, the ſame with the Tortoiſe. | 
Ihe Has, whereof there are ſeveral forts, but non: 
lo remarkable as the Bull-Frogs, ſa called, from their bei- 
lowing, like a, Bull, which makes Strangers wonder 
hen by the fide of a Marſh) what's the matter, fir 
they hear the Frogs bellow, and can ſee no Catile: 
ey are the largeſt that are known in America, being 
generally as big as a Rabbet, I have known no Ulc made 
ot them in Phyſick. | 9 
Ihe Green Frog, ſo called from it's Colour, it is one of 
tbe. ſmalleſt fort 1 ever met with; theſe climb up Trees, 
agd ſing or make a noiſe much like the GH hopper, but 
much louder. The French eat the hinder Quarters ol 
them. | 
Ihe common Land-Frog is like a Toad, only it leaps 
and is not poyſonous. "Theſe FFogs are great devourers 
of Ants, and the Snakes devour them. Theſe Animals 
baked and beat to Powder, are taken with O-rice-Root, 
to cure the Tympany, and many other Diſorders. 
There are ſeveral other coloured ſmall Frogs in thel 
parts; and what is worthy of Obſervation is, that the) 
in general have ſuch variety of Notes from the Spring te 
the Fall, that it is very ſtrange to hear them, repreſent. 
ing as it were all the Crys, Calls, and Notes of Beaſts ale 
Birds in theſe Parts. he oo . The 


The Scorpion Lix ard, but why ſo called I know not, 
for it is not like a Scorpion in any reſpect: It is of the Liz- 
ard kind, but much bigger than any I ever ſaw in Europe. 
- I's Back is of a dark Copper-colour, and the Belly of an 
Orange. It is. very nimble in running up Trees, or up- 
on Land, and is accounted very. Poyſonous. This Ani- 
mal hath the moſt Sets of Teeth in the Mouth and 
Throat of any I have ſcen, but what they prey ur feed 
upon, I am an. intire ſtranger to, and likewiſe their Uſe in 
Puy ſick. 
| The Green-Lizards, in this Province are as. large as. 
thole to be met with in Europe, and are very harmleſs 
and beautiful, they frequently reſort to the Walls of the 
dwelling Houſes (eſpecially in the Summer ſeaſon, for in 
Winter they are not to be ſeen) and ſtand gazing on the 
Inhabitants, without any dread or fear, being very tame: 
They are of a moſt beautiful Green colour and bave a 
little Bladder under their Throat, which they fill with. 
Wind, and evacuate at pleaſure. 

There are ſeveral. other ſorts of Lizards of various and 
changable Colours, but none ſo beautiful. as the Green. 
ones Theſe Lizards are mortal Enemies to the Spiders 
and Toads, yet their Fleſh eaten is hurtful, cauſing In- 
flammations, Tumours, and Blindneſs ; the Head be- 
ing outwardly applied with Salt, draws out Darts, 
Thorns, and things ſticking in the Fleſh , it likewiſe 
walteth Wens, and other hard Swellings. The Gall 
cauſeth the Hair to fall off, and their Eggs kill ſpeedily, 
except a ſudden Remedy be exhibited made of Falcons 
Dung and, Wine. If they bite, they leave their Teeth 
behind them, which cauſeth continual Pain, until they 
are taken out. The Gray-Lizards are very common, and 
the Snakes feed upon them; for I have taken, ſeveral of 
dem out of the Bellics of the Snakes. y 
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In the Month of Jung, 1730, as I was travelling in 
the Woods together with other Company, we found an 
Inſect ſuning itſelf at the Root of a large Pine Tree, 
about the thickneſs of a Man's Finger, and three Inches 
long, it was beautifully ſtriped with Circles of Black 
and White, The Mouth was partly like the Mouth of 
a Frog, but not ſo large, it had four ſhort Feet, but no 
Tail; it was very ſoft, but the Skin exceeding tough, 
and it moved very ſlowly. Not one of the Compan 
could give me an Account what it was, neither could I 
ever learn from any I converſed with, or ſhewed it to, 
having preſerved it a conſiderable time in Spirits; but I 
rake it to be a Species of the Lizards, and have there- 


fore ranked it amongſt them, not knowing by what 
other Name to diſtinguiſh it. 


Having thus given an Account of the Frogs and Lix- 
ards, I ſhall in the next place proceed to give an Ac- 
count of the SNAKES that this Country produces, 
beginning with the moſt poyſonous, and concluding 
with thoſe that have none. And firſt, 


The Ratte-Suale, ſo called from the Rattles at the 
End of their Tails, which is a connexion of Joints (and 
{cem as if decayed) with a thin covering of an excremen- 
titions Matter, between the ſubſtance of a Nail and 4 
Horn; Nature undoubtedly deſigning theſe on purpoſe 
to give Warning of ſuch an approaching Danger, as the 
venemous Bite of theſe Snakes are. Some of them grow 
very large; as fix er ſeven Mot in length, and about the 

thickneſs of the ſmall of a Man's Legg. They give 
Notice to ſuch as approach their Danger, yg Fm, 
their Tails, which may be heard ar a great Diſtance; 
they are ſharp ſighted, and quickly difcover any thing 


apptoaching 
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approaching them a great way off. Their Skins are all 
over full ot thin tender Scales, with a Ridge through 
the middle of them, of an Orange-tawny, and blackiſh 
colour, beautifully mottled on their Backs, and their 
Bellys an Aſh colour, inclining to Lead. The Male 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Female, by a Spot on 


his Head of à black Velvet colour, and his Head is 


ſwaller ſnaped and longer. Their Bite is very venemous 
if not ſpeedily remedied, and eſpecially if it happens in 
a Vein, Nerve, Tendon, or Sinew, where it is diffi- 
cult to be cured. The Wound grows black, or of a 
id colour, cauſing a ſwelling in the Parts; dimneſs of 
the Eyes, paleneſs of the Face, Swooning, and Death, 
if a Cure be not applied in time, They are a majeſtick 
ſort of Creature, and will ſeldom or never bite (except 
they are provoked) which they cannnt do until they 
gather themſelves into a Quoil or Circle, and then will 
ſpring at a good diſtance to bite whatever provokes or 
injures them, otherwiſe they are moſt peaceable Crea- 
tures, and never attack or moleſt any one. The Ixdians 
pretend to charm them, ſo that they can take them up 
in their Hands, without any danger of being bit; 
but how far they may be expert in this kind of Prac- 
tice, is ſtill a Secret among them, but this I am certain 
of, that they are famous in curing the Bite of theſe 
and moſt other ſorts of venemous Creatutes in theſe 
parts. They have of late communicated the Method how 
to cure the Bite of the Rattle-Snake to the Chriſtians, 
which almoſt every Planter is very well acquainted with. 
This Cure is perfected by chewing in the Mouth the 
Root of an Herb that beareth Tufſts or Buttons at the 
top like Scabiows, but not of that Colour; this Root is 
is hot in the Mouth as Ginger, and about the ſame thick- 
tels, it is called the Rattle-Suake-Roce, from it's curing 
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the venomous Bite of that Snake; there are three ſorts 
of it to be found almoſt every where, this (as I ſaid be- 
fore) they chew in their Mouths, ſwallow ſome part of 
the Juice, and apply the reſt to the Wound, which per- 
fectly cures thoſe that are bit in a few moments. It is 
ſurprizing to obſerve how theſe Snakes will allure and 
charm Squirrels, Hedge-Conneys, Partridges, and many o- 
ther ſmall Bealts and Birds to them, which they quickly 
devour. The Sympathy is ſo ſtrong between theſe, that 
you ſhall ſee the Squirrel or Partridge (after they hate 
eſpied this Snake) leap or fly from Bough to Bough, 
until at laſt they run or leap directly into it's Mouth, 
not having power to avoid thei? Enemy, who never ſtits 
out of the Poſture or Quoil until he obtains his Prey. 
It is reported, they have a Rattle for every Year they 
are old, which docs not begin to grow until they arc 
three Years old, which I am apt to belieye, for the young 
ones have none, and I have ſeen and killed feveral'of thei: 
Snakes, with thirteen, and fifteen, and one with thirty 
Rattles. They have ſeveral ſmall Teeth, of which I 
cannot ſee they make any Uſe, tor they {wallow every 
thing whole, but the Teeth which poyſon, are only four, 
two on each fide of their upper Jaws ; theſe are bent like 
a Sickle and hang looſe, as if by a Joint. Towards the 
ſetting on of theſe, there is in each Tooth a little Hole 
wherein you may juſt get in the point of a ſmall Needle; 
here it is that the Poyſon comes out (which is as green 
as Graſs) and follows the Wound made by the point of 
the Teeth. Their Bite is not always of the ſame force, 
but more or leſs venemous according to the Seaſon of the 
Lear, for the hotter the Weather, the more poyſonous 
they are, eſpecially in June, July, and Auguſt In Winter 
they never appear, bur lic hid in ſome ſecret Places in 
the Earth, as all the other Snakes do, not being wm — 
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-ndure the cold Weather; for you ſhall ſee ſeveral ſotts 
ot them ly ing dead, at the approach of the Winter, not 
being able to reach or crawl into their Holes. Neither 
can we {uppoſe that they can renew their Poiſon as ſoon, 
or as often as they pleaſe, tor we have known Inſtances 
to the contrary ot two that were bit in the Leg by one 
Rutle-Snake, as they were travelling in the Woods. The 
lt was very paintul ſome Days, not having an oppor- 
tunity to get the Rattle-Snake Root, in ſome Hours at- 
ter he was bit. The other received no more harm by 
that Bite than if he had been bit by a Mouſe, or any o- 
ther Creature not venemous; ſo that we may reaſonably 
conje&tnre from this Obſervation, that their Poyſon is 
not always of the ſame efficacy. I enguired of the firſt 
Perſon, what he felt when the Snake Arlt bit him; he 
aid, it ſeemed as if a flaſh ot Fire had run through his 
Body. The Indians frequently pull out their Teeth, ſo 
that they never after wards can do any Miſchiet by bit- 
ing; this may be eaſily done, by tying a bit of red Wol- 
en Cloth to the upper end of a long hollow Cane, and ſo 
promiing the Ratele-ſnake to bite, and ſuddenly pulling 
it away from him, by which means the 'Tecth ſtick faſt 
in the Cloath, which are plainly ro be ſeen by thoſe 
preſent. They have two Noſtrils on each fide of their 
Noſe, which is not common in many of the other ſorts of 
Makes. - They Are ſo venemous that they frequently 
bite and poyſon themſelves: For, oftentimes when we 
have found out where they are (which is eaſily known 
by their continual Rattling with their Tails, which they 
ſhake and ſhiver; with wonderful nimbleneſs when they 
ur any way diſturbed) we cut down long Poles or Reeds 
and make the tops thereof ſharp, wherewith we tickle 
their ſides, and provoke:them, that at length they become 
ſo enraged, they bite themſelves, and dye in a ſhort time. 
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J hope it will not be unpleaſing to the Reader to in. 
ſert the following Account in relation to a Rattle-ſnake 
and a Dog, as it happened during my reſidence there 
viz. A Planter having taken a Ratele- ſnabe in a Nooſe 
put it into a Barrel, and brought it ro Edentown, and 
told the Inhabitants, that if they would make him drink, 
he would ſhew them ſome Diverfion ; that he had 2 
living Rattle-fnake, and a Dog that would fight it, who 
had killed ſeveral in his time; the propoſal was readi- 
ly conſented to by all that were preſent. The Planter 


immediately turned out the Snake ( which was very | 


large ) whilſt another held the Dog, as we generally 
do our Bull-Dogs. A large Ring was inſtantly made, 
and every one. cry'd out tor fair Play, viz. That the 
Snake ſhould have time to gather itſelf into a Quoil, 
or poſture of Defence, which it very quickly did, and 
immediately began to Rattle it's Tail: Every thing 
being ready, the Dog was let looſe, and attacked th: 
Snake; his uſual way of killing them, was, to ſhake 
them at full length our of their QAuoil, in which Poſture 
they can neither kap nor bite; bur this Snake being ſo 

large, the Dog had not ſtrength enough ro do it, In 
the firſt encounter he only bit it, which the Snake as 
readily returned, biting the Dog by the Ear, which made 
him cry and quit his hold, and ſeemed to be ſtun d, or 
like one in a Megrim. But the Company encouraged 
the Dog, and ſet him on again: In the ſecond encoun- 
ter it bit the Dog by the Lip, and immediately after 
bit itſelf, the Dog in a little time began to cry and rec! 
abont as if drunk or in a Megrim, grew regardlels of 
his Maſter's calling him, and in half an Hour dyed, and 
the Snake in about a Quarter: I had not related this, 
had I not been an Eye witneſs to the whole procred- 
ing. The Poyſon both of Viper and Mad-dog (Icon. 
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ceire) kill, by thickning ot the Blood after the manner 
that Runnet congeals Milk when they make Cheeſe, 
Theſe Snakes caſt their Skius every Year, and com- 
monly remain near the Place where che old Skin lies, 
theſe caſt Skins are frequently pulveriſed, and given with 
good ſuccels in Fevers, ſo is the Gall mixed with Clay, 
made up in Pills, and given in peſtulential Feyers and the 
Small Pox, for which it is accounted à noble Remedy, 
and a great Areanum, which only ſome few pretend to 
know, and to have had the firſt Knowledge and Experi- 
ence of for many Years ; ſo are the Rattles good to ex- 
pediate the Firth, and no doubt but it has all thoſe excel- 
lent Virtues that the Viper is induced with. 8 
The Ground Rattle. ſnałe, but why ſo improperly cal- 
led, I know no Reaſon for, becauſe it has no Rattles, and 
only reſembles the Rattle. ſnałe a little in colour, but is 
darker, and not ſo large, ſeldom exceeding a Foot of 
ſixteen Inches in length, and 1s reckoned one of the moll 
poy ſonous and worlt of Snakes, and is ſaid to be the 
lateſt Snake we have that returns to it's Hole in the fall 
of the Leaf, It's Uſes and Virtues are unknown to any 
in theſe Parts, except the Indians. „ 
The Horn-ſnakes, ſo called, trom a Horn growing ip. 
their Tail like a Cock's Spur, with which they ſtrike 
and Kill whatever they wound with it, except a ſpeedy 
Remedy be applied. They are like the Rattle-ſuake in 
colour, but a frele lighter. They hiſs exactly like a 
Gooſe when any thing approaches them. This Horn in 
their Tail is all the Weapon they have with which they 
rike and deſtroy their Enemy, for they never bite as 
the Rattle · nale and other Snakes do. They give warn- 
ing to ſuch as approach their Danger by Hiſſing. They 
ue 2 very venemous Snake, hardly admitting of a cure 
tom the Iadiau; yet the moſt effectual Method to per- 
2 " oe 
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fect this Cure js by the Rattle. ſnate Root, cupping Glf. 
ſes and Scarification, or Eutting off the Fleſh to the 
Bone, and laſtly by Amputation of the Parts. Theſe 
Snakes are near as long as the Rattle-ſnale, but are not 
Penn in this Province, and I have been credibly in- 

rmed by {everal of the Planters, that they have (cen 
them ſtrike their Horns into Trees, and particularly in- 
to the Pine and Locus?, which in a few Hours decayed 


and died, though betore that it was in it's full Bloom. 


But be that as it will, J am certain of this, that it is a | 


dangerous Snake, and it's Wounds very difficult and 
tedious to be cured; = 
The Water-ſuakes, whereof there are four ſorts. The 
firſt is of the Horn-inake Colour, but not ſo large, aid 
is as poyfonous as any of the other ſorts. The ſecond is 
a long Snake, and differs from the other in colour, being 
more dark. 'Thefe Snakes will frequently ſwim over 
laige Rivers, and often hang upon the Boughs of Birch, 
and ſeveral other Trees by the Water fide, and ſome- 
times drop into the Cannoes as they are paſſing by, they 
are alſo very poyſonous. The third is ot an Exgliß Ad- 
der colour, but always frequents the Salts, and lies ge- 
nerally under the drift Sea- weed, where they are in 2 
bundance, and are accounted very mifchievous when 
they bite. The fourth is of a ſooty black Colour, and 
frequents Ponds and Ditches, and is as Poyſonons 35 
any of the tormer. When theſe Snakes bite (if a Reme- 
dy be not ſpeedily applied) there enſueth great Pain, In- 
flammation, blackneſs in the Wound, the Vertigo, and 
Death within three Days; for the Poyſon is ſo malig- 
nant, that it furthwith diſperſes through the whole Body, 
which when it comes to the Heart, the Creature imme- 
diately falls down dead. Theſe and all the other Snakes 
lay Eggs, except the Viper. The Cure for the bite of 


theſe 
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theſe, is much the ſame with that of the Horn-ſnake, 
and their Virtues and Ules the ſame with the Viper. 

The Swamp-ſnakes, whereof there are three ſorts, and 
are very like the Water-ſnakes,and may properly be rank- 
ed amongſt them. The firſt is of a dirt Brown colour on 
his Back, and the Belly is of a Carnation or Pink co- 
lour, and is large, but not venemous. The ſecond is 
large, and the back is of the colour of the former, but 
the Belly is of a tawny and light Copper colour, beauti- 
fully mottled; theſe always abide in Swamps and Marſh- 
es and are poyſonous. The third is mottled, with a 
dark brown Colour on the Back, and the Belly of a 
lirid and Orange colour. They are very poyſonous, and 
remain likewiſe in Swamps and Ponds, and have pro- 
digious wide Mouths, they are commonly as thick as 
the Calf of a Man's Leg, though they are not very long, 
they feed on Water-rats, Mice, and ſeveral ſorts ot In- 
ds. The cure of theſe is much the ſame with the 
former, and may indifferently be uſed after the ſame 
manner. JT 

The Red-back Snakes (ſo called from their Red-backs) 
ue long ſlender Snakes, they are rare to be met with, 
and are very poyſonous ; it is reported that the Indians 
themſelves cannot cure the venemous bite of them: I 
never knew any one bit by them, and I ſaw but one 
during my abode in thoſe Parts. TE 

The Vipers whereot there are two ſorts. The firſt is o 
2 prayiſh colour like the Halian Viper, the other black and 
ſhort, - Both theſe ſorts are venemous, and ſpread their 
Heads flat when they are prevoked. They lic hid in 
the Ground all the Winter Seaſon, and are generally a- 
bout a Foot and a half, or two Feet in Length. Their 
Heads are very broad compared with the Body, and the 
Neck much narrower than the Head. Their * — 
| " 
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ſmall ſharp, and curled at the end, The Teeth upon the 
upper Chop are very long and 'grooked like a Sickle, 
and upon either fide it hath, four ; thoſe upon the 
lower Chop, are ſo ſmall that they can ſcarce be ob- 
ſerved by the naked Eye, neither can the length of the 
Veeth be {cen except you take away the little Blauder in 
which they lie concealed, in this Bladder it carries Poy- 
ſon, which it intuſeth into the Wounds it makes with its 
Teeth. The Scales of a Viper are more ſharp than a 
Snake's ; it lies for the moſt part Quailed up like a Rattle- 
Snake, In the Viper there is nothing venemous but the 
Hcad and Gall, which are caſt away as uſeleſs. It is 
tharp ſighted, cratty, and venemous Creature, biting 
thale that ſuddenly paſs by it. The Viper is ſaid to con- 
ceive Eggs within her, which fhe does not lay after the 
manner of other Serpents; but in her Body they are 
hatched into living Vipers. For as Pliny reporteth, that 
ot all Creatures that want Hair, the Viper and the Da- 
phin oniy bring forth their Young with Life. Ir is like- 
wile reported, that after they have ingendered, the Fe- 
male deſtroys the Male, and feeds on him ; and that the 
Young Ones cat their way out of their Female's Bell), 
when ſhe is ready to bring them forth, and feed on her 
till they are able to fend for themſelves. But how true 
this may be, I will not take upon me to determine; but 
this I am certain of, that I have killed ſeveral of them 
and after having opened them, have found fifteen ot 
more young ones alive in the Female's Belly. The bit- 
ting of the Viper is mortal, and kills within three Days 
at fartheſt, if not ſpeedily cured; the Poyſon is univerſal 
as if the Body were ſet on Fire with violent Convulſions 
| Weaknels, cold Sweats, Vomiting, and then Death. Af 

firſt the Poyſon may be ſucked out e l the Anus 

of a Hen to the part after Scarification, or 6Kea Hake 
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of Garlick, Onions, and Venice-Treacle, drinking French 
Wine, Garlick Broth, with Mithridate, Baxoar- mineral, 
Myrrh, and the Ratule-ſuake Root. The Virtues ot the 
Vipers are ſo well known, that it would be needleſs to 
trouble the Reader with them, only that they are more 
valuable than any of the other Snakes. 
The Red-bely-ſnakes, theſe frequent the Land, and are 
ſo called, from their Red-bellies, which inclines to an 
Orange colour: They are not very venemous, for 1 have 
known ſeveral Perſons bit by them, ſome whercot were 
not much hurt, and others have ſuffered much by them. 
But Iam perſwaded that there are two different ſorts of 
theſe Snakes, but ſo like each other, that there has been 
no difterence made between them at preſent ; otherwiſe 
their bites would not produce {uch contrary effects, as 
they are known to do. | 
The Chicken-ſnake, or Egg-ſnake, fo called, from it's 
frequenting about Hen-yards, and devouring Eggs and 
Chickens. They are commonly of a dusky ſoot colour, 
though J ha ve ſeen ſome of them dark, yellow, and mot- 
tled. They are about four Foot long, and the thickneſs 
ofa Man's Wriſt, they frequently climb up large Pine 
Trees, will row themſelves round, and ſtick to the fide 
of it, where there ſeems to be no manner of hold, above 
twenty or thirty Feet high; there ſun themſelves, and 
leep in the heat of the Day. I cannot find that they are 
denemous, but are miſchievous about Houſes, and will 
mitate' exactly che call and cry of ' Chickens, and allure 
— decoy them, vrhich they will quickly ſeize and 
7 | 
The Brimſtone· ſnake, ſo called, from it's being almoſt 
A that colour. y might as well hvae called it, the 
Claſs, or brittle-Snaſce, for it is as brittle as Glaſs, or a 
Tobacco-Pipe, for give it the leaſt touch with Co 
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Twig it immediately breaks, or rather disjoynts into ſe- 
veral pieces; and ſeveral in theſe parts confidently affirm 
that if they remain in the fame place untouch'd, they 
will joyn together again. Whar harm there may be in 
this brittle-ware, I cannot tell, tor I never knew any Per. 
ſon hurt bythem. 

The King-ſuake is the longeſt of all other Snakes in 
theſe parts, but are not common; the {rdians make Gir- 
dles and Saſhes of their Skins, and it is reported by them, 
that they are not very venemous, and that no other 
Snake will meddle with them, which I ſuppoſe is the | 
Reaſon that they are ſo fond of wearing their Skins about 
their Bodies as they do. 5 

The Corn-ſnake, ſo called, from it's being met with in 
Corn- fields, and ſcarce any where elſe. They are not 
venemous, neither do they gather themſelves into a = 
like the Viper or Rattle-ſnake. They are near a Yard 
long, and of a Brown colour, mixt with Tawny. - 
The Green-ſnakes are very ſmall, and are ſo called, from 
their beautiful green Colour (if any. Beauty may be al- 
lowed to Snakes) the Planters.make themſelves very fa- 
miliar with them, and will frequently put them in their 
Boſoms, without any dread or fear, becauſe there is no 
manner of harm in rhem. | 
The Black-eruncheon-ſuake might have very well been 
numbered amongſt the Water- nakes: they are ſo called, 
from their ſhape, being the thickeſt and ſhorreft kind of 
Snakes Lever ſaw ; they lie on the Banks, and at the 
Roots of Trees by the Water ſides, and when any thing 
diſturbs them, they dart themſelves into the Salt-water 
like an Arrow out of a Bow. What good or harm thers 
is in them I know not, ſome of theſe Water-ſnakes wi 
' ſwallow a black-land Snake, half as long again as them 
ſelves, as I obſerved in one of them that I ſhot. 
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The long Black-ſnake is very common, and generally 
ix Feet in length, it trequents the Land altogether, 
ind is the nimblelt Creature living, ic has no manner of 
Venom in it's bite, but the part ſometimes ſwells and 
turns to a running Sore. Theſe Snakes are the beſt 
Mouſers that can be, for wherever they flequent, they 
deſtroy Lizards, Frogs, Rats and Mice, leaving not one 
of thole Vermine alive, They are very miſchievous a- + 
bout Dairics and amongſt Eggs, skimming the Cream 
of the former, and ſwallowing the latter. They will 
ſometimes {wallow all the Eggs from under the Hen that 
ics, and Quoil themſelves under her in the Neſt where 
they are often found by the Honſe-wife: They kill 
the Rattle ſuate where-ever they find him, by twiſting 
their Head about his Neck, and ſo whip him to death 
with their Tails; and notwithſtanding the Agility of 

this Snake, yet it is ſo brittle, that when it is purſued, 
and gets it's Head into the hole of a Tree or Wall, if 
any one gets hold of it at the other end, it will twiſt it 
ſelf in pieces. One of theſe Snakes, whoſe Neck ſeems 
to be no thicker than a Woman's little Fiuger, will 
ſwallow a Squirret or Rat, which I have taken out of 
bei Bellies; ſo much does that part ſtrecch in all thoſe 
Creatures. It likewiſe feeds on ſmall Inſecis and Flies, 
14 taking them betwixt the forks of its Tongue. 
| of The Eel-ſnake, though improperly ſo called, b-cauſe 

rei voching but a kind of Leech that ſucks and cannot 
1 dite, as other Snakes do, but is very large, being com- 
ung monly eighteen or ninteen Inches long, and has all the 


ww roperties that other Leeches have. and lives in Ponds as 
vil en do. There is likewiſe a Leech in this Province, of 


tic ſame bigneſs of thoſe with us in Europe 


Having given as large an Account as is yet known of 
tc Habe in theſe Parts; I will in the next Place pro- 


ceed 
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ceed to treat of ſome of the ſmaller Reptiles or Inſcd 
that are moſt remarkable, and to be met with in this 
Country; but to give a large Deſcription of all the di. 
terent Species that this Country produces, would require 
too large a Volum, which is not my intention at pre- 
lent. Beſides the Iudians give us many ſtrange and un- 
couth Names for various kinds ot Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes 
Snakes, and Inſects, that we are intire Strangers to; for 
the greateſt part of this ſpacious and large Country lies 
wafte at preſent, and undoubtedly there will be many 
curious and conſiderable Diſcoveries made, when 
once this Country is well ſettled and inhabited by th: 
Chriſtians, for the Indians whilſt they remain in their 
Idolatrous Practices, never will be brought over to cul- 
tivate this rich and noble Country, or even to make 
Diſcoveries of what they know of it already, But to 
proceed to the Reptiles and Inſects. 


The Bees are in great Plenty, not only in Hives, in 
the Planrer's Gardens, but are likewiſe to be met with 
in ſeveral parts of the Woods in hollbw Trees, wherein 
are frequently found vaſt quantities of Honey, and Wax. 
The Uſes and Profits of theſe noble Inſe&s, are ſo well 
kuown amongs us in Europe, that it would be needlels 
to trouble the Reader about them. Their Bee-hive; 
are generally made of ſome piece of hollow Tree, and 
eſpecially the ſweet Gum Tree, which they cut at pro- 
per lengths for that purpoſe, with a Board at the top for 
a Covering ; theſe are all the ſorts of Bee-hives madeulc 
of in this Country, ſome whereof are larger than out 
Barrel. The Humble-bees are of the ſame ſort in this 
Province as thoſe with us in Ireland, and other parts of 
Europe. MC CE eee Th 
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The Si/k-worms : In ſeveral of our Journies in this 
Province, we found great numbers of them, with quan- 
ities of Silk as large as our ordinary Hall. nut. And no 
doubt theſe profitable Inſects might be brought to great 
perfection in Carolina. as in any part of —_— it the 
{me Care were taken there as is in Frauce, Spain, and 
many other Places, ſince this Country doth naturally 
produces them. In proceſs of time, they leave off Spin- 
ning, and receive Wings like Butter-flies, and after three 
or tour Days Copulation, the Male preſently dies, and 
the Female having lay'd many Eggs, dies allo, The 
whole Worms dried, powder'd, and laid to the Crown 
of the Head, are good in Megrims, Virtigoes and Con- 
wifons, and the Aſhes of the Silk cleanſeth Wounds, 


C. 
The Butter-flies are produced from ſmall Eggs as the 
Silk-worms are, and are very plenty all over this Pro- 
vince, and of ſeveral ſorts: ſome large, and others 
ſmall, and moſt beautifully Mottled with variety of fine 
Colours. They generate in May, genes and July, and 
lay vaſt quantities of Eggs in the Seaſon, from whence 
they are produced. There are ſome of them larger in 
tus Province than ww I have met- with 1a Europe, for 
jou ſhall frequently ſee them chace rhe Humming-birds 
way from the Flowers on which they feed. It is a 
long lived Inſe&, after the Head is off; for I pulled off 
the Head from one of them in the middle of Summer, 
that lived above thirty five Days, and could flie all that 
time. This any one that pleaſes may try and prove the 
Truth ef it. The Powder of theſe Inſects taken in- 
vardly, provokes Urine, and have much the ſame Vir- 
es with the Sili- worm. 5 
The Graſs-hyppers are very plenty. whereof there 
ve two Sorts ; the firſt are of a much larger ſize than 
12 U 2 any 
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any I have met with in Europe. The ſecond are much 
of the ſame bigneſs as thoſe with us. Both thele ſorts 
ſeem to be more lazy and dull Inſe&s than thoſe in Eu. 
rope, for they are ſeldom heard ſinging, but commonly 
are groveling in the Duſt. They are likewiſe bad ſight. 
ed, for they will ſcarce ſtir *till you almoſt tread upon 
them. Of all Creatures that are known to live, the 
Graſs-hopperz alone have no Mouth, only a ſharp Pipe 
in their Breaſts, wherewith they ſuck in the Dew, on 
which they live, Their Breaſts are full of {mall ſharp 
Pipes, with which they make that ringing Noile we | 
hear, and their Bellies, for the moſt part, are found 
empty. They engender with their Bellies upward, and 
have a roughneſs on their Backs, which is ſharp, and it 
is with this that they make Holes in the Earth, where 
they lay their Eggs, and breed. When theſe Eggs arc 
hatched (which is by the heat of the Sun) there appear 
firſt little Worms or Maggots, which in proces of 
time become Graſi-hoppert. The Males are only (aid to 
fing, and the Females to be always ſilent. They are 
never to be met in theſe parts in the Winter Seaſon, The 
Powder of them dried and given with Pepper, helps the 
Cholick, difficulty of Urine, and the Aſhes with Rheuj 
Wine the Gravel. 

Sews, or Hog-lice, breed in moſt places, eſpecially un- 
der Stones and rotten Wood, whereof there are two 
forts in this Province, but not {o plenty as with us, by 
reaſon that the Mood. peckers, and ſeveral other Birds and 
Creatures continually devour them. When they ate 
touched, they gather themſelves up as round as a Fes. 
The whole Inſe& is thin, and of volatile Parts, digeſting, 
cleanſing, opening, and a great diſolver of all tartatou 
Natter, therefore good in all ObſtruRions,  Jaundice, 
Cholick, King's Evil, old ſordid and rebellious Ulcers, 
5 | | 91 Convulſions, 
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Convulſions, Stone and Gravel, Rickets in Children, 
dimneſs of 1 French Pox, and many other ſtubborn 
and lingring Diſorders. 5 
The Fire- y. (I would not have the Readers be miſ- 
taken, and take theſe Inſects for the Pyrales or Fire- flies 
that are repreſented by Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, as 
bred and living in the Fire.) Theſe live in the open 
Air, and are ſo called, from their appearing .at Night 
like ſo many ſhining Sparks of Fire. They are as lon 
35 the Drones amongſt the Bees, but much thicker, a 
are of a browniſh colour. Their Light is under their 
Wings, which appears frightful to Strangers at firſt 
ſight, although they have no manger of harm in them. 
[ have frequently taken them and broke off their Wings, 
that they could not fly away, and placed them on a Book 
in a dark Room, and whatever way they went, I could 
plainly ſee and diſtinguiſh each Letter. They appear in 
May, and remain moſt part of the Summer, and are at 
ſometimes in ſuch plenty, that the Woods ſeem to be 
1 Sparks of Fire; they are never to be ſeen in 
the Day, but fly all the Night. What Virtues they 
he WY may be indued with, are uncertain ; for I never knew 
a uſe made of them in this Country. - 
The Crickets are winged Inſects like the Locuſts, or 
n- Graſs-boppers, and are plentifully to be met with in this 
Frovince. They ſeldom frequent the dwelling Houſes 
4 thole with us in Ireland do, but are often heard and 
ken in the Woods and Corn- fields (eſpecially in the 
Smmer) where they Sing almoſt continually, in Minter 
they approach near the Houſes and other warm places, 
tiey are very miſchievous, for they frequently cut 
lage holes in Linnen and Woollen, and are likewiſe 
great devourers ot Corn and all kinds of grain. The 
onder of them is ſaid to provoke Urine, and ſtrengrhen 
rac 
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the Sight, their Juice has the ſame effect, and their Aſhes 
excellent againſt Huxes and the Gravel. 

The Lady Bird is a beautiful ſmall Inſect (with red 
Wings and black ſpots thereon) which the Children in 
Ireland frequently play with; it is to be met with in Caro- 
lina in the Summer time, and is a wonderful Cordial, curing 
all Fevers how poyſonous or malignant ſoever, by its 
ſudvrifick quality. The Powder of its Body is of a 
deep Purple colour, and emits its Tincture into Water 
and Spirits of Wine, being not inferior to Saffron. 

The Cantharides or Spaniſh-flies, are here likewiſe to 
be met with in the Summer time. Theſe InſcRs are pro- 
duced from ſmall Worms like the Catter-pliar in Fig-Trecs 
Pear- Trees, Wild-Pines or Pitch-T rees and the Eglantine- 
Brier: Their uſes and virtues are ſo well known, that 
it wou'd be needleſs to trouble the reader about them. 

The Piſmire or Ant, is a ſmall, bur induſtrious and 
wile inſect, gathering its food in the Summer in the full 
Moons and reſting in the new ones: They are like a com- 
mon wealth, and gather Corn for their Winter proviſions, 
which they dry and bite at both ends that it may not 
grow: They wear away Stones by their aſſiduity and 
make beaten Road ways; they help one another in 
drawing their Burthens; dam out Water and bury their 
Dead. The greater lead the way, and leſſer drag the 
Corn ; and when dirty; they cleanſe themſelves before 
they enter into their habitations: 'They teach their 
young to Labour, but expel the Idle, and when they car- 
ry their grain, it is ſaid to be a ſign of fowl Weather. 
They caſt up the Earth over the Mouths of their Caves 
(that the Water may not enter in) wherein they have 
three Cells; in the one they live, in another they breed 
and bury their Dead, and in the third they keep their 
Corn, They generate in Winter, and bring forth Eggs, 
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which in Spring are Ants; when old they grow winged, | | Wh 
then ſuddenly after die. The Ants are of a hot and dry 1 
Nature, excite luſt, and wonderfully refreſh the Spirits, | 
their Eggs help deafneſs, and many other excellent virtues 14 
ate atributed to them. | 1 | 
The Spider is a poyſonous Inſet, which hurts by 
ſtinging. There are divers ſorts of theſe Inſects in Ame- 
rica, but the moſt remarkable is the Mountain - Spider yſo 
called, for its being found commonly in the Woods near 
the Mountains, and ſcarce any where elſe. It is the moſt 
poyſonous and largeſt of all Spiders that are yet known 
in America. Several ſorts of theſe Spiders make their 
Webs or nets ſo ſtrong that they often take ſmall Birds 
in them. Thoſe that have the Misfortune to be ſtung by 
theſe inſects, are afflicted with different diſorders, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Spiders, which have com- 
municated the poyſon. For you ſhall ſometime find- 
them afflicted with violent pains at the heart, ſhortneſs 
ot Breath, heats and colds all over the Body, tumors, 
laflammations, tremblings, cold ſweats, vomiting, ſing- 
ing, laughing, talking, fleeping, ſtarting, and ſometimes 
fear, frenzy, and madneſs, with many other griveous 
ſymptoms, which often end in Death, without a ſpeedy 
remedy be applied. The cure is done by bathing with 
decoction of ſtinking Trefoil and Oil; fomenting the 
part with Spunges dipt in Vinegar, by application of the 
mullet, lees of Wine and Juice of Ivy ; giving inwardly 
an eleuary made of Tamarisk, Mithridate, and ſometimes 
Myfick. The Indians cure it by ſucking the part with 
their Mouths, and continually ſpitting out the venom. 
Theſe Inſects being made into a Plaſter and applied to 
the wriſts and Temples, cure Agues. To 
The Ear-wig is to be met with in this Province in the 
umner time, and is the lame as in Europe; theſe Inſects 
5, . ; being 
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being boiled in Oil and applied to the Arteries of the 
Temples and Wriſts, are ſaid to cure Convulfions, b 

cauſing a Fever. Their Powder mixt with Hare's pils 

and ſ@ put into the Ears Evening and Morning, cure 
Deafeneſs. | 

The common Small- black- flies are plenty in thele parts 
and are more troubleſome here than iu France or Spain, 
eſpecially about the Legs, and no where elſe, for they 
will pierce through à pair of Stockings, and bite like 
the Clegs or Gad. flies in Ireland 

The large Black-mackrel-flies are alſo plenty, eſpeci- 
ally in the Summer time, and are the ſame as thoſe with 

us in Europe. The powder of theſe Inſe&s and their 
Juice cures Baldneſs, 

The Ox, or Gad-flies, are ſo called, from their torment- 
ing the Cattle in the Summer time; they are of various 
colours, but moſtly yellow and green, and are plenty in 
this Province in the Months ot Fuly and Augult, at 
which time they are troubleſome to Horſes, eſpecially 
about the Ears and head, and no where elſe; for which! 
reaſon you ſhall ſee thoſe that ride in the Woods, fix 
green boughs on the Horſes heads, to defend them from 
theſe: miſchievous Inſects. 

The Moth is there likewiſe, and differs in nothing from 
thoſe in Europe, being as miſchievous and deſtructive to 
Woollen Cloths and Books as thoſe with us. An Oil 
made of them isſaid to cure Deafneſs, Warts, and the 
Leproſy, and being mixed with Tar, to be good in all 

ſorts of rebellious Ulcers, Botches, Scabs, Whittles, Oc. 
The Weewvil, is a little ſmall Worm, not much bigger 
than a-Afite, and is very diſtructive to Trees, but more 
eſpecially to Corn, for I have ſeen Barrels full of Indian 
Wheat or Maia intirely ruined by theſe Inſects, when 


there has not proper care been taken, to prevent ou 
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meet —— meddle with any grain (en · 
oli the weather) but when it is put up in cloſe pia - 
gs, ſuch as barrels and the like, yet this may be eafly:: 
— by ſhaking a little Salt at che bottom and top 
of thoſe velſels the Corn is in. LAWS en tene 
—— 3 theſe are Has, red; 
nd in ſhape and bigneis like the — they hare 
n oſlenſiue ſmell when they are killed, they haunt Beds, 
ick Men's Blood very greedily, eſpecially about the Neck 
d Face, Which in man yiappeareth: for à Day or two, 
1 it ſtung with Nertles, and art as numerous in this 
Province as in France or Spain. Pliny ſaitch, dhey are 
againſt all Poy ſons aud biting ot Ser pm. Miur- 
ws laith, that the Powder ot them cures all Fevers, 
their dcent, che Fits of the Mother, and that they are 
lcceſsful to forte away the Birth, and Atter-birtn. 
The Cub roch, is a kind of Beerle, ſomeching larger 
than a Cricket) and of a dark brown Colour; they tre» 
quent the Houſes, and are very miſchievous 
Svoks and Linnen, by eating innumerable Holes in them, 
| there be not care taken —— — keep tchoſe places 
Gran where thoſe things are laid up. When they are 
killed, * Buggy; cheir * in Phyñeck are 
certain. W 8 N. vr y =. 
The — are 4 Species of the Bases, and 
þ called, rom their conſtant row ling the Horſe- dung 
(wheteon they feed) from one place to another, till it is 
10 bigger than a {mall Bullet. They are one of the 
'rongelt Inſects, ot the ſame Size I have ever teen ; 
they frequently fly into Houſes, and I have ſeen one of 
hem move u Brals Candle ſtiek from one place to another 
pon a Table, which ſeem'u vety- 
vc. not long aſter my mos being one Night at a 
+7" mad Who — I — ck 
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being boiled in Oil and applied to the Arteries of the 
Temples and Wriſts, are {aid to cure Convulfions. b 
cauſing a Fever. Their Powder mixt with Hare's pi: 
and ſ@ put into the Ears Evening and Morning, cur: 
Deafeneſs. 

The common Snall- black- fties are plenty in thele parts 
and are more troubleſome here than in France or Spain 
eſpecially about the Legs, and no where elſe, for chey 
will pierce through a pair of Stockings, and bite {ike 
the Clegs or Gad-flies in Ireland 

The large Black-mackrel-flies are alſo plenty, eſpeci- 
ally in the Summer time, and are the ſame as thoſe with 
us in Europe. The powder of theſe Inſe&s and their 
Juice cures Baldneſs, 

The Ox, or Gad-flies, are lo called, from their torment- 
ing the Cattle in the Summer time; they are of various 
colours, but moſtly yellow and green, and are plenty in 
this Province in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, at 
which time they are troubleſome to Horles, eſpecially 
about the Ears and head, and no where elſe; for which 
reaſon you ſhall ſee thoſe that ride in the Woods, fix 
green boughs on the Horſes heads, to defend them from 
theſe miſchievous Inſects. | | 

The Meth is there likewiſe, and differs in nothing from 
thoſe in Europe, being as miſchievous and deſtructive to 
Woollen Cloths and Books as thoſe with us. An Oil 
made of them isſaid to cure Deafneſs, Warts, and the 
Leproſy, and being mixed with Tar, to be good in all 
ſorts of rebellious Ulcers, Botches, Scabs, W hittles, Oc. 

The Weewil, is a little ſmall Worm, not much bigger 
than a Mite, and is very diſtructiye to Trees, but more 
eſpecially to Corn, for Ihave ſeen Barrels full of Indian 
Wheat or Maia, intirely ruined by theſe Inſects, when 


there has not proper care been taken, to prevent mw 
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toing miſchief. They never meddle with any grain (ex- 
paled in the weather) but when it is put up in cloſe pia- 
gs, ſuch as barrels and the like, yet this may be eatly 
rmedied by ſhaking a little Salt at the bottom and top 
of thoſe vellels the Corn is in. 
The Chinch Wall. louſe, or 3 theſe are Har, red, 
ad in ſhape and bigneis like the Sheep-louſe,- they have 
n offenſive ſmell when they are killed, they haunt Beds, 
ſuck Men's Blood very greedily, eſpecially about the Neck 
ud Face, which in many appeareth for a Day or two, 
w it ſtung with Nertles, and are as numerous in this 
Province as in France or Spain. Pliny ſaith, they are 
good againſt all Poyſons and biting ot Serpents. Mar- 
wes laith, that the Powder ot them cures all Fevers, 
their dcent, the Fics of the Mother, and that they are 
lucceſsful to force away the Birth, and Atter-birth. _ 
The Cock-roch, is a kind of © Beetle, ſomething larger 
than a Cricket, and of a dark brown Colour; they tre- 
quent the Houſes, - and are very miſchie vous am | 
Books and-Linnen, by eating innumerable Holes in them, 
i there be not eare taken to (weep and krep thoſe places 
dean where thoſe things are laid up. When they are 
killed, they ſtink like Buggs; their Uſes in Phyſick are 


' 


certain. N-. | | 
The Twmblesturds, ate a Species of the Beetles, and 
called, from their conſtant rowling the Horie- dung 
vheteon they feed) from one place to another, till it is 
io bigger than a {mall Bullet. They are one of the 
krongelt Inſects, ot the lame Size I have ever ſeen; 


they frequently fly into Houſes, and I have ſeen one of 


them move a Brals Candleſtick from one place to another 
pon a Table, which ſeem'd vety ſtrange to me at firit; 
ar not long after my arrival, being one Night at a 
theſe 
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Inſects under two diſſerent Candle- ſticks aàmongſt other 
Diſcourſes, he told me, he would make the Candle-ſticks 
move about the 'T able by a certain Smell, as we pteiend- 

ed: He had all this time kept the Candle-ſticks in his 
Hands on the Table. I was very deſirous to ſee this 
performance ; he immediatcly takes his Hands trom the 
Candle-ſt icks, and ſtruck three times under the Table, 
and ſeemed to mutter ſome tew Worus (as Juglers arc 
known to do) which he had no ſooner ended, but the 

Candleſticks began to move backwards and torwards, to 
my great-ſurprize, for I could imagine nothing elſe but 

that it had been ſome ſecret Charm he had got from the 
Indians, who are great Conjurers. After the Company 
had ſufficiently diverted themſelves at my ſurprize, and 
how deſirous I was to have this Charm communicated 
to me, one of the Company takes up the Candleſticks, 
and diſcovers theſe Inſects, which are of the ſame Shape, 
but ſomething. larger than the common Beetles, that ate 
to be met with in Ireland, which feed on the Cow-dung, 
and make Holes in the Ground, There are ſeveral other 
different Species of Beetles here, but none ſo remarkable 
as theſe, or ſo beautiful, with variety of Colours, ſuch 
as Red, Green, Black, Yellow, Cc. (except the Harned- 
Beetle, Bull-Fly, or Flying-ſlag.) Theſe Beetles ſeem to 
be infected with little ſmall InfeRs of a light browniſh 
Colour, which are commonly called the Lice of the 
Beetles. Their Powder is uſed againſt the falling out of 
the Fundament, to expel Urine, and cure the bite of 2 
Mad-dog. The Juice cures Wounds, and in Plaſter wit 
Buboes, and peſtilentiai Carbuncles. Nin 
The Autkeetres (in the Indian Language called 7e- 
quani) whereof there are two ſorts. The firſt is ſmall 
but pernicious and troubleſome, of a dark colour, anc 
are ſo miſchievous, and - plentiful in ſome places . 
| 1 ie 
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Continent ( and eſpecially on the Marſhes and low Ws 


G:ounds) that Icarce any one can live there, except the hit 
ada, whom they do not bite or moleſt ; this I am per- 11 
(waded is OWINg in a great meaſure to their ſo frequently W 
anvinting themſelves with Bear*s-greaſe, and many other $9 
Oimments, which they make and daub thei: Bodies 1 
with. 12 | 
The ſecond ſort are exactly the ſame in ſhape and iz 
wich the tormer, but are of a whitiſh Colour; theſe are 
not troubleſome to the Inhabitants, neither do:they bite 
like the former, they are generally brought here by 
Southerly Winds in Fuly and Aug uſt, in ſuch vaſt quan- 
ties, that it is ſtrauge to beholy them, they either die 
luddenly, or are carried away with the Winds, ſhiftin 
from che South. What Virtues they may be indu 
with is uncertain. N 5 Is SAT 
Tue Muckeetve- Hawks, are Inſccts, ſo called, from 
their continually hunting after Muskeetves, and killing 
ad eating them; they are a large Flie, with a long Bo- 
4% great Head, and Wings, reſembling the Dragon-flie, 
whereof they are a Species. They are very plenty all 
over this Province, eſpecially in the latter end of Summer. 
They ſeldom appear in the Day-time, but hunt the 
Mukeetoes all nighc long. I know no other ule they are 
good for than in deſtroying thoſe Inſects, ſo pernicious 
— r ſo that the Planters ſeldom 
| them, | L 
The Horned Beetle, Bull ſie, or Stag, are to be met 
uch in ſer eral parts ot Carolina. Theſe Inſects have no 
Nings, but a large pair of Horns on their Head, exactly 
tſembling the Horns of a Deer, for which reaſon they 
ve called the Fhing-ftag, theſe Horns they can at pleaſure 
bring together and bite withal. Theſe Beetles are hung as 
n Amulet about Quiddren's Necks for ſeveral ee | 
a> 2 
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The Sand flie, lo called, from their breeding, and al- 
ways being found in the Sand- banks, and near the Rivers. 
they are very imall, not much larger than a Gnat, and 
are almoſt as pernicious and troubleſom as the Muskeetces, 
eſpecially about the Face and no where elſe. 

Ihe Waſps ate very plenty in this Province, they build 
their Netis in Jrees, the ſubſtance whereot ſeems lik: 
Cob-webs, or a kind of brown Paper, and it is ſaid they 
ingender in Autumn, but never in the Spring, and arc 
bred out of the {otter parts of Horfe-fleſh, they live up- 
on Fleſh, and ſeve ral ſorts of Inſe&s, which they hunt 
atter and kill for their Proviſions. The Waſps, like ma- 
ny other Inſe&s, are not to be ſcen all the Minter, but 
lie in Holes or hol'ow Trees all that Scaſon, and they 
live not above two Years. They ſeldom are miſchievous, 
or do any harm, except you provoke them, or approach 
too near their Nefts, which the Planters frequently ſet 
fire to, by ſhooting at them with Gun-powder. (This 
is commonly done late in the Evening, or early in the It 
Morning) and then they run away as faſt as poſfibly they d) 
can, to avoid being ſturg, tor when they are provoked, C 
they will purine in great Numbers thoſe that have mo- un 
leſted them I heir Sting is worſe than that of the Bess, a 
and is cured by application of Cuw-dung mixed witi 8 * 

| Barly-meal, or Leaven mixed with Ou and Vinegar. The th 
Powder of them is good to open Obſtructions of the WI K 
Reins and Blauder, ſome uſe them in all Cafes where Bil * 
Sews or Hog-lice are uſed, and with the ſame ſuccels. an 

The Hornets are in great plenty in this Province; they 
build thelr Neſts in Eves and Holes in the Earth, much ea 
like the former, and are ſaid to be produced out of the to 
harder parts of Horſe-fleſb, as the other is out of the 
ſofter. Their Decoction, or diſtilled Water, if touched i tre 
on the Skin, makes the place ſwell as if there * * 
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ſe, or the Parts had been poyſoned, yet without pain; 
The Cute for this, and their Sting is Venice-treatie takem 
mwardly, and apply ing outwardly Cow-dung, faſting Spit- 

tle, Bariey- meal, Oil aud Vinegar, &c. D 

The Labourers, ate a Specic of Hornets, and are fo cal- 
ed, from che pains- and labour which they take in build= 
ing theit Neſts with a kind of yellow Clay, they make 
Rooms or Cells wherein they breed their young, which 
is wrought 10 cloſe, and after ſuch a manner, that it is 
hard to break it when dry, to get the young ones out. 
They are near as large as a Hornet, and of the ſame 
ſhape and colour, they have long Legs, and always breed 
their young ones in the Summer time. They are more 
mild than the Hornets, and ſeldom or never ſting ; I have 
often obſerved theſe Flies to ſcrape the Sand by the River 
lides and moiſt places, where they make deep Holes and 
are buried under Ground before they can come at the 
yellow Clay. Some of them have Stings, yet they do- 
Ixtle harm, only they are very troubleſome in the Houſes 
by fixing the Clay to the Cicling, it there is not proper 
Sue to prevent them. Their uſes in Phyſick are 
unknown. F 

The Fleas are very plenty in ſome parts of this Pro- 
vince, eſpecially in thoſe places where the Indians drefs 
their Deer Skins, they have no Phyſical Virtues yet 
known, but-are certainly moſt croubleſome Gueſts, They 
are generated by Duſt, as alſo of putrified Sweat, and 
are deſtroyed by Decoctions made of Coloquintida. 

The Louſe is not plenty in this Province, They are 
eaten by Ruſticks for the Jaundice, and Conſumption, and 
to provoke Urine. e e | 

The Tick is a filthy Creature, or kind of Louſe that 
troubles Oxen, Horſes, Deer, Goats, Sheep, Dogs, and ſome- 
del aa pas brag wr ec 
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whereof there are two Sorts, viz, the Dos, or laree 7; 
and the ſmall or Sea Tick. ; wy | WY 

TT he large or Dog tick, is the ſame as with us in Je- 
land, only it has a blown Spot on the Back, wWuich iſ. 
appears as it grows large. It's Food is tne Blood of 
ſeveral Animals, which it molt greedily luchs, yer it 
hath no paſſage to void the excremeuts by, a 4 generally 
ſucks till it falls of, being ſo full, and in proccls of ume 
burſts and dies. The juice of the Dog-::ck is a Depi- 
latory, kills Rinz - Worms, the Er, ftpclas, and Iich. 
Theſe vermine ate deſtroy'd by the Powder or decoction 
of Coloquintida. 

The Sea Ticks are ſo call'd from their being fo plenti- 
ful in the marſhes on the water fades, they ate ſo imall 
that they are ſcarce as large as a ſmall pins head, and are 
very troubleſome to thoſe that travel in the Woods and 
near the fades of the Rivers, tor they flick ſo faſt in the 


Skin, that it is impoſſible to pluck them out, aud are 


apt to occaſion Inflammations, Fe ers, or inyeterate Sores, 
by ſctatching the part; And notwithſtanding they are 


ſo troubleſome, yer they are eaſily deſtroyed by waſhing 


the parts in the Rivers, or by a decoction of the leaves of 
Tobacco or Coloquintida. Thoſe that travel the Wouds' 
in their, Boats arc never peſtet'd with theſe vermine, or if 
they anpint their limbs witu Bears-greaſe, as the Iadians 
do, ho are never troubled with them. They ſeldom 
appear till the Month ot May, and continue till Auguſi; 
and are ſuppoled to be the ſpawn ot the former, which I 
am apt to believe, for I ha ye fiequently found the large 
Ticks (after they have burſted) with vaſt quantites of 
young ones in them. 7 

Tube Locug, is an Inſe& or fly with a head like a Horſe, 
fix Legs and as many Wings, and are ot divers Colours. 


They lay Eggs in Autumn, which lic all Wigter in the | 
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Ground, but in the latter end of Spring they are hatched, 
and in dummer become Locuſts, Theſe Inſects burn 
Corn, Grats, aud moſt Kind ot plants by touching, and 
devour the reſidue; and it is reported that in India, there 
de of them three Foot in length, which the People of 
that Country do eat and uſe their Legs and thighs for 
Saws when they are throughly dry: St. John the 
Bajtift red upon them in the Wilderneſs. They are often 
carried over great Seas, and continue their flight tor ſe- 
veral Days together, in ſuch vaſt Numbers that they are 
faid to darken the very Jun as they flic, and to be cer- 
tain prognoſtications of a Plague or famine, in whatever 
Country they ſertle, and burn and deſtroy every thing 
betore them, and 'tis likewiſe ſaid, that they will kill 
Serpents; yet theſe pernicious and diſtructive Inſects are 
not very common in Carolina. Their Eggs given in Rhe- 
1/þ Wine, help the Dropſie, and the fume ot the. fly helps 
ſtoppage of Urine in Women. d 

The Caterpillar, Palmer or Canker-worm, is the ſame in 
Carolina as is to be met with in Ireland, and many other 
parts of Europe. Theſe Inſects arc very deſtructive to 
Herbs and ich if there be not care taken to prevent 
them, which is done by the fume of Primſtone. They 
change like Silk-worms, and in proceſs of time become 
Butter- flies. Their Aſhes put into the Noſtrils, ſtop 
Bleeding, A powder made of them is ſaid to be good 
in the Epilepſy, and their Web is ſaid to ſtop the Flux 
of Women's courſes. 

The Galy-worm is a ſhort kind of Scolopender, exceed- 
ing in Number of Feet all other Inſe&s. Some of them 
are ſmooth, others hairy all over, they are about the 
thickneſs of a Man's little Finger, and near two Inches 
long. They are not plenty in this Province, having ſe- 
Yeral enemies that deſtroy them. Their Aſhes * 
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fully provoke Urine, the Blood with the Juice of Ha- lic, 
take away white Spots in the Eye. : 
The Tobacco-worm ; I am nor certain whether it is call d 
by any other Name, but I have call'd it ſo from its feed- 
ing on the Tobacco Leaves, it is exactly ſhaped like the 
Gulh- worm, but 454amething larger, and not hairy, and 
has two ſharp horns on its Head, the Body is white and 
Black, with as many Feet as the tormer. This Inſc& 1 
take to be another Species of the Scolopenders and is Gel. 
truRive and pernicious in the Tobacco Plantations, if there 
be not care taken to Scareh tor and kill chem, which is 2 
buſineſs that the Negroes are very much employed in 
during the Tobacco Seaſon. . I don't find that they arc 
any — I tor I have know ſome of the Plan- 
tets make their Negroes eat them by way ot puniſhment. 
when they have been negligent in their Tobacco Fields. 
and have not carefully gathered them from amongſt the 
Tobacco Leaves: what phyſical virtues they may be in- 
due with is uncertain. | 
Phe Ghw-worm has Wings, and it ſhines in the dark 
like Fire; their light is under their Wings, and they ar: 
generated of Dew, they are moſt commonly to be met 
with in Swamps, and wet low Grounds, where they ate 
plenty they ſhine at a great diſtauoe like a Fire, which has 
decem d many in the dark Nights. They are Auodhne, 
and are giren with good Succeſs in the Gravel, being 
made imo Troches, with Gum Tragacanth, and Oil ct 
Almonds. = : | TT | 

The Lard-wood-wornts: are of à ſhining Copper colour, 


and never exceed four or five Inches in length, and ſcarce | 


as thick as a Man's little Finger. They are ſo called 
from being found in old rotten Trees, and accounted ve- 
nemous in caſe they bite; yet I have never known any 

One hurt by them. n | Thai 
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There are many other d ifferent ſoits of Worms found, 
not only in rotten Trees, but likc wiſe in ſeveral 'T recs in 
their Bloom, and clipecially the Apple 'I ices, which I 
have alrcad y made mention ot. 

The Teredines ot H/ater-woud-worms,{o call'd trom cheir 
breeding in Ships and other 1 unver lying in the dalt- 
Watcrs. They have mail ſoft wiite Bodi and lerge, 
hard Black-heaus; I have frequcatly een Lyme ot them 
no thicker than a Horic-aau, and otheis tic ze Of A 
Childs finger. I heſe vermiue are only miſchievuur in 
the extreme heat «t the Summer, and lic tren Water is 
an utter Enemy to them, wherein tney pesiih aud die. 
They are very deſtructive to Ships and Timber eſpecially 
it they lie in the Mud or Sands, but wuilſt tizes fl at 
they never come to any damage by them. I nave ſcen 
ſeveral planks taken out of Ships and Boats, that have 


been eaten by theſe Worms hike a Honey-comb in fix. 


Weeks time, by the negligence of the Malteis to whom 
they belonged, that ſuftered them io lie in the Mud 
and Sands all that time, and notwithſtanding they cut 
luch large Holes within ſide of the Plank, yet he Holes 
on the out fide are ſcarce to be ſeen, and no iarger tan 
for the point of a ſmall Needle to enter. The Aſhes 
mx'd with an equal weight of Anniteeds, and a lictle 
Oil, are good againſt all ſorts of Ulcers and Cankers. 

The Earth-worms, whereof there are ſc veral torts, and 
are the {ame here as with us in I,. This Inſect is a 
great Duiretick, Sudorinck, and Anodyne; it diſcuſſes, 
molithes, increaſes Milk, opens obitructions, and cures 
Wounds, principally ot the Si:ews and Ligaments, and 
many other diloracrs, beiig both excernally and inter- 
nally made uſe of. 

The Snails are here likewiſe, but not ſo plenty as with 
s in Europe; having many Euemies chat continually 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy them, ſuch as Birds, Snakes, Frogs, &c. Phe 
fle ſh cools, thickens, conſolidates, is pectoral, and Strengs- 
thens the Nerves, cures Coughs, Aſthma's, ſpitting of 
Blood, and Conſumptions. Outwardly they Ripen Tu- 
mors, Impoſthumes, and Carbuncles, eſpecially if mix d 
with Ox-gall, they heal wounds of the Nerves and Ul- 
cers of the Legs, cure Ruptutes and ſtop Bleeding at the 
Noſe, and many other Diſorders too tedious to Name. 


Having thus given an Account of ſome of the moſt re- 
markable IN SE CTS that are to be met with here, 
I ſhall in the next place proceed to give a Deſcription of 
the BIR DS, and FOW LS that this Country pro- 


duces, many whereof are not known, or to be met with 
in EUROPE. 
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North CAROLINA, 1917 


HE EAGLES being accounted the King 
of the Birds, I ſhall therefore begin with 
them. Of theſe there are three Sorts, viz. 

| the Bald, the Black, and the Gray Eagle. The 

Bald Eagle is the largeſt, and is ſo called, becauſe his 

Head to the middle of the Neck 1s covered with a 

white ſort of downy Feathers, whereby it looks ver 

bald, and the Tail is as white as Snow, the reſt of the 

Body being of a dark brown colour. Theſe Birds are 

very great breeders molt part of the Year, and always 

build their Neſts in old decay'd Cyprus, or Pine-trees near 
the River's ſide, where they generally lay two Eggs, and 
ſometimes three, but they ſeldom have four; as ſoon as 
they are hatched, and the young Eagles have down on 
them, with white woolly Feathers, the Hen Eagles lay 
again, -which Eggs are hatched by the warmth of the 
young ones in the Neſt, ſo that the flight of one makes 
Y 2 room 
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room tor the others that are juſt hatched ; thus they con- 
continue breeding molt part of the Year. They not only 
prey upon Birds, Beaits, and Fiſhes, but upon any thing 
they arc able to deliroy. They are very deitructive ts 
Poultry, Lambs, young Fawns, and Pigs, which they 
frequeitly carry Squalling into theAir,and ſo bring them 


- withi cate to their young ones, They can fiy trom Morn- 


ing till Night, and that very high, notwithitanding they 
are heavy of flight, and cannot get their food by ſwitt- 
neſs, to help which, there is a Fiſhing- Hawk, that catches 
Fith, which it ſuffers the Eagle to take from it, notwith- 
ſtanding it is a large and ſwift Fowl, and can make far 
better way than the Eagle can, and it is very plealſant to 
behold the flight of theſe two Birds, which ſomerimcs 
continues for above halt an Hour, at length it lets fall the 
Fiſh which the Eagle frequently catches before it touches 
the Earth or Water. Theſe Bald Eagles will likewile 
attend the Hunts-men, in the Winter time for ſeveral 
Hours together (but at a great diſtance) till they ſhoot 
ſome game, which they frequently flic away with, dead 
or wounded, Their Neſts are made of T wigs, Sticks, 
and ſeveral kinds of Rubbiſh, and generally ſo large that 
it is enough to fill a handſome Cart's Body, and common- 
ly ſo full of naſty Bones and Carcaſſes that it imells molt 
offenſively. It is the opinion of moſt People in thoſe 
parts that theſe Eagles are not Bald till they are two or 
three Years old, They are the ſtrongeſt Birds ot prey 
that are yet known in theſe parts of America. 
Tic Black- Eagles are much the ſame ſort as are to be 
met with in Feland, but not altogether ſo large as the 
former, yet in all other reſpe&s as miſchievous, and build 


Neſts after the {ame manner in old 'Trees naked of 


Boughs, and nigh the River fide, from whence as I ſup- 
poſe, they may have a proſpeR of the Fiſhing-Hawks, is 
HEE = w 
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when they ſee the Fißbing- Hawk ſtrike a Fiſh, immediate- 


ly they take Wing and purſue Her. The Fybing-Hawk 
25 ſoon as ſhe perceives herſelf purſued, will Scream and 
make a moſt terrible Noiſe, till at length ſhe lets fall the 
Fiſh, to make her own eſcape. | 

The Gray Eagle, is much ot the colour of our Kiteor 
Glead, it is not quite as large as the former, but Builds 
and preys after the ſame manner, and is frequently to be 
met with all over this Province. All theſe ſorts ot Eagles 
are very ſharp ſighted, view their prey at great diſtances, 
and have the beſt ſmell of all living Creatures. They 
are very bold Thieves, and live to be very old, and die 
not for Age nor any Sickneſs, but of meer hunger, by 
reaſon that the upper Beak of their Bill is ſo far over 
grown, and turneth inward ſo much, that they are not 
able to open it to feed themſelves. They ſeldom ſeek 
their prey in the Forenoon, for they are found fitting Idle 
and perched upon Trees all the Morning. It is reported 
that the Quills or Feathers of Eagles laid amongſt thoſe 
of other Fowls, will rot and conſume them, which I 
have not faith to believe. The Fleſh, tho? ſcarce fit to 
be eaten, is medicinal againſt the Gout; the Bones of 
the Skull, in powder, are good againſt the Megrim ; the 
brain drank in Wine, helps the Jaundice, and the Gall is 
of excellent uſe in moſt diſorders of the Eyes, and appli- 
ed helps the bitings ot Serpents and Scorpions, &c. The 
Dung opens obſtru&ions, and applied outwardly, ripens 
Tumors and peftilential Buboes. 

The Fiſbing-Hawks, are ſo called, from their continual 
atching of Fiſhes on which they live. They may like- 


vile be called the Eagles Jack-all; for commonly after 


they have taken their prey (as J have already obſerv'd,) 
they will flie at a great height in the Air, and cry and 
make à noiſe till ſuch time as the Eagle comes, and then 

: they 
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they will let the Fiſh fall from them, which the Eagl: 
immediately carries off. They are a large ad ltcong 
Bird, bein, above two thirds as big as the Eagle, they 
build their Neſts atter the ſame manner as the Eagles do, 
and that generally by tue ſides of Rivers and Creeks, and 
the Eagles and theſe Birds are ſeldom or never known to 
fic upon any living Tree. They are of a Gray Pyed 
colour, and the molt dexterous Fol in Nature at catch- 
ing of Fiſh, for they never eat any Fleth-meat. 'I'hey ate 
BZ a quick aud ſharp figutedFowi, will fly ata good height, 


n... 


| hover above in the Air, and watch their prey, whici as 8 
| {oon as they have diſcovered, they will dart themſelves 
MB like an Arrow out of a Bow into the Waters, and break- I 
| ing the force thereof with their Breaſts, quickly catch up 0 
the Fiſh and flie away. But it ſometimes happens that t 
they ſtrike their Tallons ſo fait in a large Fiſh nich they in 
ö are not able to carry, that the fiſh ſuddenly takes them t 
| under the Water (before they can diſcharge theinſelves) n 
and ſo drowns them. This I-have been Eye-wirnels to, E 
i and in an Hour after it happened, got both che Fila ö 
| (which was a large Drum) and the Fihing- Hawk. | ncir p 
| virtues and uſes are much the ſame with the Eagles. c 
| Tie Turkey-Bux.zard, is a kind of ſmall Vulture, which t 
lives on all manner ot dead Carcaſſes. Their Head and a 
red Gills reſemble very much thoſe of a Turkey, from I 
wi:eiice it has it's Name. They are near as big 48 an ; 
Eugle, and their Feathers are af a ſooty brown Colour. / 
T icy are in great plenty here, and in the Northern Pro- | 
vinces, and have the molt offenfive and naſty Smell ot « 
any Fowl L have ever met with. They are a cicar and Will © 
ſharp igated Bird, and their Flight is like that of our | 


Kiter; they ſoar at a great height in the Air, for Hours 
together over the Carrion, *till ſuch time as they find an | 
Opportunity to prey on it. They ſmell at vaſt A 


— 
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and will very readily find out whete the Carrion or Prey 
js, if it be even under the Leaves, or Boughs of 'T'rees, 
or {lightly buried in the Earth by wild Beaſts or Dogs. 
They are {aid to be utter Enemies to all manner of 
Snakes, killing all they meet with, for which reaſon the 
Planters ſeldom or never deſtroy them or their Eggs. 
They do no manner of Harm, feeding for the molt part 
on dead Carcaſſes, which I ſuppole is the cauſe that 
they are the ſtiukingeſt of any Birds in theſe Parts. The 
Fat of this Fowl made into an Oil, is recommended a- 
gainſt old Aches, and Sciatica Pains, 

The Kites are much the ſame here as thoſe with us in 
leland, but not commonly fo large. "Theſe Birds molt 
commonly frequent the Northern parts of the Country, 
there being but few to be met with in this Province; and 
in oath Carolina they are ſeldom to be ſeen. It is {aid 
that they are mortal Enemies to the Szakes, for which 
reaſon the Planters ſeldom kill them, or deſtroy their 
Eggs. Their Fleſh, though it be of groſs Nouriſhment, 
yet it is eaten by the poorer ſort of People in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, They are a very bold Bird, and a great 
celiroyer of young Poultry, and it is remarkable when 
they ſee a young Duck, Chicken, Cc. far from ſhelter, 
and ly ng expoſed, how they will fly round it for ſeve- 
rl times, marking it, then of a ſudden they dart down 
& |witt as Lightning, and catch it up betore it is aware. 
A Powder made of them eaſes the Gout, and helps the 
Epilepſy ; the Greaſe is Effectual to the ſame Intention, 
and the Gall is an excellent Remedy in molt Diſorders 
oi the Eyes. e 

The Srake- Hawk, or H-rringtailed-Hawk, ſo called, 
from it's beautitul forke Tail (like a Swallow) and it's 

ung and feeding on rakes, which it will do with the 
Us largeſt, in theſe parts, with a great deal of dexterity 
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and caſe. It is about the bigneſs of a Falcon, but 3 
much longer Bird. They are a beautiful Fowl, of ade- 
licate Aurora Colour, the Pinions of their Wings, and 
ends of their Tails, ate of a jet Black. They never ap- 
ar abroad in this Province but in Summer, and what 
omes of them in Minter is unknown. They are in the 
. Requeſt amongſt the Planters (who will not 
uffer them to be killed) by Reaſon of their deliroying 
thoſe pernicious Inſects, ſo hurtful to Mankind, They 
arc a tame and familiar Fowl, will fly near one, and 
take their Prey, which is both diverting and pleaſing ro 
the Europeans eſpecially ; as for the Indians they do not 
regard them. It is ſtrange to lee how they are brought 
to thoſe places where the Snakes are, about which they 


will flie for Hours together, till they have an Opportu- | 


nity of killing ſome of them; and it 1s always a certain 
ſign of Snakes being near thole places where ever you 
meet them thus flying. I have obſerved, when they 
take a Snake, that they always ſeize it in their Tallons 
near the Head, and flie or drag it ſome diſtance before 
they prey upon it, which they do by tearing it in pieces. 
It's Virtues and Uſes are unknown to any in thoſe 
Parts. 

The Goſs- Hawks are very plency here, but do not ap- 
pear to be as large as thoſe from the Northern parts ot 
Europe, yet ſeem to be a very bold, ſwift and active 
Bird in purſuing and taking their Prey, which is Geele, 
Ducks, Cranes, Hares, Rabbets, and the like. The 
Fleſh is fat and ſweet, may be uſed as Food and hath 


much the ſame Virtues with that of the Kite. The 


Dung is exceeding hot, and being drank faſting in Wine, 
is ſaid to cauſe Conception. 


The Falcons are much the ſame as in Europe, but ſeem 


to be not altogether ſo large, yet they are brave, * 
| ner 101 i — 
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and quick-ſighted Birds; I have frequently ſeen chem 
kill Partridges, Parakeetoes, and the like. Theſe Hawks 
ate molt commonly to be ſeen in Evenings, fly ing to the 
Mell ward, having, as it is ſuppoſed, their abode and 
Nelts in or near the Mountains, where we may reaſo- 
nably expect to find them, and ſeveral other Species that 
we are intire Strangers to at preſent. 

The Merlin, is a ſmall Bird in Europe, but much 

ſmaller in America ; yet it, as well as the other Species 
of Hawks, is a bold, ravenous, and quick-ſfighted Bird, 
2nd nimbly Kills ſeveral forts of ſmall Fowl, and ſome- 
times Partridges. It is a moſt beautiful Bird, and would 
be a great Rarity, if it could be caught alive, or their 
Young ones found, but they never breed near the Settle- 
ments, but as 1s ſuppoſed in the Mountains. 
The Sparrow- Hawk is not as big as a Fieldfear, it ſome- 
times flies at, and kills ſmall Birds; but it's chicte(t 
Food is Reptiles, ſuch as Graſs-hoppers, Butter-flies, 
Beetles, aud ſuch like ſmall Inſects. This Hawk is ex- 
actly the lame Colour of the Sparrow-Hawk in Ireland, 
only it has a Black- hood by it's Eyes. f 

The Hobbies, are a Species of the Hawks, ſomething 
lels than the European Sparrow-Hawks, and much of 
the ſame ſize and colour with them; yet there are but 
kew of theſe kinds of Hawks to be met with in theſe 
Parts of America. 

The Ringtailed- Hawk, ſo called, from it's round Tail, is 
another{mall Species of Hawks, with very ſhort Wings. 
They are frequently to be met with in ſeveral parts of 
the Woods: they prey chiefly on Mice, Rats, and fuch 
ike Vermine, that are to be met with in the Marſhes 
tear Rivers and Creek's fide. 

The Owls, whereot there are three ſorts, viz. the White, 
the Brown, the Barn, and the {ſmall Screech-Ow!. 
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The firſt 1s the great large Owl, which is as big as 4 
midaling Goole, and has à prodigious large Head: It 
is a delicate Feathered Bird, all the Feathers upon the 
Back and Breaſt being Snow-white, and tiped with à 
punctal of Jet-black. They are a bold and ravenous 
Bird, eſpecially in the Night, at which time they mak: 
ſuch a fearful howling, like a Man, that they have oftcn 
deccived Strangers, and made them looſe their way in 
the Woods, as I have been credibly informed by many 
1n thoſe Parts. | 

The ſecond is of a Brown, or dark 4 Colour, and is 
as large as the former. Theſe two build their Neſts in 
hollow Trees, where they lic concealed all the Day, but 
at Night flie up and down the Woods, where they ſcek 
their Prey; yet they ſometimes approach near the Plan- 
ter's Dwclling Houſes, and kill Hens, and other Poul- 
try. | 
"The third is the common Baru-Oul, about the big- 
nals of a Pigeon. This Bird has a beautiful Circle or 
Wreath of white, ſoft, downy Feathers, encompaſſed 
with yellow ones, paſſing round the Eyes, and under 
the Chin, ſo that the Eyes appear ſunk in the Head. 
The Breaſt, Belly, and inſide of the Wings are white, 
marked with a few dark Spots; being the molt elegant!y 
coloured of all Night-birds. 

The fourth is the {mall Screech-Oul, and is the ſame 
as thoſe in Europe. Theſe Owls and the former, are fre- 
quently attacked by other Birds, when they find them 
abroad in the Day-time; and when they find themſelves 
overpowered, it is pleaſant to ſee how they will place 
themſelves on their Backs, where ſcarce any thing is to 
be ſeen but their Beaks and Tallons, in which poſture 
they will fight, and defend themſelves, The Fleſh of 
theſe Birds is eaten by the Indian, and Negroes. It i, 
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accounted good in Palſies and Melancholly. The Greaſe 
and Gall is good againſt Spots in the Eyes, and to 
ſtrengthen the Eye-ſight. Ihe whole Bird, not plucked, 
calcined, and taken into the Throat, opens the Impoſt- 
hums of the Quinkie to a wonder, and the Brain, eaten, 
helps the Head-ach. 

The Parakeetoes, are for the moſt part of a fine Green 
colour, only their Head, and part of their Wings, are of 
2 beautitul Orange colour. They have thick Beaks or 
Biils, exactly like thoſe of the Hawks. They are a Spe- 
cies of the Parrots, and generally about the bigneſs of a 
ſmall Pigeon. In April they feed on the Brirch-buds, and 
ſeldom come down amongſt the Planters until the Mull- 
berries are ripe, wiiich they eat, and are extteamly fond 
of, They are likewiſc very miſchievous ro Orchards, and 
peck the Apples to eat the Kernels, ſo that the Fruit 
quickly rots and periſnes. They build their Neſts in 
hollow 'T'cees, in law ſwampy Grounds. They lie hid- 
den in the Winter, when the Weather is extream hard aud 
troſty, and never appear all that time. There are none 
ef theſe Birds or Alligators to be met with to the North- 
ward of this Province, by the beſt Information I could 
learn, during my Refidence in thoſe parts. They are 
often taken alive with Traps, Bird-lime, &c. and will 
become tame and familiar in two or three Days time; 


yet they are not ſo docile or apt to learn to ſpeak as Par- 
„us generally are. They are molt commonly very fat in 
we Mulberry and Fruit time, and are excellent good 
; WI Food, preferable to any Pigeon. 5 

e The Cauckow of Carolina is a Bird of the ſame bigneſs 
ond Feather with theſe in Europe, and "ſucks the ſmall 
e birds Eggs as they do, yet it is never known to cry oi 
tig Cuckow in the Summer time like the former, neither 


ute theſe Birds to be ſeen in the Winter, at which time 
| Z 2 they 
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they hide themlelves in hollow Trees, and their Feathers 
come off, and they arc Scabby, they uſually lay but on: 
Egg, aud that in the Neſt ot the Hedge Sparrow; like 
thoſe in Europe. Their Fleſh is ſweet and good Foce 

and caten by many in theſe Parts. Their Aſhes arc 90 f 
againſt the Stone and Epileply. The Dung given in Ca. 
nary is good againſt the biting of a Mad Dog. 

The Rail, ZFackdaw, and Magpy, are not to be met with 
in Carolina or any of the other Neighbouring Provinces 
as far as I cou'd be informed. 

The Ravens are very ſcarce to be met with in theſe 
Parts, yet they are the ſame ſort as tlioſe with us in 
Ireland, and other parts of Europe, they are laid to live 
to a great Age, and lay about five or fix Eggs (before 
they begin to Sit) which are of a Pale Greeniſh Blew 
colour, and full of Black Spots. The Fleſh is unwhol- 
ſom, becauſe they feed upon dead Bodies, yet the Aſhes 
given for two or three Days together, cures the Epilepſy 
and Gout. The Brain performs the ſame thing, the 
Greaſe, Blood and Eggs, make the Hair Black. The 
Eggs help the Spleen, but cauſe Abortion. 

The Rooks are leſs in Carolina than in Europe. They 
are good Food when Young (becauſe they never feed on 
Carrion) but their Skins are tough, Black and batter. 
They are very great Enemies to Corn Fields, if there be 
not Care taken to prevent them. They build their Neſts 
after the ſame manner as the Rooks with us do, but differ 
much in their Cry or Notes, which are more like tlic 
barking of a Dog, than that of Rooks. And it is ſaid 
chat when Rooks build, one of the Pair always (it to 
watch the Neſt until it be finiſhed ; otherwiſe, if both 
go abroad, and leave the unfiniſhed Neſt, the other 
Rooks rob it, and carry the Sticks away to their own; 
hence perhaps the Word Rooking is uſed for ty.” g 
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The Black ſmall-Crows, whereof there are two ſorts. 
The firſt is bigger than our Black-bird, and exactly of 
that Colour, but different in it's Notes. Theſe Crows 
are the moſt hurtful and pernicious Vermine (eſpecially 
to Corn) in all America They flie ſometimes in ſuch 

vaſt Flocks, that they deſtroy every thing before them 
Their Fleſh is white and excellent Food, 3 
The ſecond are bigger than the former, and that part 

of the Head next the Bill and the Pinions of their Wings, 
are of an Orange and moſt beautiful Crimſon Colour; 
and the reſt of the Body Black. Theſe are as good Meat 
25 the former, though very few trouble themſelves to kill 
or dreſs them, where large Fowl are 10 plenty. Both 
thele kinds continue here all the Year, are generally fat, 
and excellent good Meat, and I have frequently eat of 
them. They build their Neſt in hollow Trees as the 
Parakeetoes do; I look on them to be a ſort of Serling, 
for they cry ſomething like them, but do not ſing, and 

are about the ſame bigneſs. 

The Turkeys are here wild, in great plenty, and exceed- 
ing large; I have ſhot ſome ot them which weighed forty 
pounds, and I have been credibly informed, that ſome 
of them weighed ſixty, You ſhall ſee five hundred or 
more of them' in a Flock together ; ſometimes the wild 
Breed with the tame, which they account makes them 
very hardy, I am ſatisfied it does, for the Indians fre- 
quently find their Neſts, and bring their Eggs to the 
Chriſtians, which'are hatched under Hens, Ducks tame 
Turkies, c. As ſoon as they are out of the Shell, they 
vill fend for themſelves, and are more eaſily brought up 
than a Chicken with us. Notwithſtanding they are thus 
hached, and familiarly bred up, yet they ſtill retain a 
wild Nature, and commonly, when they are a Year and 
i half old, and grown. large, run wild into the W oods, 
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and can never be brought into the Houſe to Rooſt. bu: 
perch on ſome high Tree near it, and are always obſciyeg 
to ſeperate themlelycs from che tame fort, although (at 
the ſame time) they Tred and breed together. I here is 
no manuer ot difference thai I can ſee between the wild 
Turkeys and the tame, either in their Snape, Gobling, 
Call, or Notes, only the Feathers of the wiid are al ways 
of a blackiſh ſhining dark Gray, that in the Sun, ſhine 
like a Duck's Neck, very ſpecious, and they have thicker 
and larger Legs. They are a ſharp ſighted Fowl, and ex- 
cclent good Food. They feed on Acorns, Huckle-berries, 
and ſeveral other Berrics and Fruits that the Country 
produces, which makes them exceeding fat. I have been 
credibly informed, that if one take theſe wild Turkey 
Eggs, juſt when on the point of being hatched, and dip 
them (tor ſome ſmall time) in a Bowl of Milk, or warm 
Water, that it will take off their wild Nature, and make 
them as tame and domeſtick as the others. But how 
true this may be, I know not, never having made an 
Experiment that way; neither can I ſee any Reaſon to 
believe it; yet I thought fit to inſert it, that others 
may try. The Indians have frequently theſe wild 
Breed hatched at home, to be a Decoy to bring thols 
that are wild near their Houſes, by which means they 
ſhoor many. They are ſeldom to be met with but in 
the Morning and Evening, for at Sun-riſe they go off to 
feed, and at Sun-ſet they return and perch on high 
Trees, and ſo continue all Night. At any other time ot 
the Day you ſhall ſcarce find one, except it be when they 
are Breeding, or in Snowy Weather, and then they are 
to be ſeen in great Flocks together. They are a wary 
Fowl, and ſeldom ſhot but wiilſt they are perching on 
the Trees. They may be heard call or gobble, àt à 
great diltzuce (Moraing and Evening, but at no o've: 


time) 
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time) which brings the Huntſmen to thoſe places where 
they are, 'I hey are a heavy Fowl, and cannot flie far, 
but will run exceeding faſt, for if you ſhould chance to 
break one of their W ings in Shooting, without a Dog, 
you ſeluom catch them. Their Uſes in Phyfick are the 
ſame with the tame Turkey. 

The Pheaſants are tomcthing leſs, and differ ſome ſmall 
matter in Linear Feathers trom thoſe in Zre/and, but are no 
ways inferior in delicacy, but rather better and finer 
Meat. They are very plenty, but their chiefeſt Haunts are 
backwards in the Woods, and near the Mountains ; for 
they are ſeldome to be found near the Inhabitants, The 
Pheaſant is accounted better Meat than almoſt all other 
Fowl, becauſe it is of a moſt delicate "Taſte, and yields 
ſuch excellent Nouriſhment. They feed on Acorns, 
Berries, Grain, and ſeveral forts of Seeds of Plants. Their 
Fleſh is good in hectick Fevers, the Gall Marpens the 
Sight, and the Blood reſiſts Poyſon. | 

The Weod-cocks are not near as large in theſe parts of 
America, as thoſe in Europe; they differ nothing in ſhape 
and Feather, only their Breaſts are of a Carnation colour, 
and they make a Noiſe (when on the Wing) like the Bells 
about a Hawk's Legs. They breed and continue here 
all-the Year, and though they are not as plenty here as 
they are in the Northern parts of Europe, yet they are 


as fine and delicate Meat as any of that kind in the 


World. hey are to be met with in moſt parts of this 
Country, but eſpecially in the low Grounds, Springs, 
Swamps, and Percoarſons. Their Fleſh is beſt in Winter 
being then fatteſt. It and all it's Parts have the Virtues 
ot Partridges. | | ; h 
The Snipes are plenty in ſeveral parts of this Province, 
and are the only wild Bird that are not different from the 
lame Species in Europe, They frequent the ſame Places as 
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thoſe with us do, viz. Springs, Wet Ground, Cc. Their 

Fleſh is tender, ſweet, and ot excellent Nourithment. 

The Tut-cocks, are a Species of Snipes in talc parts, and 
are almoſt like the former in Size and Feather ; they are 
plenty in ſeveral Places of this Province, and nothing in- 
terior to the former in the delicacy of their Meat; but 
theſe, as well as molt other {mall Birds, are little regarded 
or made uſe of at preſent, where large Fowl are ſo nu- 

- merous. | | * 

The Curliew, whereof there are three ſorts, and val 
Numbers of each: They have all long Bills, and differ 
neither in Colour or ſhape, only in ſize, from thoſe in Ex- 
rope. The largelt being as big as a good Hen, and che 
ſmalleſt as large as a ſmall H/ood-cock, and thoſe ſorts ar: 
excellent Meat, and nouriſh very much. 

The Sea-Pie, or Gray Curliew. This Bird is about 
the bigneſs of a large Mood- cock, and has a long Bill as 
| the other Curlieus have, which is of a yellowiſh colour, aud 
ſo are it's Legs. It frequents the Sand-banks on the Sea- 
fide. When killed, is inferior to no Fowl I have ſcen or 
eat of; It's Fleſh being tender, well reliſhed,and nouriſh- 
ing. 
he Will-Whillet, is a Bird ſo called, from it's Cry, 
for it exactly repeats, or calls W/il/-willet, as it flies. The 
Bill is like a Curlieus or Wood-cocks, and has much ſuch a 
Body as the other, but not ſo tall ; it is good Meat, be- 
ing nouriſhing and well taſted. They are plenty along 
the Shore, and the ſides of Rivers, and are much of the 
ſame Nature and Virtues with the Curliews. 

The Lapwing or Green-Plover : Theſe Fowl are very 
plenty in ſeveral parts of this Province, eſpecially in the 
Savannas, and near the Mountains. Their Cry is pretty 
much like thoſe with us, they differ little or nothing in 
the Feathers, but are nor near ſo large, yet not interior 
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0 any of that Species, in the delicacy and goodneſs of 
their Meat. Their Aſhes drank in Wine, is good againſt 
the Cholick, and a Cataplaim thereof, helps the bicing 
of Mad- Dogs. x * | 8 
The Grey, or Mhiſtling-Plover. Theſe Fowl ate very 
catce, and ſeldom to be met with near ine Scetlements, 
but there are great Numbers of them in the Vallics aud 
Gyannas near the Mountains, and Heads of Rivers, 
where they are to be met with in great Flocks. Tney 
liffer little from ours, either in Feather or Size, as far as 1 
could diſcern, and eat as well as any of the ſame ſort in 
Europe ; the Fleſh is pleaſant, and much bettet Nouri ſh- 
ment than the Green- Plover, 

The Partridges are not as large as theſe in Ire/gnd, be- 
ing not much bigger than our Quail. They frequently 
perch upon Trees, and have a kind of Whiſtle oc Call 
quite different from thoſe with us; but the ſame Featiiers, 
only the Cock has à half Circle over each Eye, inſtcad 
of the Horſe-ſhoe, They are a beautiful Bird, but 
great deſtroyers of Peaſe, Wheat, and Indian Corn, in 
the Plantations, where the Boys ſet Traps and catch vaſt 
numbers of them; I have frequently bought a Dozen of 
of them for leſs than a twelve penny Bill. They are ge- 
nerally exceeding fat, and are a far more delicious Mor- 
{el than outs. Sed de guſtibus non eft n They 
might be eaſily tranſported from one Place to another, 


becauſe they take to rung immediately after thcy are 


caught, he Rattle-Sn | 
however they are in great Plenty in this Proviace, 
and teſort in Covies as ours do. Kis very libidinous 
Bird, for they will ſeem to couple with their own {mage 
ina Glaſs : they lay ten or fifteen Eggs, and fit twice 
in a Year, and are {aid to live about fitrcen or ſixteen 
Tears, The Blood helps the Eyes, wounded or _ 
A2 | c 


e frequently deſtroys them, 
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ſhot, and the Gall is one of the moſt eminent things in 
the World for detects in the Eyes. 

The Turtle-Doves are very plenty in theſe parts of 4. 
merica, and breed and remain here all the Lear; they ate 
ſomething leſs, than a common Pigeon, the head and back 
are of a duskiſh blue, or aſh Colour; they have a more 
mcelancholly Tone or Note, than any of the other Species 

ot Doves, that are to be heard up and down in the 
Woods, as you travel through them. They live eight 
Years, ate deſtructive to Corn-fields and Peaſe, tor which 
reaſon the Planters make Traps, and catch great Num- 
bers of them. I have frequently eat of them, and they 
are a moſt delicious Morſel. Their Fleſh has the ſame 


Virtues with. the Pigeon, but is peculiarly good againſt 
the Bloody Flux.” ds 


The Mild Pigeons are like the Wood-queſt, or Stock-dove, 
only they have longer Tails. They ſeldom or never ap- 

pear amongſt the Planters, or near their Settlements, but 
in the Winter (as Wood-cocks do with us) they come down 
in large Flocks, that it is ſurprizing to behold them. 
After Sun-riſe J have ſeen them fly, one Flock after ano- 
ther, for above a quarter of an Hour together. They 
come at this Seaſon of the Year in queſt of a {mall ſort of 
Acorn, that is called the Turky-Acorn, which groweth on 
the Turky-Oak, whereof I have already made mention. It 
iscomm on in theſe Parts, and thereon theſe Meld Pigeons 
feed in that Seaſon, and ate very fat. It is obſervable, 
that wherever they ſettle, or rooſt at Night, they fre- 
quently break large limbs of Trees, in ſeveral places in the 
Woods. When they come in theſe numerous Flocks, 
they generally clear alt before them, ſcarce leaving one 
Acorn on the Ground. It is ſaid they breed in the Moun- 
rains (and I am perſuaded, confiderably to the Norh- 
ward ot us, becauſe they never appear here but in - 
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extremity of the IV inter, when it is hard Froſty or 
Snowy Weather) but whether they make their Neſts in 
the Rocks, or in Trees, is not known, by any that ever 
| converled with, I ſhould rather think they made them 
in 'I'recs, becauſe ot their frequeut ſitting and rooſting. 
on them at Night. Their Dung will lie above half a 
Foot thick about thoſe Trees, which kills Shrubs, Graſs, 
and every thing thac grows near where it falls. Not- 
wichſtanding thele Flocks are ſo numerous, yet they are 
not to be mentioned in compariſon with the great and 
infinite number of choſe Fowls that are to be met with 
to the Weſtward of thoſe Places, where the Chriſtians at 
prelent live (elpecially ou this and the other fide of the 
Mountains) many of which Species we axe little acquaint- 
ed with, becauſe they ſeldom appear or come where we, 
are already ſettled. The Fleſh is very nutritive and ex- 
cellent Food, The Blood helps diſorders in the Eyes, the 
Coats of the Stomach in Powder, cures bloody Fluxes, 
The Dung 1s the hotteſt of all Fowls, and is wonderful 
attractive, yet accompanied with an Anodyne force, and 
helps the Head-ach, Megrim, pain in the Side and* Sto- 
mach, Pleuriſy, Cholick, Apoplexy, Lethargy, and ma- 
ny other Diſorders. ot SO Los 

The Mooy-hen. I never ſaw any in this Country, yet 
| am credibly informed, that they are to be met with 
in the Mountains, and high Country, for they never ap- 
pear in any part of the Settlements. | | 

The Wood-pecker, whereot we have five ſorts, if not 
more, The firſt is as big as a large Pigeon, ot a dark 
brown Colour, with a white Croſs on the Back, and a 
white Circle round the Eyes, and on it's Head ſtands a 
Tuft of beautiful Scarlet Feathers, Their Cry is to be 
beard at a great Diſtance, and they fly from one rotten 
Tree to another to get Grubs and Worms, which is what 
live on Aa 2 | The 


. 
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Tyne ſecond fort are of an Olive colour, ſtriped with 
Yellow. They are about the bigneſs of thoſe in Englund 
Then feed after the fame manner with the former, on 
Pri and Worms, . . 

Tue thara fort is about the ſame bigneſs with the ſe. 
conc, and is pied or mottled, with black and white, and 
Head is of a beautiful Vermilion colour, but hath uo 
'\'opping on it; they are deſtructive to Corn and Fruit, 
elpectal:y Apples. They likewiſe open the Covering cf 
che Hung Corn, fo that the Rain gets in and rots it. 

- The th ſort are finely ſpeckled” or mottled, with 
beautifu! white and black Feathers, the fineſt ] ever ſaw, 
Tb: Cock has a beautitul red Head, but not near as big 
as ie jortaer. Their Food is Grubs and other creeping 
Jiriects, and Corn. They are not wild, for they will let 
one come near chem, bur then they hop and ſhift them- 
{cive* on the other fide of the Tree from your fight, and 
this hey will do for a conſiderable time; yet it is very 
difficulc to ſhoot one of them. by their ſhitting ſo often 
from you, notwithſtanding they will ſcarce leave the Tree. 
Theſgare about the bigneſs of our Lark. 

The fifth fort is about the bigneſs of a Fay, The top 
of the Head is of a Ci imſon or Vermilion Colour, ſpot- 
ed with Black, round each Eye is a circle of Black, and 
on each fide is a Vermilion ſpot. The Throat, Brealt, 
Belly, and Wings, ate of a Pale Green, the NP of palc 
Yellow, or Straw Colour. Its Tongue js of a great 
length, wich which it ſtrikes Ants and other Juſsts. The 
Bills of all theſe ſorts are ſo ſharp, hard, and ſtrong, that 
you ſhall hear the ſtroke of them ſound like a Chizzel a- 
gainſt a Tree. They are well aquainted in what Trees 
Worms are bred in by the Sound. They climb Trees 
upright, after the manner that Cats do, and bend ther 
Head and look backwards on thoſe that approach np 
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chem, They make Holes in Trees where they build 

beit Neſts, and it is „ that if thele Holes were ſtopt 
up ever ſo ſecure with a Wedge or Pin of Wood, that 
they will ſoon take it out again, ſo dextrous are they to 
work in Wood with their Bills. The Fleſh of theſe 

Birds is not good for Meat, being harſh and hard of Di- 

geſtion, outwardly it helps Inflammations, and the Gall 

with Boney and Juice ot Rue is uſed in diſorders of the 
Eyes, There is 4 Tradition amongſt them, that the 

Tongue of one ot theſe Meod-Pec ters dryed, will make 
the Teeth drop out it pricked there with, and cure the 
Tooth-ach (though I believe little of it, but look on it as 
ridiculous). yet I thought fit to hint it, that others may 
y the Experiment; for ſometimes ſuch odd Stories refer 
o lome particular Virtues, though all that is ſaid of them 
be not true. : 

The Cat-Birds ſo called, from their crying or making 2 
Noiſe exactly like the young Cats, for I never could diſ- 
cover or hear any other Note amongſt them. They have 
2 blackiſh Head, and an Aſh- coloured Body. They are 
about the bigneſs of our Lark, will fight a Crow, and 
many other Birds much larger than themſclvcs. They 
ue pretty good eating, but what Phyſical Virtues they 
my be endued with, are unknown, n. 

The Mocking-Birds, ſo called, from their mocking all 
other Birds in their ſinging, for they have ſuch diverſity 
a Notes, that there is Farce a Bird in theſe parts, that 
e ay hear, but what they will imitate ; and they certain- 
t ly are one of the fineſt ſinging Birds in the World. There 
- WW ir:two ſorts of theſe Birds. The firſt has Feathers much 
ebe Colour of our Green-Plover, with White in the 
x Wings, Jike a Magpye's. This has a more mclodious 
ir 
1 


a 


ud oft Note than the latter, and is generally about 
n ee e They e held to be the 
ak Choriſters 
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Choriſters amongſt the Birds of America, as indeed they 
are, for they will ſing with the gteateſt diverſity of Notes 

that is poſſible tor any Bird to change. They are fond 

of our Dwellings, and frequently reſort thither ; being 

bold and brisk Birds, yet ſeem to be ot an extraordinary 

render Conſtication ; for they neither ſing in the Winter, 

nor in the midit of Summer, and. it is with great difficulty 

that any ot them that are brought over, will live in Ex- 
land or Ireland. They may be bred up tame, and will 
ſing in Cages; yet the Planters ſeldom take them or their 
Young ones (except it be to ſell to thoſe trading to Eu- 
rope) notwithſtanding they make their Neſts, and breed 
moſt commonly in the Orchards, and other places near 
the Dwelling Houſes, becaufe they have their Company 
as much as if in Cages, for they frequently fir on their 
Houſes in the Summer, and ſing all the Evening, and molt 
part of the Night. They feed on Mulberries, and ſeve- 
ral other Berries and Fruit, eſpecially the Mechoacan bern 
which grows plentifully in theſe Parts. 

The ſecond ſort is called the Ground-mocking-Bird, and 
is of a light Cinnamon colour, about the ſame bigneſs of 
the tormer. This Bird fings excellently well, but is not 
ſo common amongſt us as the other, neither does it fre- 
pp or reſort our dwellings, but delights to live amongſt 

ie Myrele' Trees (being of a wilder Nature than the 
firſt) where it breeds it's young Ones; and like the 
the former, is never known to ſing in Winter. Both theſe 
ſorts of Birds continue here all the Tear and are in great 


4 


9 ambngſt the Planters. | 
The Red-birds, ſo called 'trom their beautiful Red co- 
lour, whereof tliete àre two ſorts, the Cocks of both ſorts 
are of a pure Scrſtt, and the Hens of a duskiſh Red. I'di 
ringuiſh them into two ſorts; for the one has a fine Tuft 
or Topping of Scarlet Frathers on the Head, gs =» 
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other is ſmooth Feathered. I never ſaw a 'Tutted Cock 
with a ſmooth-headed Hen; they generally reſort Cock 
and Hen together, and always play in or near a Thicket, 
where the Boys ſet their Traps and catch, and ſell 
them to Perſons trading to Europe. They have (tron 
and thick Bills, and are near as big as our Black-Bird, 
in Europe. They are very hardy, and continue here 
all the Year. They Whiſtle and Sing like a "Thruſh, 
but are more melodious. They are good tor turning 
Cages with Bells, and if taught like the Bul-Finch, and 
other Birds, I do not doubt would prove very docile ; 
tis pleaſant to behold this Bird ſeeing it's own Image in 
z Looking-Glaſs, becauſe it hath ſo many diverting and 
range Geſticulations, either making a hifling Noile, or 
lwring it's Creſt, ſetting up it's Tail, ſhaking it's Wings, 
iriking at the Glaſs with it's Bill, with many more too 
tedious ro Name. It they are taken at any time they 
will feed and become tame; yet it has been obſerved; 
that when they are ſhut up in Cages for ſome Years, they 
become Milk-white, and fo ſtupid that they ſcarce know 
how to feed themſelves, which is never known to happen 
vhilſt they are in the Woods and free from Confinement. 
They feed on Indian Corn and ſeveral forts of Berries and 
Keds, produced in this Country. Theſe Birds and the 
former, eat much like our Thruſhes. * 
The Fieſd fair, is much like thoſe with us in Ireland, 
but are never to be ſeen in this Province but in Winter, 
they are then very fat, and excellent Food. WE: 
The Thruſbes are the ſame in thole parts of America, as 
vith us, only they are Red umder their Wings. They 
ef derer appear amongſt the Planters but in hard froſty 


. Weather, and quickly leave us again; tis ſuppoſed they 


aft ze to the Northward where they breed. They are fat in 
Wl Seaſon, and the Fleſh is of good Nouriſhment., 
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The Throftles are of the ſame bignefs and Feather with 
thoſe in Ezrope, but are not to be admired tor theit wa- 
bling Notes, as ours are, for I have ſeldom heard then 
ſing. Theſe Birds are very fat in the Winter, and an 
good cating. Being roaſted with Myrtle-berries, they help 

moſt ſorts of Fluxes. The Throftte is called in Latin, Be,. 
biacenfis, from Berbiacum, a Village near Verona in hah 
being there firſt ſeen at the Battle between Oh and Ve. 


ur, where the former was overcome. 


The Whipoo-wil, is a Bird ſo called, from it's frequent 


and, exact repeatin 
Birds art about the 


thoſe Notes or Words. 
eſs of a Thruſh, and ate hard t 


1 hele 


be ſeen, although they be heard never ſo plain, for the: 


conſtantly run under 


hickets and Buſhes where ther 


hide themſelves, and call their Notes. They are ſcarce 
in this Province, and ſeldom to be met with to theSouth- 
ward of it; but in Virginia and other Provinces to the 
Northward, they ate very plenty in molt of the Plantati- 


2 


anc are tolerable good eating. 
he Jays are here very common, but more beautiful 


and finer Feathered than thoſe in Europe, tor theſe ate 
Blue, where ours are Brown, and not above half as large, 


but have the ſame Cry, and {ſudden 
are mifchievous in deyouring the 


etting Motion. They 
ruits of the Country, 


and commonly ſpoil mote than they ear. The Fleſh of 


theſe Birds are much better Nouri 


ent than any of thc 


ſame ſort in Europe, where they are commonly eaten 


by the 

but are ſeldom made 

where large Fowl are ſ 
The Kill Deer, is a Bird in t 


orer ſort of People, and eſpecially in Franc, 
of in theſe parts of America, 


heſe parts, o called, fron 


it's frequeut repeating thoſe Words. It is about the big: 
nd frequents 
Theſe Birds 
cContinus 


tieſs of our Redſbanł, and of the ſame colour, a 
the Banks and River fides, as the former. 
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continue here all the Year, are generally fat, excellent good 
Meat, and eaſily ſhot; but being a ſmall Bird, are little 
regarded, or made ule of, 

The Sand-Birds, fo called, from their being always on 
the Sand- banks, and ſcarce any where elie. I'hey are 
about the bigneſs of a Lark, and of a gray aad brown 
Colour. They are generally fat, and numerous in theſe 
parts; they are à molt delicious Morſel ro cat, yet few 
ſpend their Time or Amunition to kill them. 3 

The Runners, are Birds fo called, from their contit dal 
running and feeding along the Sands. They will ſuffer 
one to run after them a long time, and even to throw 2 
Stick at them, before they will get up or fly away; ſo that 
they are often driven together in great Numbers, and 
ot. They are about the bigneſs of a ſmall Szipe, partly 
of that colour, andexcellent good to eat, | 

The Lark is heeled, and coloured as thoſe with as are, 
but the Breaft is of a glittering fine Lemon colour, in 
ſhape like a Half Moon. Thete Birds frequent the Sa- 
vannas, or natural Meads, and green Marſhes, and are 
as large aSa Feldfare, and they have a ſott Note. "They 
breed twice a year, and are ſaid to be troubled with the 
Epilepſy. They nouriſh very much, and are excellent 
good Meat. The Blood drank freſh, with Vinegar," 
telps the Stone in the Bladder. | 

he Bunting-Larks, whereof there are two ſorts, thought 
the Heels of theſe Birds are not ſo long as thoſe in Europe. 
The firſt have an Orange colour on the tops of their 
Wings, and are good Meat. They frequently accompa- 
ty the Black-bird, and ſing as the Bunting-Larks do in 
Europe, differing very little in their Notes, and have 
nuch the ſame Virtues with them, | 

The ſecond Sort is ſoinething leſs than tlie former; 
fa lighter ed lour, and — in Feathers ot * 

1 het 


that are commonly to be met with in Jreland, and many 
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neſs from thoſe with the Tuft or Creſt on their Heads, 


other parts of Europe, and their Fleſh is good to eat. 

The Blue-Bird, ſo called, from it's being all of a beau- 
tiful fine Blue- colour, except the Brealt ot the Cock, 
which is Red like the Robin Red-breſt. They have an odd 
kind of Cry, or Whiſtle, very different from the former, 
Theſe Birds hide themſelves in the Water, ſo that they 
are not to be ſeen all that Seaſon, but are plenty in the 
Summer. They are but a ſmall Bird, not fo large as out 
Buntings, but are excellent good Meat. 

The Bull. finches in thele parts of America, are of the 
ſame ſize and bigneſs of thoſe with us, but differ ſome; 
{mall matter in their Feathers, from choſe in Europe! 
thoſe in Carolina being more beautiful, But whether 
they are fo docil as thoſe with us, I cannot tell, never 
having ſeen any of them bred up in Cages. The Flch 
of theſe are much the ſame with that of the Sparrow, 

The NVightingals differ ſomething in their Feathers 
from thoſe in Europe but have much the ſame Notes: 
They are as big as a Goldfinch, and always frequent low 
Grounds, eſpecially amongſt the Myrtle-berries, where 
they generally ſing very prettily all Night; but in the 
Winter (like the Swallow) are neither to be heard or ſeen. 
They breed in May, and generally lay about four or five 
Eggs in a Neſt, near which they ſeldom ſing, for fear of 
being diſcovered. The Fleſh is ſweet and good Food, 
helping the Cachexia, and ſtrengthning the Brain. The 
Gall mixed with Honey, helps Diſorders in the Eyes. 
The Sparrows differ in Feather from thoſe in Eurobe, 
and are never known to reſort or build their Neſts in the 
a, Eaves of Houles, as ours do. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
Birds called Sparrows, from their being ſo plenty all ove 
- This Province; one kind of thele Sparrows exadily relen- 
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bles the Bird we call the Corinthian Sparrow. All the 

cies of Sparrows are extraordinary good Meat, and 
the Boys catch great numbers of them in Traps, eſpeci- 
ally in Winter. 

The Hedge-Sparrows are here, though there are few 
Hedges, bur what are made of Timber. They differ lit- 
tle in either Plume or Bigneſs; yet I never heard them 
Whiſtle as thoſe in Europe do, and eſpecially after Rain. 
Theſe and the other Sparrows are nouriſhing, and preva- 
lent in the decay of Nature. 

The Red-Sparrow, ſo called, from the great reſemblance 
it has to a Sparrew in it's Size and Bill, and being one of 
the moſt common ſmall Birds in theſe Parts. They are 

ſtriped with a brown, red, and Cinamon colour, and the 
Tail and Wings incline to black, 

The Titmouſe, or Tom-tit, is the very ſame as with us 
in Europe, differing in neither ſhape, ſize, or feather. 
Theſe {mall Birds are in plenty oll over this Province. 
They are found for the moſt part about Trees, and live 
chiefly upon Inſe&s which they find there. 

The Snou-Birds, (I take to be ſame with our Hedge- 
Parrow) are ſo called, from the vaſt numbers of them 
that come into thoſe Parts in hard Weather, and eſpecial- 
ly when there is any Snow, but are ſeldom or never to 
be met with at any other time. For the Weather no 
ſooner changes, than they are gone to the more Norther- 
ly parts of America, where they are moſt numerous, 
They are a ſmall Bird, about the bigneſs of the Wheatear. 
The Boys catch great quantities of them in Traps, dur- 
ing their abode in theſe patts. They are fat, nouriſhing, 
and good cating. 

The Telow-wings are {mall Birds, ſo called, from their 
beautiful yellow Wings. They are of the colour of a 
Linzet on the Back and Breaſt, but in ſize leis, with 

TT 2 5 Wings 
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Wings yellow as Gold. They frequent high up the freſh 
Water Rivers and Creek ſides, where they breed. They 
hide themſelves in the thick Buſhes, and are very diff. 
cult to be ſeen in the Spring, but in Summer they appear 
and ſing all the Seaſon. W har other properties they may 
be indued with, is uncertain. 

The Feet Birds are about the bigneſs of a Sarrou, 
and of a greyiſh Colour, and are ſo called, from their 
Weeting or cry before Rain. Theſe Birds frequent near 
the ſides of Rivers and Ponds of freſh Water, where 
they Breed: What phyſical Uſes they may have is not 
known. 

The Goldfinches. There are a ſorr of Birds like thele 
to be met with here, variegated with Orange and Telow 
Feathers, very ſpecious and beautiful to behold ; yet J 
_ heard them ſing, as thoſe in Europe are known 
do O. . = 1 5 

The Baltimore Birds, ſo called from my Lord Baltimore, 
being Proprietor of all Mary-Land; in which Province 
they are very plenty. They are about the bigneſs of a 
Linnet, with yellow Wings, and yariety of other beauti- 
full Colours. 'They appear moſt commonly in this Pro- 
vince in the Winter Seaſon, at which time they are fat 
and good eating. 

The Eaft India Bats, or Muskeetve Hawks, are ſo Cal- 
led from their killing and feeding on Muskeetces, and be- 
Cauſe the ſame ſort of Birds are found in the Eaft {dies 
"They are as large as a Cyckow, and much of the (ame 
Colour, but have ſhort Legs, not diſcernable when they 
flies. They appear here only in the heat. of the Summer, and 
at the approach of cold Weather, leave us again. They 


— 


are never ſeen in the Day time, but are ſcudding all Night, 


like our Night Raven, in purſuit of Muskeetoes, Gnats, 


and other Inſe&s, on which they tged. And rhough 5 
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is called a Bat, I ſee no reaſon for it, becauſe it bears 
no manner of Reſemblance to the European Bat, the 
- India Bat being a Fowl with Feathers, and the 
other bodied like a Mouſe, with Leather Wings. I ne- 
ver knew any uſe made of theſe Birds, for the Planters 
never kill them; becauſe they deſtroy thoſe pernicious 
Inſects the Muskeetoes. GET 
The Bats, whereof there are two forts, Which I have 
already given a Deſcription of amongſt the Beaſts, it bear- 
ing the greateſt reſemblance to that Species; for though 
ir flies, yet it hath no Afﬀnity to Birds, not ſo much as 
a flying Serpenr, and Pa, it be not properly 
a Quadruped, it hath Claws in the Wings, which anſwer 
to fore Legs. Theſe Bats are plenty in this Province, and 
differ only in being larger than thaſe in Europe. 5 
The Swallows are very plenty in the Summer, and differ 
nothing trom thoſe in Europe. The fleſh of theſe Birds. 
is no good Nouriſhment, yet often eaten, is ſaid to help 
Dimneſs of ſight, the talling-fickneſs, and many other 
Diſorders. The Neſt outwardly applied, is of excellent 
uſe in Quinſies, redneſs of the Eyes, Oc. Theſe Birds 
8 on Flies, Worms, and many other kinds ot ſmall 
nlects. | | 
The Swift, or Diveling, has a great Head and Wide 
Mouth, but a ſmall Bill. The colour of the Feathers of 
the whole Body is black, only under the Chin is a Spot 
of white or Aſh- colour; the Legs are ſhort, but thick, 
and the Feet ſmall. Theſe Birds feed as the Swallows 
do, and have much the ſame Virtues. 
The Martin, or Martinet, whereof there are two ſorts. 
The firſt is exactly the ſame as with us in feather and 
ze, and have the ſame uſes aud virtue; but what becom- 
ts of theſe and ſome other Birds in the Winter, whether 
tey flie into ocher Countries, or fleep in a 
b N LOCKS, 
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| is the ſame in ſize, Feathers and Notes, as in Europe 


Ic is wonderful ſtrange, that a Bird with {o ſmall a Body 
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Rocks, or other ſecret Places, Natural Hiſtu.zant are not 
agreed, nor can they certainly deternume. gey con- 
ſtantly come to theſe parts in the beginning o. March 
and one or two are generally ſeen hovering in the Air for 
2 Day or two before any large Flocks of tnem ap pea. 
The ſecond fort is near as large as our Black-b11d, 
they have white Throats and Breaits, black Bcaks and ll 
Wings. The Planters are very fond of preſerving them, 0 
and frequently tye a number of Gourds on long ſtanding bi 
Poles near their Dwellings, on purpoſe for them to breed c 
in, becauſe they are a warlike Bird, and beat the Crows, Wl =) 
and many other kind of Birds much larger than them- Wl ry 
ſelyes from their Plantations, One Morning, very early, Wl i 
I eſpied a Snake crawling up ong of theſe Poles, with a WM Cr 
defign to deſtroy the Young ones or Eggs in theſe Gourd, WM i 
and it was ſurprizing to ſee with what eagerneſs the 
Martins fought with the Snake, which {tillSapproached 
nearer the Gourds. Seeing the Birds in this Diſtracted 
manner endeavouring to preſerve their Species, I had the 
Curioſity to come near the Pole, where I obſerved the 
approaches the Snake {till made to procure it's Prey. 1 
immediately got a long hollow Reed and killed the Snake 
(which was one of the Chicken-Snakes, whereof I have al- 
ready made mention) and placed it near the Pole, which 
the Martins ſill attacked, and would not be pacihed til 
it was conveyed from the Place. | 
The Wren is ſcarce, and ſeldom to be met with, but 


S r 


This ſmall Bird builds it's Neſt in the Moſs on Trees, 19 
lays Nine or Ten, and ſometimes more Eggs at a fitting 


it ſhould feed 
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The Humming Bird is the leaſt of all Birds, yet well 
known in the World, and may properly be ſaid to be the 
miracle ot all Winged Animals, tor it is Feather'd like a 
bird and gets its living as the Bee does, by ſucking the 
Hoey trom each Flower, They are of different Colours, 
but the Cocks are more beautiful than the Hens, with vac 
ity ot Colours, ſuch as Red, Green, Aurora, and ſeveral 
other beautiful Colours, which being expoſed to che Bun 
Beams ſhines admirably. They have long Bills and Tails, 
conſidering their bigneſs, which is ſcarce equal to a 
1b Olive. In ſome of the larger ſort of Flowers they ve- 
ry often bury themſelves, ſo that they are quite covered, 
to ſuck the bottom of them, by which means the Chil- 


den commonly catch them whilſt they are thus feeding; 


nd I have ſeen of them nouriſhed and kept alive in Cages 
or fix Weeks, on Honey. They fly very nimbly (but 
ore like Inſects than Birds) from Flower to Flower, to 
ſeck their Food and make a humming noiſe like a Hornet or 
Bee, hence it took it's Name in Engliſh of Humming- bird. 
They remain and breed here during the heat of the Sam- 
ner, but what becomes of them in the Pinter is not 
known, for they never appear at that time, viz. from 


requently ſeen the Butter- ie, chace them away from the 
Flowers. Their Neſts are a great Curioſity, and may 
properly be ſaid to be one of the greateſt pieces of Work- 
nanſhip the whole ſpecies of winged Animals can ſhew, 
forit commonly hangs on a ſingle Bryer moſt artificially 
Woven like a round Ball, with a ſmall Hole to go in and 
vat, where it lays and Hatches its Eggs, which are very 
White, of an Oval figure, and for the moſt part but two 
n Number which are no bigger than a ſmall Pea. What 
lutues theſe ſmall Birds man be indued with, is unknown. 


FD The 


Odder till April. They are fo very ſmall that I have 
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The Blue · Peters, ot Water-Hens, are very plenty, and 
differ from outs neither in ſize or Feathers, bur ate ſeldom 
or never eaten (except it be by the Indians and Negroes) 
being very hard of Digeſting and ill taſted. 

he Marſh-Hen is much the ſame as with us in Europe 
in ſize and Feathers, but has a more different and ſhrill 
Note. Their Fleſh is ſeldom made ute of except it be 
by the Indians and Negroes, being Black and ill. cabed. 

The Bitterns, whereof there are three forts The firſt 
is the very ſame as with us in its ſize, Feathers, and 
Notes. Fo | | 

The ſecond ſort is of a dark brown Colour, with a Yel- 
lowiſh white Throat and Breaſt, with a large Creſt ot 
Topping of Feathers on its Head, but is not quite ſo 
large as the former. ents ela 
SThe third ſort is no bigger than a Hood-cock, of the 
ſame Colour with the firſt, and is accounted by many to 
be fine cating, yet the Fleſh of the former is ot the nature 
of the Stork and Heron, of no good nutriment. The 
Skin and Feathers calcin'd, ſtop Bleeding. The Greaſe 
eaſes pains of the Gour, helps Deafneſs, clears the ſight, 
and is excellent bait to catch Fiſh with 

The Herons, of theſe there are three ſorts. The firſt or 
common Heron is from the tip of the Bill to the end of the 
Claws four Feet long to the end of the Tail about thirty 
tight Inches. It hath a black Creſt on the Head tour In- 
ches high, and is in ſize, Colour, and all other reſpects, 
exactly the ſame as is to be met with in Ireland, 

The ſecond is larger than the former and is Feather d 
much like the Spanſß-Gooſ £ 

The third is not near as large as any of the former, but 
is ot the ſame ſhape, and of a moſt beautiful white Co- 
lour, with red Legs. Theſe Birds are only to be met with 
in Summer, and are the fineſt of that kind T have Fe 


* 
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ſeen, and many in theſe Parts would perſwade me, that 
they become the ſame Colour with the common Heron, 
when they are à Year old, which I am not apt to believe, 
bur look upon them as a diſtin& Species from any of the 
former. All theſe ſorts are plenty in theſe parts of Ameri- 
a, and have the ſame {low flight as thoſe with us. 
They feed on Fiſh, Frogs, Cc, and like the Rosks, build 
their Neſts in high Trees, and generally many together. 
Their Fleſh is better than that of the Crane, but beſt 
when young, and eaten by many. The Bill in Powder, 
cauſeth Sleep, the Greaſe is Anodyne, caſes Pains, and 
has much the ſame Properties with the Bitterns. 

The Crane is à large bodied Fowl, weighing ſome- 
times above ten Pounds. It's Neck and Legs are long, 
being five Foot high when extended. 'The Head is 
black, with a fine crimſon Spot on the Crown of it, the 
teſt of the Body 1s of a Cream colour ; they frequent the 

Savannas, Marſhes, and low Grounds, and though they 
ue Water-fowl, yet it is thought that they do not feed 
on Fifh, but only on Herbs, Grain, and ſeyeral ſorts of 
Keds and Inſects. They are eafily bred up tame, and 
are good in Gardens to deſtroy Frogs, Worms, and o- 
ther Vermine. The Inhabitants boil their Fleſh, which 
1s tough and hard of Digeſtion, but makes good Broath. 
Their Quills make good Pens, and the Feathers ſerve for 
other ules, The /zdians cat their Eggs, which have a 
long imell, are hard of Digeſtion, and of an unpleaſant. - 
alte.” The Gall is good againſt Palfies, Conſumptions, 
Blindneſs and Deafneſs. The Fat or Greaſe helps all 
hardneſs, being of the Nature of Gooſe-greaſe. They 
ut de with the Wind, make a great Noiſe, run faſt, and 
o- aid to live about forty Years. 
ih The Korbes are a larger Fowl than the former, and of 
ver de ſame Shape, only _ are thicker and 9 
| N © an 
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and are of a dark grey Colour. They are frequently to 
be met with amongſt the Cranes, they make a clacterin 
Noiſe with their Bills, by the quick and trequent frik. 
ing one Chap againſt the other, It is reported by (eye. 
ral Perſons whom I have converſed with, that they are 
to be found in no part of America hut in this Province, 
They feed on Frogs, Snails, and many other ſorts of Iu- 
jects The Fleſh nouriſhes as that of the Heron and 
Bitterns, and the other Parts of this Fowl have the ſame 
Virtues with them. 
The Swans, whereof there are two forts, The firlt 
are called the Trumpeters, from a trumpeting ſort of 
noiſe they make, and are the largeſt ſort of Suan in tlieſe 
parts. They come here in the Winter, and remain 
with us *rill February, in ſuch great Flocks, that I never 
ſaw more of any Water-fowl in all my Travels chan ot 
them, for at that Seaſon, they are in ſuch vaſt Numbers 
on each fide of the freſh Water Rivers and Crecks, that 
at a diſtance it ſcems to be Land covered with Snow. 
About Chriſtmas they are frequently fo fat, that ſome oi 
them are ſcarce able to fly, In Spring they go to the 
Northern Lakes to breed. I have ſeveral times eat of 
them, and do prefer them before any Gooſe, for the 
goodneſs and delicacy of their Meat, and eſpecially a 
Cygnet, or Tlaſt years Swan. Theſe Swans are larger 
than any I have ſeen in Europe. Their Quills and 


Feathers arcin great requeſt amongſt the Planters. As 
to their Fleſh and Parts, they have the ſame Virtues 


with that of the Geeſe. 
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abide more in the Salt Water than the former, are not 
lo large, but their Fleſh and Feathers are as valuable. 
And it is obſervable, that neither theſe nor the other 
have the black piece ot horny Fleſh down the Head and 
Bill as thoſe in Europe have. The Greaſe or Fat cleanſes 
the Face trom Morphew, and other Vices, and their Oil 
helps the Gout. 

The Wild Geeſe, whereof there are three Sorts, but 
differ very little from each other, only in their Size, 
having black Heads and Necks. They are plenty here 
all the Winter, come and go with the Swans, and com- 
monly feed with them; they eat as well as thoſe in 
Europe, being nouriſhing, though hard of digeſtion, and 
are apt to breed Agues in cold weakly Conſtitutions ;- 
The Oil or Greaſe is exceeding hot, and of thin Parts, 
piercing and diſolving. It cures Baldneſs, helps Deaf- 
neſs, pain and noiſe in the Ears, is good againſt Palſies, 
Lameneſs, Numbneſs, Cramps, pains and' contractions of 
the Sinews, and many other Diſorders, 'The Dung is 
uled with ſucceſs in the Jaundice, Scurvy, Dropſy, and 
Gout, The green Dung gathered in the Spring, and 
gently dried, is beſt. 

The Grey Barnets, or Barnacles, are in ſhape like the 
Wild Geeſe, of an Aſh and dark grey colour, ſomething 
ks than the common Gooſe, with which they agree in 
Nature and Virtues. They are very plenty in this Pro- 
mince all the Minter, at which time they are fat and cat 
extraordinary well; there is no difference between them 
ud the Barnacles in Europe. Some Writers aſſure us, 
that they breed unnaturally of the Leaves or Apples of 
certain Trees in the Iſlands in Scotland; others, on the 
antrary affirm, that they are produced from Eggs, 
atched after the ſame manner as Geeſe Eggs are, 

Cc 2 | which 
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which we are intire Strangers to here, becauſe they are 
never to be ſeen in theſe Parts of America but in the 
Winter time, for they generally come and go with tle 
Swans and Geeſe. 
The White Brants, are ſomething larger than the 
former, with which they agree in Nature and Virtues, 
and are very plenty in the Minter Seaſon. Theſe Birds 
are as white as Snow, except the tips of their Wings, 
which are Black. They feed on the Roots of Sedge 
and Graſs in the Savannas and Marſhes, which they 
tear and root up like Hogs. The Planters frequently ſet 
Fire to theſe Savannas and Marſhes, and as ſoon as the 
Graſs is burnt off, theſe Fowl will come in great Flocks 
to cat the Roots, by which means they ſhoot vaſt 
Numbers of them. They are as good Meat as the other, 
bur their Feathers are ſtubbed and good for nothing. 
The great Grey-Gulls are as large as a Duck, and very 
plenty in theſe parts, and accounted good Food. They 
lay Eggs as large as a Houſe-Hen, which are found in 
great (Quantities in the Months of June and July, on 
the Iſlands, in the Sounds, and near the Shoar. Thelc 


and the Young ones, which are call'd Squabs, are good 


Food, and prove relief to Travellers by Water, that have 
ſpent their Proviſions. The Greaſe of thele, and the 
other Gul/s, is good againſt the Gout, and hard ſwellings, 
ſtrengthens the Nerves, and eaſes Pains in ſeveral parts 
of the Body. 

The great Pied-Guls, are alſo plenty here; they area 
large Fowl with black and white Feathers, and their 
Heads beautifully adorned with a black-hood. They 


lay large Eggs, which are good to eat, ſo are their Squabs 


or Young ones in the Seaſon; they ate of the ſame Na- 
ture and Virtues with the former. — 
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The little Grey- Gals are likewiſe numerous near 
the Sea Shoar. They are of a curious grey Colour, 
zbour the bigneſs of a grey or Whifiling Plover, and 
good Food, being nouriſhing and well taſted. Their 
Nature and Virtues are much the ſame with the for- 
ner. | 

The Old- ui ves, but why ſo called, I know not, for they 
are a black and white pyed Gul, with extraordinary 
long Wings, their Feet and Bill of a fine Golden Colour. 
They make a ſtrange and diſmal Noiſe as they flic, and 
are frequently dipping their Bills in the Salt- Water, and 
arc larger than the former, but ſeldom eaten, only by the 
Indians and Negroes, their Fleſh being black, hard of 
digeſtion, and taſtes Fiſhy, 

The Sea-Cock, ſo called, from it's Crowing at break 
of Day, and inthe Morning, exactly like a Dunghill- Cock; 
it is another ſort of Gul, ot a light grey and white Co- 
lour. They are to be met with in great Numbers near 

| WH the Sca-Shoar, and are larger than the former: Their 
cy being ſo Domeſtick, hath deceived many, ſuppoſing 
lome Inhabitants to be near them; yet it is very pleaſant, 
eſpecially to Europetus, in thoſe wild and uninhabited 
places. Their Fleſh is not good, therefore ſeldom or 
2 made ule of, except it be by the Negroes and In- 
"pes Bs | QA © 0 
The Gul, or Sea-mew (this Bird is alſo called Sea-cob) 
the ſame as in Europe. This Fowl is little regarded, 
becauſe the Fleſh is of an ill ſcent, and odious to be 
eaten; yet it is ſaid to help the falling ſickneſs; and the 
: — of the whole Bird, the Gravel in the Bladder and 
Nt ION | 
The Tropick Bird, ſo called, being in great plenty 
nderthe 'T'ropicks and thereabours, but arc ſcarce — 
| | where 
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where elſe. They are a white Mew, with a forked Tail 
They are a ſwift Fowl, and continually flying like the 
Swallow, Whar uſes or virtues they may be indued with, 
is uncertain, becauſe they are ſeldom or never taken. 

The Duck and Mallard are exactly of the ſame fize 
and Feather with thoſe in Europe, they are very nume- 
rous, eſpecially in Winter, but their Meat is not to be 
compared to our tame Ducks for goodneſs, and are ac- 
counted one of the courſeſt ſort ot Water-fowl in all 
this Province, ſo that they are little regarded and ſeldom 
mage uſe of except by the Indians and Negroes. 

The Black-Duck. ſo called, from it's black colour, is 
full as large as the former, and is good Meat. It ſtays 
here all the Summer, and breeds. They are pretty nu- 
merous, and the Planters take their Eggs, and have them 
hatched at their dwelling Houſes, and they prove extra- 
ordinary good domeſtick Fowl, 

T he Summer-Ducks, ſo called, from their continuing 
here all that Seaſon. They have a large Creſt or Top- 
ping of Feathers on their Head, are of a beautiful pied 
white and black Colour, and are very plenty in theſe 
Parts. They generally build their Neſts contrary to molt 
web-footed Fowl, in the Holes that Word peckers make 
in large Trees, very often ſixty or ſeventy Foot from the 
Ground, where they hatch their Eggs ; they are an cx- 


traordinary good Fowl, and cat well. 


The Wyiſtling Duck, ſo called, from it's Whiſtling 


when it flies and feeds.. They are of a pretty white and 


black Colour, but not ſo large as our Wild Duck. They 
are to be met with in great Flocks in ſeveral places of 
this Country, and eſpecially near the Mountains, and 
Hilly parts thereof, where tis thought they breed; they 
are good Fowl, and excellent eating. Tic 
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The Whiſtlers, aie another Species of Ducks, and are 
ſo called, from the Whiſtling Noiſe they make as the 
fly. They are leſs than our wild Ducks, and very dif. 
ferent in their Feathers from the Whiſtling- Ducks, and 
have a greater variety of beautitul Colours than the for- 
mer. I'hey are likewiſe good to eat. 11 

The Scarlet Eyed Duck, ſo called, from their red Eyes, 
ind a red Circle of Fleſh for their Eye-lids. They are 
of various beautiful Colours, and are to be met with in 
ſeveral Places, but eſpecially near the Mountains, and 
the Heads of Rivers. They are alſo good Meat. 

The Shell-Drakes, are the ſame as in Europe, in Fea- 
ther and Size. They are in great plenty here, and are 
ſery good Meat. 
The Bull Necks, ſo called from their thick Necks. 
They are a Species of Ducks, but as large as Barnacles, 
of a whitiſh Colour; and have the thickeſt Necks of 
any Fowl I have ever ſeen, of the ſame bigneſs. They 
come here about Chriſtmas in great Flocks to the Creeks 
and Rivers. They are good Meat, but hard to kill, being 
avery wary Fowl ; will dive as ſoon as you can ſhoot, 
and endure a great deal of Shot before they are kill'd. 

The Water Pheaſant ; but for what reaſon ſo impro- 
perly call'd, I know not, for it has no manner of Reſem- 


Creſt or Topping of pretty Feathers on it's Head, which 
1s very Ornamental. They are about the ſize of our 
Wild Ducks, of a light brown colour, they art in great 
Plenty, and fine eating. 

The Shovellers, are another kind of Ducks, ſo called, 
from their broad and flat Bills. They are Grey, with 
black Heads, and ſomething larger than our Wild Ducks, 
They are plenty in ſeveral parts, and arc good Megs: : 
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The Blue · M ings, are another Species of Ducks, and 
are ſo called, from their beautiful Blue-Wings, ' cy Wil * 
are leſs than a Wild Duck, but excellent good Mea. Wl * 
Theſe are the firſt Fowl that appear to us in the fall gf 
the Leaf, at which time they come in large Flocks, 2 
is ſuppoſed from Canada, and other great Lakes that lie 
to the Northward of us. | 
The Red- heads, are another Species of Ducks, ſo | 
called from their Red- heads, and are leſs than the Bull- 
ngcks. They are, very plenty in the Rivers and Crecks, 
are {weet Food, and very nouriſhing. 
The Swaddle-Bills, are another Species of Ducks, of 
| an Aſh colour, and are ſo called, from their extraording- 
ry broad Bills, They are excellent good Meat, but not 
| ſo plenty in thele parts, as the other Species of Ducks 
Are. 26 oe 
| The Fifhermen, {0 called, from their Dexterity in Fiſh- 
ing. They are like a Duck, only they have narrow 
Bills, with ſets of Teeth. They feed on fmall Fiſh and 
Fry, which they catch as they ſwim. They eat Fiſhy, 

therefore not in much requeſt amongſt the Planters. Ihe 
beſt way in ordering them is, to take out their Fat and 

Guts, then bury. them under Ground for five or (i 
Hours, which will make them eat well, and take away 
their ſtrong and fiſhy taſte; as I have been credibly in- 
formed by many in theſe Parts. 

The Rat- Foul, includes ſeveral forts of Ducks, viz, 
Divers, Teals, Wigeons, and varibus other Kinds, that go 
in Rafts, or great Flocks along. the Shoar, which vc 
know. no Names for at 916 13008 

The Divers, whereof chere are two ſorts. The fit 
are of a Grey Colour, the other Pied, White, and Black. 
They are both good Fowl, and cat well, but hard to 
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ſhoot, becaule ot their dexterity in diving under Wa- 
ter, which they will do as quick as any one can ſhoot. 

The Wiyeons are the ſame as in Europe, and in great 
plenty in the Wancer Seaſon, They cat exceetingly wen. 

The Teal, whereot there are two forts uc felt 
is exactly the {ame as in Europe, and as good Eating, ve + 
ing more delicious thꝓau eicher Divers or Mig eon. 

The ſecond fort frequent the treſh Waters, and ate 
always obſerved to be nodding their Heads nen they 
are inthe Water. Theſe ſorcs are ſmaller tuau we tur- 
mer, but finer and more delicious. They are votu very 
plenty here in the Winter Seaſon. 

The Dipper, or Fiſher ; theſe arc {mall Birds about the 
bigneſs of a Teal, and much the ſame a< thoſe that are 
to be met wich in the Iſlands of Scilly, and many otucr 
Iſlands in Europe. They are of a black and white Colour, 
and are ſo called, from their dexterity iv Filhing and 
catching {mall Fiſh, on which they feed. They eat fiſhy, 
for which reaſon they are not in much Requett amougſt 
the Planters. 

The Black Fluſterers; ſome call theſe Old Wives ; 
they are jet black, only the Cocks have white Faces, 
like the Bald-Coots, They always remain in the miudle 
of the Rivers, and feed on Drift, Graſs, Carvels, or Sea 
Nettle, They are the fatteſt Fowl in theſe Parts, and 
are ſometimes ſo heavy that they cannot riſe out of the 
Water. They make an odd ſort of a Noiſe when they 
fly, and are ſomething larger than a Duck; ſome call 
them the great Bald Coot. Their Fleſh is not much ad- 
mired, being of a ſtrong and fiſhy taſte, and hard of 
Digeſtion, but their Eggs (which are as large as thoſe of 
Hens) are good Nouriſhment. 
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The Bald- Faces, or White-Faces, are almoſt as big as 
a Duck, and are an extraordinary Fowl and cat well, 
T heſe Birds cannot Dive, and therefore are eaſy to be 

hot. | 

The Mater Mich, or Ware-Coots, are a very ſtrange 
Fowl, having all over them Down, and no Feathers, and 
neither By nor go, but are fo dexterous in Diving, that 
ſcarce any Fowler can hit or ſhoot them. They often 
get into the Fiſh- Wares, and are taken, becauſc they 
cannot fly or get over the Rods or Poles, whercot the 
Fiſh-Wares are made. They are not much coveted or 
eſteemed, by reaſon they eat fiſhy and ate hard of 
Digeſt ion. . 

The King's-Fiſher, whereof there are two Sorts, The 
firſt is ſomethiug larger than a Fay, with a long Bill, 
and large Crop, much of the ſhape and colour of the 
latter, though not altogether ſo curiouſly Feathered : 
Theſe Birds moft commonly frequent the Rivers, prey 
on ſma!l Fiſh, and build their Neſts on the Shoar. 

The ſecond is much the ſame as with us in Europe; 
being a fine Bird, with red Feet, long Bill, and about 
the bigneſs of our Bunting. The Chin is white with a 
certain mixture of Red, and the upper part of the Belly 
is ot the ſame Colour. The lower Belly under the Tail 
is of a deep red, ſo are the ſides and Feathers under the 
Wings. The Breaſt is red, the utmoſt Borders of the 
Feathers being of a beautifal bleuiſh Green: From the 
Neck through the middle of the Back to the Tail is of 
a moſt lovely bright Purple or pale Blue, which by its 
ſplendour is apt to hurt the Eyes of thoſe that look long 
and ſtedfaftly upon it. Theſe Birds, like the former, 
frequent rhe Rivers, and build their Neſts on the Shoar. 
The Fleſh roaſted and eaten, is good in Convulſions and 


Epileſies, 
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Epileſies, the Heart is ſometimes dryed and hung about 
the Neck of Children for the ſame Piſorders. 

The Pelican in Carolina is a large Water-Fowl, being 
five Feet in length, from the point of the Bill to the end 
of the Tail, and almoſt equal in bigneſs to a Swan, It 
has a long thick Neck and Beak, and a great natural 
Wen or Pouch under the Throat, in which it keeps it's 
Prey of Fiſh, which it lives upon. This Pouch it will 
ſometimes contract and draw up to the Bill, that it is 
ſcarce to be ſeen. It is a Web-togted Fowl, like a Gooſe, 
but ſhaped more like a Duck, and of a light grey Colour. 
The Fleſh is ſeldom cater, having a ſtrong fiſhy taſte, 
and hard of digeſtion; bur being well boiled, maketh 
good Broth, and the Planters make handſom Tobacco- 
Pouches of it's Maw. They are plentifully to be met 
with in the Winter Scaſon, eſpecially near the Sounds and 


and return again in Autumn. 'They have an odd kind 
of Note, much like the Braying of an Aſt, and are re- 
ported to live to a great Age, vix. ſixty Years or up- 
wards. They are ſaid to be white in Guinea, and St. 
Jerom ſaith, that there are two ſorts of them in Egypt, 
viz, the Land and Water Pelican. The Gall of this 

Bird cleanſes Silver. | 
The Cormorants are the ſame as in Europe, only thoſe 
of this Province are larger. They are as numerous all 
der theſe Parts of America, as in any part of the World, 
thecially at the run of the Herrings, which is in March 
and 1 at which time they are ſeen fitting upon the 
dand Banks, or Logs of Wood in the Rivers, and catch 
alt quantities of Fiſh, which is their only Food, and 
whereof they are very ravenous and greedy. They lay 
lein Eggsin the beginning of the Spring, in the Iſlands, 
. 1a 
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dea Shoars. In Spring they go into the Woods to breed, 
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in the Sound, and near the Sea Shoar in the Banks, aud 
ſometimes on high Trees, as the Shags do; they ate 
very ſtrengthning to the Stomach, and cure the Bloody 
Flux. The Fleſh is black, and hard of digeſt ion, thee. 
forc ſeluom made ule of. 

Ine Shag is ſome what like the Cormorant, but much 
Jel:; ir differs in the colour of the Belly, which in this 
is black.ſh, in the other white. It ſwims in the Sea 
witn is Head erect, and it's Body almoſt covered in the 
Watcr. It is ſo dextrous in diving, that when a Gun 
is diſcharged at it, as ſoon as 1s ſecs the Fire flaſh, im- 
med iately it pops under Water, ſo that it is a hard mat- 
ter io ſhoot them. I have never knowu or licard of any 
Webb- footed Birds but this, and the Summer-Ducks 
that fic upon Trees, and build their Neſts in them, The 
Fleſh is black, ill-taſted, and hard of digeſtion, being 
much of the ſame Nature with the Cormorant. 

The Gannet is a very large white Fowl, having one 
part of it's Wings black. It lives on Fiſh, as the Celica 
and Cormorant Co; it is reported, that their Fat or Greaſe 
(which is as yellow as Saftron) is the beſt thing known 
to preſerve Fire-Atms from Ruſt. The Fleſh is of a 
bad "Taſte, and ſcarcely good for Food or Phylick. 
The Shear-Whater, is a longer Fowl than a Duck, but has 
a much ſmaller Body. They are of a browniſh Colour, 
and for the moſt part upon the Wing, like the Sau: 
There are vaſt Quantities of them on ſeveral parts ot 
theic Sea Coaſts (whilſt others range the Seas all over) 
for they are ſometimes met with five hundred Leagues 
fron: Land. I have frequently obſerved them to firike 
dow upon a Sea-rack, or Weed chat grows in the Gult 
of Florida, which is plentifully to be met with in theſe 
Seas. It hath many winding Stalks, which appears 
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(ral, whereon grow ſhort Branches, ſet thick with nat» 
ow Leaves, amongſt which are many round Berries, 
without either Seeds or Grains in them. I have otten 
talen up ot this Sea-wreck (which is a kind of narrow 
Laf'd Sca-lentil) wherein I found ſeveral forts of ſmall 
duell fiſh, which I am perſuaded theſe Birds catch, and 
live upon. And it is the Opinion of many in theſe 
parts, that theſe Birds never drink any Freſh Water, be- 


cauic they are never ſcen any where near the Frefhes, 


or Rivers. Their Fleſh is of an ill Scent, therefore nor 
good to be caten. | 


Thus have I finiſhed the moſt exact Account that is 
yet kzown of the BIR DS that are to be met with in 
North Carolina; though doubtleſs there are many more 
liflerent Species ot them, that we are entire Strangers to 
at preſent, which is chiefly owing to the want of En- 
couragement to a {cleft number of travelling Gentlemen, 
hole Obſervations might tend to the Improvement of 
Natural Knowledge. For want of this, we are rendered 
ncapable of being ſo well acquainted with this part of 
tie World as the French and Spaniards are with theirs, 
who generally ſend abroad in Company with the Miſſio- 
zaries ſome of their young Gentlemen, with handſome 
fenſions for their ſupport, who ſoon become acquainted 
with the Savages of America, and their Languages. 
Theſe Gentlemen are likewiſe obliged to keep a ſtri& 
* of all their Paſſages, whereby many conſierable 

cover ies have been made in a tew Years. Such lau- 
lable Encouragements as theſe, would undoubtedly 
breed an honorable Emulation amongſt the Gentlemen 
ot our own Nation, to outdo one another even in all 


manner of Fatigues and Dangers, to be ſervicable to their 


King 
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King and Country. That Attempts of this Nature 
may always be encouraged, | ſincerely wiſh, for the Ho- 
nour and Grandute of the Britih Throne. 
I ſhall in the next place proceed to gie an Account 
of the Inhabitants of the watry Elements, which at 
preſent can be but very imperfe&ty treated of, for want 
of Fiſhermen, and the fiſhing Trade going on in theſe 
Parts to perfection. Yet I am willing to ſatisfie the Cu- 
rious with the beſt Account that is in my power, and 
leave the reſt to Time (which perfeRs all Things) to 


diſcover. The Fiſhes in the ſalt and freſh Waters of 
Carolina, are as follows. 
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Ty but he has two behind his Eyes, covered 
x) with a thick black Skin, finely Marbled, 

with white Stroaks, and the repreſentation 

of Houſes, Trees, Cc. With theſe two Fins and his 
Tal he ſwims and ſteers himſelf like a Boat with Oars. 
The Head of this Monſter is ſomewhat flat, and ſlopes 
Wwnwards like the Ridge of a Houſe to the under Lip, 
wich is broader than any part of his Body, and broad- 
in the middle behind che Bump, for between that 2 
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whereof they make Boxes, Handles tor Knives, walking 


fixed to the upper Chop, which is very large and white 
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the Fins ate his Eyes, which are not much bigger than 
thoſe of a Bullock, with Eyc-lids and Hair like Men's, 
The Chryſtal of che Eye is not much bigger than a Pea, 
which in ſome is clear and tranſparent, and in others ot 
a white or yellowiſh Colour. The Eyes lie low, almoſt 
at the end of the upper Lip. The Head is the third 
part of the Fiſh, and in ſome more. Their Lips are plain, 
ſomewhat. bending like an 8. and underneath the Eyes, 
betore the two Fins, they are ſmooth, jet black, and 
round like the quarter of a Circle, but when they draw 
them together, they lock in one another. Within the 
uppermoſt Lip is contained the H/halebone, (and not in 
the Fins, as ſome have imagined) which is of a browniſh 
black and yellow Colenr, with ſtreaks of ſeveral other 
Colours, but the J/halebone of the young ones, is gene- 
rally Blue. The Whalebone hangs down on both ſides 
within the Mouth, all hairy like a Horſes Tail, and in 
ſome it is bended like a Scymeter, and in others like: 
half Moon. In one fide, in a Row, there are generally 
Two hundred and fifty Pieces of Hhalebone, and as many 
on the other, beſides the ſmall Bone, which is not regatd- 
ed, becauſe they cannot well come at it to cut it out, 
The middlemoſt is the greateſt, and is ſometimes eighteen 
or ninteen Foot long. It lies in a flat row, one Piece 
by another, and is broadeſt at the top, where it ſticks 
to the upper Lip , towards the Root it is covered witi 
white Sinews, which when boiled, ſmell pleaſantly 
There grows {mall }/haleboue at the Root of the greateſ 


Sticks, and the like: . : 
The Tongue lies amongſt the IWhalebone, and is clol 


with black Spots at the edges. It has a ſoft ſpung) Fat 
andcamot be eaſily cut, ſo that it is generally flung oy 
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though it would yield ſe ven or eight Barrels of train Oil. 
Upon his Head there is a Bump, and before ius Eyes and 
Fins at the top of this Bump on each fide, there is a ſpout 
hole, bended like an S. out of which he blows the Water 
o fiercely, that it roars like a great Wind. Juſt beforę in 
the under Lip, there is a Cavity or Hole, which fits the 
upper as exactly as a ſheath does a Knife, and through 
this hole he draws the Water he ſpouts out; when he iS 
wounded; his blowing reſembles the roaring of the Sea 
in a great Storm. Neither does he hear when he ſpouts 
the Water, and is eaſieſt ſtruck at that time. The Belly 
ind Back are quite Red in ſome; but under the Belly they 
arc ſmetimes White, and ſome of them Coal Black. They 
look very beautiful when the Sun ſhines on them, and the 
mall clear Waves over them, glitter like Silver. The 
outward Skin is thin like Parchment, and eaſily pulled 
of when the Fiſh grows hot, which they frequently do 
by ſwiming, and then they ſtink. | 
The Yard is a ſtrong Sinew, and from fix to eight 
Feet long, and where the Yard is fixed, the Skin is 
doubled, ſo that it lies like a Knife in a Sheath, The 
Pudenda of the Female is ſhaped like that of a large four 
nM bored Beaſt. They have Breaſts, with Nipples at the 
coi fdes of ir, like thoſe of a Cow. When they couple to- 


kW eccher, they ftand upright, with their Heads out of the 
ich ater, but how long they carry their Young, is uncer- 
ui. Neither are they ever obſerved to have more than 
ter wo young ones at a time, When they are brought 
ing e forth, they are as big as an Hogſhead ; they ſuck their 

Dams, whoſe Milk is very white and ſweet, bur. taſtes 
loſe Tiny. The Sperm, when freſh, ſmells like wheaten 
ute wet boild in Water, and may be drawn out in Threads 


lle hot Sealing Wax or Glew ; when cold, it turns to 
Musk colouf, ſmells ſtrong, and is to be kept * 
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Fleſh is courſe and hard, like that of a Bull, mixed with 
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by no means. At certain Seaſons there may be whole 
Pails full of it taken out of the Water, for it ſwims vpon 
the Sea like Fat, as does that ot the Sea- Hurſes and Seals 
the Sailors ſrequently make twiſted Whips of the Sincus 
of the Yard. The Bones are hard like thoſe of a gre 
four-foored Beaſt, but porous like a Spunge, and filled 
with Marrow, but when that is conſumed, the H es are 
as large as thofe of a Honey-Comb, They have two 
large ſtrong Bones which hold up the under Lip, and 
they lie oppolite ro each other in form ot an half Myon, 
ſome of which are twenty Feet long of a lide. The 


many Sinews, and is very dry and lean when boiled, be- 
cauſe their Fat lies wholy betwixt the Fleſh and the Skin, 
When the Sailors have a mind to eat ot it, they cut great 
pieces off before the Tail, which is tendereſt, and boil | 
it. Others report the Tongue to be good Food, and 
whenever they kill any of them eat part of it; ſome ot 
the Fleſh looks green and blue like powdered Beef. The 
Fat is mixed with Sinews, which hold the Oil, as a 
Spunge does Water: The other ſtrong Sinews arc 
chiefly about the Tail, with which he turns and winds 
himſelf, as a Rudder does a Ship. He ſwims as ſwift as 
a Bird flies, and makes a track in the Sea like a large Ship 
under ſail. Their Tails do not ſtand up as the Tails 
of moſt other Fiſhes do, but lie horizontally as thoſe of 
the Dolphin, and are from three to four Fathom broad. 
The middling Whales are about fifty or ſixty Feet 
long, and commonly yield ſeventy, eighty, or ninty Bar- 
rels of Fat or Oil. Beſides the uppermoſt thin Skin, 
there is likewiſe another about an Inch thick, and of the 
ſame colour with the other, but both are ſo brittle, when 
dry, that they are of no value; and the ſoftneſs of the 
Skin is reckoned to be the cauſe why the halt, though 
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the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt of Fiſhes in the Water, can- 
not make much uſe ot his ſtrength. The Guts are of 
2 fleſh Colour, and the Dung within them yellow. 
Their Food is chiefly Sea- nails, Herrings, and other 
ſmall Fiſh; when they ſee a Man or a Long Boat, 
they dive and run away; but if they are wounded, or 
in danger, they value a Man no more than a Straw, and 
frequently beat the Long-Boat in pieces, but great 
Ships are too many for them, for when they ſtrike a- 
gainſt them with their Tails, they gencrally receive more 
Damage than they give, They ſometimes run away 
with ſome thouland fachom of Rope-line (after they are 
ſtruck with the Harpoon or Sharp- Iron, that is fixed to a 
drk, and reſembles a Dart) a great deal ſwifter than a 
Si, can ail, or a Bird flie, by which means the Lines 
are {reins ſet on fire, when there is not proper Care 
taken to prevent them, by conftantly throwing Water 
on them as they run out. They ſhift their Quarters, as 
is iuppoſed, acco;ding to the Seaſons, They have Ail- 
ments as well as other Beaſts, and are ſtrangely afflicted 
w.th Lice ; they will ſometimes leap out of the Water, 
as it they were in an Agony, Before a Tempeſt they 
beat tne Water about with their 'Tails like Duſt. They 


are obſerved to have the greateſt Strength when they 


lirike ſide-ways. If they eſcape, their Wounds are quick- 
ly healed up, becauſe of their Fat; but the Wound al- 
ways leaves a white Scar behind it. 

Theſe Monſters are very numerous on the Coaſts of 
North- Carolina, and the Bone and Oil would be a great 
Advantage to the Inhabitants that live on the Sand-Banks 
long the Ocean, it they were as dexterous and induſtrious 
in 1 them as they are Northwards ; but as I 
oblerved betore, the People in theſe parts are not very 
nuch given to Induſtry, but wait upon Providence to 
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throw thoſe dead Monſters on Shoar, which frequent) 
happens to their great advantage and Profit. For whic; 
p | When 
Reaſon abungauce of Inhabitants d well upon the Bank; 
near the Sea for that Intent, aud the benefit of Wrecks ot 
Veſſels which arc ſometimes driven in upon theſe Coats 
Not many Years ago there were two Boats that came 
from the North Ward to OcacockIfland, to fiſh, and carried 
away that Seaſon Three Hudred and Forty Barrels ot Ol, 
beſide the Bone, but theſe Fiſhermen going away with- 
out paying the Tenths ro the Governor, chey neyer ap- 
peared to tiſh on theſe Coaſts afterwards, or any other 
that I ever could hear of. I only mention this to Hu 
with what Advantage the Fiſhing tor I hales might be 
carried on here, when only one Tryal carried off ſo rich 
and valuable a Cargce. 

There are four ſorts of J/hales in theſe parts: Ihe 
firit is the Sperma-Ceti Ihale, from whence the Sperm. 
Ceti is taken, and is the moſt choice for its rich and va- 
luable Commodities. Theſe ſort are ſometimes tound 
on this Coaſt, and are a rich P1ize to thoſe that are 0 
fortunate as to find them. The other ſorts are of a pro- 
digious large fize, and it is of theſe the Bone and Oi! 
are made, the Oil being only the Blubber or Oily Fletly 
or Fat of this Fiſh boiled. 'Thele differ not only in 
Colour, ſome being all White, others pied, and others 
not, but like w iſe very much in Shape, one being called 
the Bottle-Neſe, and the other the Shovel-Noſe, which 1s 
as different as a Salmon from a Sturgcon. 
Theſe Fiſh are never found dead or floating to the 
Shoar with the ir Tongues in their Heads, for it is the 
Opinion of many in theſe parts, that the Thraſbers and 
Swerd- Fiſb (which ate mortal Enemies to the Malts 
where cver Chcy H. c chem) eat the Tongue out mn 
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The Crampois, is another large Fiſh, about twenty 
fire or thirty Feet long, and is accounted by many to be 
2 young Whale, by reaſon it has Spouts as the Whale has 
and produces as good Oil as the former. 1 

The Bottle-Noſes, are another Species of large Fiſhes, 
between the Crampois and the Porpoiſe. They are to be 
met with for the moſt part near the Soundings, and are 
never obſerved to Swim leiſurely, as ſometimes other 
Pines do, but are continually in purſuit of their Prey, 
n great Shoals, like wild Horſes, leaping now and then 


Head, as ſoon as they have killed him; but whether this 
is done by the Fiſh abuvementioned, or by others of the 
lame voracious Nature, I will not take upon me to de- 
termine, but leave it to the determination of every judici- 
ous Reader. | 

Tuere is another ſort of theſe Whales, or great Fiſhes, 
though not commonly found on theſe Coaſts, and are 
contrary to all the others in ſhape, that were ever found 
in theſe Parts, being about Sixty Feet in length, and not 
1bove four Feet and a half Diameter; I never ſaw but 
one of them. It is reported that ſome Indians in America 
will go out to Sea and get on the Hhale's Back, and peg, 
and plug up his Spouts, and ſo kill him, which I can 
ſcarce believe, except they have ſome ſecret Spell ro.make 
them ſtupid, to treat them after that manner. It is very 
ſtrange to ſee how they will throw up the Water with 
their Spouts, by which means they are ſeen or diſcovered 
at great diſtances. 'They cannor abide long, under Wa- 
ter, for want of Air, which is common to moſt large 
Fiſhes; ſo that they are frequently ſeen to riſe with their 
Heads and Backs above the ſurface of the Water, and 
ſpouting it in the Air, after which it is ſaid, they draw in 
a ſufficient quantity of Air neceſſary for their ſupporting 
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above the Water. Some make uſe of them, and elpecialiy 
tie French, who eſteem them good Food, and eat then 
both freſh and ſalt. "Theſe as well as the Porpoiſe, are 
often heard to puff and blow very ſtrong, as they arc 
Swimming. 

I hope it will not be unpleaſing to the Reader, to giye 
an Account what I ſaw done by theſe Fiſhes, viz. In 
our Paflage through Pamticoe Sound, we had very good 
Diverfion with them, which were in great Numbers about 
the Ship; one of our Company ſhot amongſt them, with 
2 Brace of Balls, and happened to wound one of them, 
which we could plainly diſcover from ſome of it's Blood 
in the Water, the Weather being very calm; which was 
no ſooner done, but all the reſt left us in purſuit of the 
one that was wounded, and we could often ſee it leaping 
above the Water, for near half an Hour, {till ſtriving to 
avoid the reſt, till at laſt it was quite ſpent, (as we ſup- 
poſed) for we could not perceive it any longer leaping out 
of the Water. The Maſter of the Veſſel aſſured me, 
that the reſt devoured it, which they always do with 
thoſe wounded, ſtill purſuing the Blood, like a Pack of 
3 aftet a Deer. They are very fat and produce good 

il. | | | 
The Porpoiſe, or . Sea-Hog, is large, being above four 
Feet long and two and a half thick, the Figure is ſome- 
what long and round, continually tapering towards the 
Tail. It is covered with a {lender thin Skin, of a black- 
iſh colour, and has only three Fins like the Dolphin, It 
has a large Head, fmall Eyes, and a forked Tail. They 
are frequently to be met with all over the Ocean and Ri- 
vers that are ſalt, We have a freſh-water Lake in the 
great Sound of North Carolina, that has Porpoiſes in it, 
with feveral other ſorts of unknown Fiſh (as the Indian 
report) that we are intire Strangers to. As to as" — 
F ü oijes, 
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yiſes, thy are generally very fat, and make good Oil. 
hey prey on other Fiſh, ſuch as Drums and Mullets, yet 
are ſeldom or never known to take the Bait, ſo as to be 
catched with a Hook. Some call theſe Herring Hogs, 
from their feeding on thoſe Fifh, and their Fleſh being 
ſo very fat, like Pork. They are much fatrer than a 
Dolphin, but not {o good; the Gentry bake it as Veni- 
ſon, but it is not pleaſant Food. They are always ap- 
proaching the Shoars in great Numbers before Storms. 

The Thraſbers are likewiſe large, as I have been inform- 
ed, and one of the mortal Enemies that purſue and kill 
the Mhale, as I ſaid before. They make good Oil, but 
are ſeldom found in theſe Parts. 

The Sword- Fiſþ, or Sau- Fi, has a long broad Bone 
fred to his Noſe, with ſharp 'Teeth like a Saw, on each 
ide of it. It has two Fins on the Back, that next the 
Tail is hollow like a Sickle, He has four underneath 
his Belly, viz- two on each fide. The Tail is like a 
piece of Board, painted behind and underneath, but not 
divided, his Shape from Top to Tail, is like a Man's 


hb Arm. His Eyes ſtand high out of his Head; his Noſ- 
of mils are oblong, and his Mouth is directly under his 
des. They are from twelve to twenty Feet long, 


and are generally very fat on the Back, almoſt like 
ur Hog. They are mortal Enemies to the Whale, about 
c- which they gather in great Numbers, and when they kill 
he bim, only eat out his Tongue, as is ſuppoſed, and then 
tte pale floats to Shoar, which is an extraordinar 
I: WY Frize to thoſe that find him. They like wile joyn with 
iy WY de 7hrafbers, to kill them, and it is reported that they 
Ri- il fingly attack a Whale. In calm Weather, the Fiſh- 
5lye by till they kill the H/hale, aud upon the approach 
the Boats, the Swerd-F4 being frighted, retires. Tho 
| (311 
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Fleſh is dry arid ſolid, but it is ſaid to nouriſh much 
and as good as 4 Sturgeon. _ : 
The Devil-Fib, ſo called, from the large pair of Horns 
it has upon its Head, and as near as 1 could be inform- 
ed; it is thaped like a Scate or Stingray, It is of a mon- 
ſtrous large Size arid Strength, for it hath been known 
to weigh a Sloop“ Anchor, and run away withthe Vel- 
ſel tor a League of two, and co bring her back again l. 
molt to the ſame Place, againſt the Tide. This I hay: 
been informed of by ſeveral of the moſt credible and 
ſubſtantial Planters in thele parts; and that this ſtrang: 
and wondertul Adventute has happened more than once. 
They are in molt of our Inlets, but I never heard of any 
of them being killed or taken, theretore cannot inform 
the Reader what Ules they are of, but doubtleſs they 
would make good Oil as well as other large Fiſhes, if 
they they could be taken ro make the Experiment. | 

The Shark, whereot there are two forts. The firſt is 
called the Paracoda-Noſes, the other the Shovel-Noſes : 
Both theſe are very large, bold, voracious and dangerous 
Fiſhes, eſpecially to tlioſe that that have the misfortune 
to fall over board. Ir 1s reported, that they will follow 
Ships for Hours together, and if either Man or Dog, or 
any other living Anlmal happen to fall into the Water, 
they immediately ſeize and ſnap in two, having exceed- 
ing ſharp, and ſeveral Rows of Tecth in their Heads: 
Some of them are ſo large, that they are ſaid to weigh 
about four thouſand Weight. They are eaſily caught 
with a Bait, but can never take their Prey till they turn 
themſclves on their Backs, wherefore ſome Negroes and 
others that can ſwim and dive well, go naked into the 
Waters with a Knife in their Hands, and fight them 
and commonly kill, or wound him, ſo that he turns Ta 
and runs away. Their Fleſh is eaten in time of err 


. 
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but is not very palatable, having a ſtrong fiſhy taite. 
Their Liver makes good Oil ro drels Leatner with, and 
the Bones found in cucir Head, are laid to hauen we 
Birth, and eaſe the Stone, by bringing it away, Tucir 
Back-bone is of one entire thickneſs, having many Joi s 
in it, whereof I have known Buttons made by tic Su- 
ors and others that live in thoſe remoce Places. Gruius 
(ays, that the People of Marſeilles told uim, tuat they nad 
caught one ot them, in which they found a Man armed 
with a Coat of Mail, | 

The following Relation, will in ſome meaſuie corro- 
borate the former Account of the Negroes Killing twem 2 
duguft 1730, a Sloop ſailed ttom North Caroliua, ound 
to the Iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and after tour Dis 
ailing from the Bar, was molt untorcunately overicr, 
and all the Crew, except the Maſter, two Sailors, and 
one Negroe, were drowned, theſe being upon Deck at 
the time when this mistortune nappe ed, and had ne 
good providence to get upon the Keel of tne Veſſal, 
where they remained twenty one Days, au then were 
taken up by a Veſſel trading to Europe; having neither 
Water or any other Neceſſaries to ſupport Nature, but 
by Gods Providence, the Negroe killed a Shark, whereon 
they lived, and was the only ſupport they had during 
the laid time, which was confirmed by the Maller in 
is Letter from London, to his Friends in North Caro- 


ina 


The Pilot Fiſh is of a deep Blue, and the Belly of a 
ghter Colour than the Back or Sides. The Scales are 
imooth like a Tench. It's Back is {| peckled like a Vein. 
When it is ſwimming, it appears much like a Mac karel, 
ad looks as if it were painted Blue and White, like a 
dabers Pole. It is reported, that the Shark is always 


ended by one or two of theſe Fiſhes, which he Will 
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not devour, though never lo hungry, becauſe they nd 
out the Prey for him. They ate reckoned exccecling 
00d to cat. | 

"The Delphin, is a large Fiſh, not much unlike a P 
poiſe. It has two ſtrong Fins, which like the Arms of 4 
Man, are joined to the Shoulder-blades, and is {aid to 
be ot that ſwiftneſs, that it will eaſily overtake a Ship 
in full {ail betore the Wind. They generate like ratios 
Animals, bringing forth their Young alive, not from 
Spawn but Seed, and have but one or two at a (ime, 
They go with young ten Months, breed only in the 
Summer, and are {aid to live two or three hundred Years, 
They ſometimes ſwim in Shoals, and at other times on- 
ly the Male and Female together. It is repotted that 
when they are taken, they are obſerved to deplore 
their Condition by Groans, Lamentations, and a flood 
of Tears. Ir is alſo ſaid to be a certain ſign of a Storm 
ſhortly to follow, when they are {cen ſporting, and fre- 
quently moving their Bodies in the Water. They hare 
a groaning Voice, ſharp Sight, and are ſaid to be lovers 
of Muſick and Men. There are great numbers of them 
to be met with in theſe Seas, and are ſaid to live out of 
the Water for two or three Days. They are much de- 
ceived who imagine Dolphins to be of the Figure they 
arc uſually repreſented on Signs; that Error being more 
owing to Painters, than any ſuch thing in Fact, for they 
are ſtraight and not crooked. 'Their Fleſh is caten by 
the Dutch, and is of good Account amongſt the French; 
though according to the Accounts of ſome, it yields no 
very grateful Taſte. The Liver is of a tender Subſtance, 
and very nouriſhing, ſo is the Tongue. The Bowels 
ſmell and taſte like Violets, and help the Spleen. Tix 
Aſhes of the whole Fiſh applied with Water, is good 
againſt the Tears Ring-worms, Seruff and Leprofe. 
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The Flying-fjþ is flender and long, the Eyes large, and 
the Tail torked. The Body is in ſhape like a Scal's, and 
in colour like one of ous Mullets. It has two large Fins | 
gear the Head, which reſemble a pair of Wings, one 
on the Back, and two underneath the Belly, with theſe 
Fins, it flies near a Gun-ſhot before it touches the Water, 
ind when it hath wet it's Wings it will mount up again. 
They are conſtantly chaſed by the Dolphins, which ſwim 
ſo faſt, that they are often caiched by them as they drop 
into the Water. There are vait Shoals of them in theſe 
Seas, and when they riſe out of the Water, at a diſtance, 
appear like a large flock of (mall Birds. 

The Dag Hb, is a ſmall ſort of the Shark kind, but 
ſeldom exceeds twenty Pounds. They are frequently 
caught with the Hook and Line when they fiſh tor 
Drum. They have a long tapering Body without Scales, 
but covered with a ſharp hard Skin, that is made uſe of 
to poliſh fine Wood. Their Snout is a little long and 
round at the point, the Fleſh is white, of eaſy concoction, 
but of no pleaſant Taſte, and is therefore beſt eaten 
with Muſtard or ſome ſharp Sauce. They are very nu- 
merous in theſe Parts, but little regarded or made uſe 
of, where there arc ſo many delicate ſorts to be had in 
each plenty. The Fat of theſe Fiſh, and the Shark, have 
Nc nuch the ſame Virtues with Alligator. : 
cy The Spaniſh Mackarel, theyAre in ſhape and colour 
by like the common Mackare/, only theſe are much thicker, 
h; ua generally about two Feet long; there are vaſt num- 
bers of them in theſe Seas. They are caught with Hook 
ud Line in the Inlets, and ſometimes a ſmall diſtance 
out at Sea, being a voracious Fiſh, greedily ſwallowing 
either Beat or Fiſh that comes in their way. They are 
avery fine hard Fiſh, and of good Taſte. The Liver 
en, helps Obſtruction of the Liver and Jaundice, 
LOS The 
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The Cavaliies are about the bigneſs of a Mackare!, te 
Fins and 1ail are partly like a Dolphins. 'They hax 
large Eyes, and are of a browniſh colour on their Backs 
and their B-llics white; they have exceeding imal 
Scaics, anda very thick Skin. "They ate taken in the 
ſame places wich the Spaxih-Mackarel, and are one ot the 
firmeſt Fiſhes known in theſe parts, and will thercto ff 
keep ſweet (in the extremity of the hot Weather) two 
or three Days without Salr, when others will Stink in 
half a Day, if not Salted, Thoſe that catch them, im- 
mediatcly take off their Scales, otherwiſe you muſt pull 
off the Skin and Scales when boiled ; the Skin being the 
choiceſt part of the Fiſh,” Their Meat is exc:eding 
White, and very reliſhing when it is well Dreſt. 

'T he Boneto's are very fine and palatabie Fiſhes, and 
generally about a Yard long. They molt commonly 
frequent the Inlets and Waters near the Ocean, and ate 
kill'd with the Harpoon and Fiſb-gig, but ſeldom or never 
with the Hook and Line, though they are very plciny 
in ſeveral places on this Coalt. | 
The Blue-Fiſb, ſo call'd, from their being of that co- 
lour, they are accounted one of the beſt ſort of Fiſhes in 
theſe parts, being very fat. They have a forked Tai, 
and are partly ſhaped like a Dolphin, They are as large 
and as long as a Salmo d as good. They come to 
theſe Coaſts in the fall @ the Ycar, and after chere has 
been one black Froſt, in great Shoals, ſo that the Indian. 
and others who wade into the Waters ſtrike and kill vat 
Numbers of them with their F-gigs. Sometimes man) 
Cart loads of them are found dead and left dry on the 
Sea Shore ; which is occaſioned for the moſt part by 
their cager purſuit after the ſmall Fiſh ; by which means 
they and ſeveral other Fiſhes run themſelves on Shoar, and 
the Tides leaving them on the dry Sands they canne! 
9 | 2 EST os oy „ recover 
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recover the Water again and fo dye; wherefore thoſe 
that are diſpoſed to get up early betore the Fowl come 
to prey, may get what quantities they pleaſe of ſeveral 
orcs ot Fiſhes all along theſe coaſts. And notwith- 
landing theſe Blue-fiſh are accounted ſo extraordinary 
good, jet they ſometimes occaſion Sickneſs atter eating 
them, viz, violent heats all over the Body with Shiverings, 
Head-ach, and the like, which is chictly owing to the 
Gall being broke in ſome of them, which 1s very hurtful, 
as1 found by giving it to a Dog. 5 
The Drum fi, whereof there are two ſorts, vix. the 
Red and the Black. The Red is a large ſcaly Fiſh, 
much bigger than the Blue: ib, ſome of them being above 
four Feet long; the Body is excellent firm Meat, and 
atraordivary good nouriſhment ; their Heads exceed in 
zoocneſs all the Fiſh in theſe parts, being the moſt deli- 
cious Diſh I ever met with. There are greater Num- 
bers of them to be met with in Carolina, than any other 
ſort of Fiſh. Thoſe that are diſpoſed to fiſh for them, 
eſpecially every new Flood, catch as many Barrels full 
o- Wi a5 they pleaſe, with Hook and Line, for at that time 
in WW they will catch them as faſt as they can throw their 
il, WY Bait into the Water, which is generally a ſoft Crab, and 
ge bo Salt them up and Tranſport them to other parts that 
to ne ſcarce of Proviſions, = | | 
15 The Black-Drums are a thicker made Fiſh, and much 
m Wi fatter than the former; they are an excellent good Fiſh, 
aft Wi but not ſo common here, as they are in the more Nor- 
ny Wi thy parts of this Continent, they are taken after the 
the lame manner with the former, vix. with Hook and Line. 
by The Angel-fiſb, ſo called from it's beautiful Golden 
Colour, that ſhines all about it's Head and Belly ; it is 
n ſhape exactly like the Bream, and is very good to eat. 
The ſame ſort of Fiſh is plentifully to be met * all 
« . ds £ . ong 
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along the Coaſt of Bermudas, and is very much eſteemed 
by the Inhabitants of that Iſland. 

The Baſs, or Rock-fih, are to be mer with both in the 
ſalt and freſh Water; when they are young they very 
much reſemble a Grey-Ling, but they grow to the ſize of 
the large Cod-fjbp. They are a good, firm, and well taſted 
Fiſh, and are in great plenty in cheſe parts; they ate 
good Food, eſpecially the Heads of the large ones ſouſed, 
make a choice Diſh. 

The Mullets are the ſame as with-us in ſize and good- 
neſs, and are in greater plenty here, than in molt parts 
of Europe, eſpecially where the Waters are ſalt and brack- 
iſh. They are killed by ſtriking them with che Fiſb-gig, 
or caught in Nets, for they ſeldom or never take the 
Bait. I have frequently known them at Night-time, 
to leap into the Cannoes, and likewiſe vaſt numbers of 
them to be found dead on the dry Sands or Shoars. 
They are much of the Nature of the Pike, They 
* the Stomach, and are good againſt the Chol- 
ick, Oc. 

The Sbeeps- bead, is a Fiſh, ſo called, from it's having 


Teeth in it's Head like a Sheep. It is much about the 


bigneſs of the Angel- ſjib, and partly ſhaped like him, be- 
ing flat. It has che vogue of being one of the choiceſt 
Fiſhes in this Province: Moſt certainly it is a delicate 
Fiſh, and well reliſhed, yet I think there are many 
others as good. It is taken with the Hook and Line a 
the Drum, They are plenty in all our Salt- water Ri- 
vers and Inlets, and generally weigh two to three Pounds, 
and ſometimes more. : 

T be Plaice are here very large and plenty, being the 
Tame as with us in Europe, they are of good nouriſhment, 
but more watry than Seals, The belt Plaice have the 


blackelt Spots, as the beſt Thunder have the reddeſt, 1 
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The Soals are found here, but not in ſuch plenty as 
generally other Fiſh are, but are as good and as ſweet 
dete, as in any part of Europe. They are of the nature 
ot the Plaice and Flounder, but a much better Fiſh, being 
more firm and ſolid, and afford more plenty of nouriſh- 
ment. The Indians and others kill vaſt quantities of 
theſe two ſorts, and the Flounders, with their Fiſh-gigs, 
eſpecially in the dark Nights, when the Weather is 
calm, with Lights. 

The Shads are the ſame here as in Europe ; they are 
pleaſant, ſweer, and nouriſhing, but are full of Bones, that 
t is dangerous to eat them without great care. They are 
to be met with in great plenty at ſome Seaſons. They 
are ſaid to be ſomething Hypnotick in their Nature. 

The Fat-backs, are ſo called, trom being one of the 
fatteſt Fiſhes ever yet known, for when they are fryed 
in a Pan, they neither uſe Oil or Butter for that pur- 
poſe. They are like the Mult, but not ſo large, they 
are an excellent {weet Fiſh, cat well, and are very 
nouriſhing. 

The Guar, or Guard-fjh, whereof there are two ſorts, 
viz, the White and the Green, The White is ſhap- 
ed almoſt like a Pike, but more ſlender. It's Mouth 
has a long ſmall Bill, ſet with very ſharp Teeth with 
which it catches it's prey which are ſeveral ſorts of fry 
and{mall Fiſhes, They have ſtrong large Scales ſo firmly 
knit together, that it is a hard matter to pierce through 
them with the ſharpeſt Knife. When they dreſs them, 
they flit the Belly, where the Scales are not ſo ſtrong or 
Armor-like, and take off their Skin, which they throw 
way as uſele ſs. The Meat is white and firm, and looks 
her like Fleſh than Fiſh. It is but very indifferent and 


_ courſe Food, theretore not much coveted by the Planters, 


tiovgh the Indiantare very fond of them. The Gall 
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is very Green, and a moſt violent Cathartick it taken in. 
wardly. 5 | 
The Green-guard, is ſhaped in all reſpects like the o. 
ther, only it is not ſo large, and it's Scales are Finer, 
The upper Jaw is the ſame as in the Alligator, moveable, y 
It's Bones when try'd, or broyl'd, remain as green as 
Graſs, though the, Meat be of a white colour, and is but 
indifferent Food. The ſame fort of Fiſh is generally to 
be met with on the Coaſts of Ireland, before the Seaſon 7 
of the Mackarel, and ſeldom afterwards. 


The Scate, or Stingre, is altogether of the nature of " 
the Thornback, but ſtronger. They are the ſame here th 
as are to be met with in ſeveral parts of Europe, and arc if 
very common ; but the great plenty of other good Fiſh po 
makes them little regarded, for few or none eat them F 
In this Province (except the the Negroes and Indians) in 


though they are at every Planter's Door, as tar as the (al: & 
Waters are. The Skin is uſed to poliſh /vory, and fine a 
Wood; it is ſaid that they couple with the Thoruback, 
and grow till they weigh One hundred and Sixty Pounds. 15 
The Oil ot the Liver is good in hard Swellings, and an 
the Aſhes of the Skin help running Ulcers of the Head e. 
and Baldueſs. of 

The Thornbacks are the ſame here as in Europe, but De 
not ſo plenty as the ate and Whip-Rays. Their Fleſn ue 
is moiſt, nouriſhes much, and reſtores in long and deep WW lick 
Conſumptions, the Liver is ſweet, and has the ſame vir- 
tues. The Gall cures Diſeaſes ot the Ears and Itch. bin 

The Conger, or great Sea-Eel, always remains in the kr. 
Salt Waters, it is white, fat, and ſweet Fleſh, which the 
- nouriſhes to exceſs, and is dangerous becauſe of Surfeits: Wl me 
they are beſt when firſt boiled in Water, Salt, Sweet- 8 fon 
Herbs, and Spices, then Broiled, or Collared, and then Bl tw 


they are exceeding good Meat, Theſe kind of 1 OB 
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re better known to the Northward of America, than in 
this Province. 

The Lamprey, or Lampron, is not common in theſe 
Parts but plenty to the Northuard. They are beſt in 
March and April, being then fatteſt; in Summer they 
ate harder and leaner. They are about a Yard long, live 
in the Sea in Rocky places, and in the Mouths of Ri- 
vers, and weigh about twelve pound Weight: They eat 
Fleh, and when taken, are ſaid to fly at the Fiſhers, 
1nd to be an Enemy to the Conger. They are ſometimes 
ken in the Fiſh-Wairs, but the Indian cannot endure 
tem, neither will they eat them, though they are fond 
t moſt other ſorts of Fiſh tound in theſe Parts. Pliny re- 
porteth, that they Spawn at all times of the Year, where- 
2j all other Fiſh have certain Seaſons. The Fleſh is 
cet and of good Nouriſhment, yet it is apt co cauſe 
Surfeits like the former, with which it agrees in Nature 
and Virtues. | | 

The Eels are plenty 1n all our Rivers, and cat as well 
151n any part of the World. Their Fleſh is very ſweet, 
ad yields much Nouriſhment, but apt to ſurteir if much 
eaten, The Fat is good againſt blows and diſcolouring 
of the Skin, dropt into the Ears, helps old Pains and 
Deafneſs, The Gall is excellent againſt Suffufions of 
- Eyes, and the Blood warm with Wine helps the Cho- 
ic 

The Sun- Fi is very fat and rounder than a Bream, it's 
linder part is invironed with a Circular Fin, which 
les inſtead of a Tail, ſo that it may ſeem to be but | 
tie Head ot a Fiſh,or a Fiſh in part rather than a whole | 
me, They are plenty in theſe parts of America, aud 
lmetimes weigh a hundred Weight; they are commonly 
wo or three Feet in length, they have no Scales, but 
de covered with a hard thick and ſharp Skin, the colour 

3 whereof 
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whereof on the Back is black, and on the Belly a light 
lilver grey. They are extreamly well taſted, theretore 
in great Eſteem amongſt the Inhabitants. 

Ihe Toad-Fjh, or rather the Sea Urchin, becauſe they 
are nothing but a Skin full of Prickles, and very few 
Bones. I hey are as ugly as a Toad, and of no manner 


of Uſe only to be preſerved and hung up in Gr to 6 
look at. Their manner of ſwimming is to row! and Ml an 
tumble round like a Ball. 7 
The Sea-Tench is of a blackiſh colour, but exaGly in 
ſhape like a Tench except in the back Fins, which ate b 
like thole of a Perch. They are as good if not better 50 
than the freſhn-water Tench; they are taken by Angling ... 
with Hook and Line as the Drum and earch, near the 4 
Inlets, or a ſmall diltance out at Sea, where they are i on 
great Plenty. a1) 
The Salt-Water Trouts, commonly called the Nit 
 Trouts, are exactly ſhaped like the Trouts with us, one 
theſe have blackiſh and not Red Spots. "They arc 1 1; 
great plenty in the Sounds, near the Inlets, and Salt Wa Fi 
ters; but they are not red within like ſome 'T cou WM me 
They are excellent good, but ſo tender, that if they 29 
in or near the freſh Waters, and a ſudden Froſt come o 
they are ſo benumbꝰ d, that they float as dead on the ſurf ot 
face of the Water, at which Seaſon they take Canno 4 
full of them, yet notwithſtanding they are thus benumb n 
they will recover again by the heat of the Sun, or vo ie 
them into warm Water they will become brisk and lun FF 
ly. They are taken with the Bait, in or near the Sai in 
Waters. | : „a 
The Crocus, ſo called, from the croaking Noiſe WM 
makes in ones Hand when it is taken with the Hook 2M del 
Bait, They are in ſhape like a Perch, and in taſte l1keY the 
Whiteing, and are very plenty. anc 
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The Smelts, are the ſame here as I have oblerved in 
eyeral parts of Europe. They are about eight or nine 
Inches long, and one broad; they ſmell like Violcis, and 
ue of the fineſt, lighteſt, ſotteſt, and beſt Juice, of moſt 
other Fiſh, c{pecially in the Hinter, and when full of 
dawn. They lye down a great way in the Sound to- 
wards the Occan, where they are very plenty, and vaſt 
numbers ot them are taken at certain Seaſons of the 
ſear, 

The Sea-Bream is thin, broad, and flat, exactly te- 
ſembling our Freſh-water Bream; though there hath 
not been any ſuch Fiſh diſcovered yet in the freſh Wa- 
ters of Carolina, that I could ever learn, Their Fleſh is 
white and ſolid, of good Juice aud Nouriſhment, and 
caly of Digeſtion. They are very pienty in the Sound 
and Salt- Water, | 

The Taylor is about the bigneſs of a middling Trout, 
but of a blueiſn and green Colour, with a forked Tail 
ke a Mackrel. They are excellent fine and delicious, 
fiſhes, very plenty in the ſalt and brackiſh Waters, where 
they are caught with the Bait. 

The Herrings ate not quite ſo large as thoſe with us 
n Heland, and other parts of Europe. They come in ſuch 
great Shoals to Spawn in the Months of March and 
April, that I have ſeen the Chriſtian Inhabitants catch as 
many Barrels full as they pleaſed, or as long as their Salt 
laſted to preſerve them, with Sieves and Shovels, inſtead 
of Nets; for at that Seaſon they run up the Creeks and 
mall Rivulets of Water in ſuch Numbers, that the Bears 
ke them out of the Water, as I have obſerved elſewhere. 
When they are freſh their Fleſh is very white and more 
lelicious than the Herring with us in Europe, but when 
ey are Salted they become red, and if dreſt with Oil 
ad Vinegar reſemble an Archovy very much, being far 

n beyond 
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beyond any I have ever met with in Europe, when well 
Pickled, but if thoſe Fiſh are eaten too greedily whillt 
freſh, are apt to breed Feavers. The Planters export (:- 
veral Barrels from hence to the Iſlands in the Þeft-lndic; 
and other parts that are ſcarce of Proviſions, 


TH US I have given you the moſt exa& and Impar- n 

| tial account of the Salt-water Fiſh that came to my b 
knowledge during my ſtay in thoſe parts, though I hare t 

eat of ſeveral other ſorts of Fiſh which I have omitce« 

by reaſon that they are not diſtinguiſhed by any certain 


0 

Engliſh Names, that I cou'd learn, yet the Indian ate t 

well acquainted with them and have very uncouth Names f 
| for, which no doubt the Chriſtians in time will diſcover, g 
eſpecially when this Colony is better inhabited and the t 


Fiſhing Trade is well carry'd on. I ſhall theretore pro- e 
ceed to give an account of the FISH that are to be 
met with in the freſh Waters. | 


The Sturgeon is the firſt of theſe whereof we have great 
plenty, all the freſh parts of our Rivers being well ſtored 
with them. The upper parts of this fiſh are of a ſordid 
Olive Colour, or betwixt a grey and a black: The 
Belly of a Silver Colour. They have a midling Head; 
very ſmall Eyes, for the bulk of the Fiſh, The Snout 1s 
long, broad and ſharp, and the Mouth without 'Teeth, 
they have no Chops, from whence it appears that they 
feed by ſucking. They are a large Fifh with a long Body, 
ſixteen Fans and five rows of Scales; two on each fide, 
and one on the back: The Scales of the upper row which 
are in the middle of the Back, being greater than the reſt, 
riſe higher; of theſe there are no certain Number ; for 
it has been obſerved that ſome have Eleven ſome Twelve 
and others "Thirteen ; this row is extended oy. - 
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Head to the fin of the Back near the Tail. The Rows 
on the lides extend from the Head to the very Tail; 
made up with about thirty ſharp Thorns or Prickles. 
The lower row which begin at the firſt pair of the Fins 
and end at the ſecond, are each made up of Eleven, 
Twelve or Thirteen ; all the Scales of the rows in ge- 
neral, have on their Tops ſtrong ſharp Prickles bending 
backwards. Beſides theſe five rows, they have only 
two Scales in the middle of the Belly, the reſt of the Belly 
being ſmooth. They have a large torked Tail like that 
of the Shark*s, rhe upper part whereof ſhoots out beyond 
the lower a conſiderable way. Theſe Fiſhes ſometimes 
frequent the Salt Waters like the Salmon, but come to their 
greateſt perfection in the Rivers, where they are found 
twelve or fourteen Feet long, but thole in the Sea ſeldom 
exceed above a Foot and a halt. They always are ob- 
ſerred to ſwim faſteſt againſt the Stream, and grow till 
they weigh above two hundred pound Weight. In the 
Month of May (at which time they are beſt in Seaſon 
eſpecially the Females) they run up towards the Heads 
of the Rivers to Spawn, where you ſhall ſee vaſt quanti- 
ties of them in a Day and eſpecially before Rain, leap- 
ing at a great height out of the Water. The Indians kill 
great Numbers of them with their Fißb- gigs and Nets, 
which they make and fix at the ends of long Poles; for 
they are ſeldom or never taken with Hooks. The Indians 
that live up towards the Heads of the Rivers are fond 
of them, and frequently eat them, but thoſe near the ſalts 
and Chriſtians will not make any uſe of them. Their 
Bones ſerve indifferently tor Raſps or Graters to grace 
INat-megs, Bread, and the like withall. The Sturgeon is 
an excellent Fiſh when in Seaſon, being ſtrengthning. and 
b elteemed as good as Val, if not better; of their Eggs 
er Spawn is made che Caviary ſo much eſteemed . 
cas | 6 | the 
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the Quality. The Liver is ſo ſweet, that without ſome c 
the Gall, it cauſeth loathing. The Fleſh is good again; 
hoarſneſs and clears the Voice, the Fat cures the Kit. 
and the Bones help the running Gout. 

The Jack, Pike, or Pickerel, of theſe we have two or: 
(one living in the freſh, and the other in the Salt ater ) 
and are cxactly of the ſame ſhape with thoſe in Europe, 
but differ very much in ſize, for they are ſeldom found in 
theſe parts of America, above two Foot long, as tar as | 


have yet ſeen. They are very plenty with us in this 


Province, all the freſh Water Rivers and Creeks abound- 
ing with them, and vaſt quantities are frequently taken in 
their Wairs at a time. The Fleſh of this Fiſh is whiter 
and more excellent than that of the Carp, and is ſo harm- 
leſs that it may be given to ſick Perſons. The Spawn or 
Row provoke both Vomit and Stool, and ſeveral other 
virtues are aſcribed to them. 'T hole of the Sea are a more 
delicate and better Fiſh than thoſe of the freſh Water. 
They are ſaid to live above two hundred Years, an that 
from their greedineſs of eating, they will often diſgorg: 
their Stomach of thoſe Fiſhes they had taken in, and tha: 
they will ſometimes ſwallow a Fiſh near as large as them. 
ſelves, taking the Head in formoſt, the Tail hanging ol 
of the Mouth, and ſo draw it in by little and little, u. 
they compaſs the whole. 
he Trouts are the ſame in Carolina as with us; but 
are not to be met with till you come up to the Heads oi 
the Rivers, and where the Streams are ſwift and have 
Stony and gravelly Bottoms. Theſe Fiſhes are <qual 
in goodneſs to any Fiſh that live in the freſh Waters 
The fat is very good for the Hemorrhoids and clefts in tic 
Fundament. c 
TheGudzeons, there are the ſame ſorts found here, 28 in 


leveral parts of Europe, they are of the nature of the Perch 


and 
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and the whiteſt is the beſt, they are good pleaſant food 
ind of eaſy digeſtion, nouriſhing much, and incteaſing 
goud Blood, and are good againit the Cholick ariſing 
om cold or Tartarous humours, they help the Bloody 
lux, and other fluxcs of the Belly, and being applied help 
the biting of Mad-dogs and Serpents. 

The Perch whereot we have five ſorts in Carolina. The 
frſt is the ſame as is to be met with in Europe, but is not 
quite ſo large. They are an excellent Fiſh and very 
wholſom, and good againſt Fevers, and the Stones in their 
Heads near the Back bone are accounted good againſt 
the Stone in the Reins. 

The ſecond ſort of Perch is call'd the white Perch be- 
cauſe it is of a Silver colour otherwiſe it is like the for- 
mer or Engliſh Perch in ſhape and {:ze. 'T heſe are in very 
great plenty and preferable to the red ones in goodneſs. 

The third fort which are commonly call'd Welch men, 
are of a Brown colour and are the largeſt ſort of Percbes 
we have in theſe parts, ſome growing to be larger than 
any Carp, and are a very firm white and ſweet Fiſh, and 
are very plenty in the Rivers and Creeks. 

The fourth ſort are vulgarly call'd Lib men, theſe are 
2 more flat Fifh than any of the former, and much re- 
lembling a Bream, being all over freckled or mottled with 
Black and Blue ſpots, they are a very good Fiſh and are 
never taken any where but in the freſh Waters where 
they are very plenty. } 

The fifth ſort are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of round 
Robins and are the leaſt ſort of all, they are flat and very 
round ſhaped like a Roach, are beautifully mottled with 
red ſpots, and are as good Meat as any ot the former, 
they are very eaſily raken with a Bait,asall the reſt of the 
Perches are and are very numerous, each Creek and Ri- 
yer ot freſh Water abounding with them. 
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The Roach is here Likewiſe but is not as large as thoſe 
in Europe. It is a good Fiſh but its being ſo full of (mal 
Bones makes it dangerous and Little regarded. It I 
reported to be a healthful Fiſh and not Subject to any 
diſeaſes, whence comes the Proverb as ſound as a Roach 
The Fleſh is ſaid to excite Luſt and cure Fevers. 

The Carp is the ſame as in Europe but is not quite {9 
large. It has a ſhort Head without either Tecth gr 
Tongue, but inſtead thereof a fleſhy Palate that it mav 
reliſh its food. The Fins are broad, the Tail forked ani 
the Body covered with very large ſtrong Scales, Itsfleſh 
is fat, ſoft, ſweet, and nouriſhes very much, and is belt 
in March, the Male being better than the Female, and 
the White than the Yellow. The fat cures diſeaſes of 
the Nerves, the Stones about the Eyes arc ſaid to be good 
againſt the heat of Fevers, and likewiſe for the falling 
Sickneſs, and the Gall helps dimneſs of ſight. 

The Dace is the ſame here as in Europe, but is not ſo 
large or plentiful as with us. The fleſh is ſott, ſweet i: 
taſte, and of good nouriſhment; and when pickled like 
Anchovies after the Italian manner, is Stomachical, They 
are beſt in February, March and April, and are excellcn: 

ood food roaſted and ſeaſoned with Salt and Pepper. 
he fat helps pains in the Ears. 'The Gall mixt with 
the fat or Oil is good againſt Dimneſs of the Sight. 

The Flounders are here in very great plenty and as large 
and good as any in Europe. Some of theſe Fiſh have 


'Ycllowiſh ſpots both on the Back and fins, and taſte very | 


much like a Plaiſe. The Indians and others kill vaſt quan- 
tities of them not only with the Bait but likewiſe with 


their Fiſb-gigs, eſpecially with Lights at Night. They 


are an excellent Fiſh and of good Nouriſhment, ſtrengthen 
the Stomach, cauſe Appetite and help the Spleen. 


The 
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The Loche is the ſame here as in Europe. The Fleſn 
is very light and excellent nouriſhment, delicate in calte, 
wholſome, and good for Women witu Ciuuly, 

The Sucking-&1jþ are neateſt in taſte to a Barble, only 
they have no Barbs, they are about a Foot and a half 
long, and are à very ſoft and tiabby Fiſh, and cheretore 
are ſeldom or never made uſe ot except vy the Negroes 
and Indians, they are generally taken with the Bait and 
ze very plenty in our Rivers and Crecks. 

The Cat-Fi(þ, fo call'd, from the Whiskers oi ſmall fins 
they have about their Mouths. They are neareſt in taſte 
to Eels of any Fiſh I have ever met with. I hey are ge- 
erally boild and made into Soop or Broath, wiuch is ne 
belt way of dreſſing them. They are an excellent good 
fiſh and nouriſh very much. There is anocher Kina of 
Cat-fjb which frequents the Salt Waters exactly like the 
former, both thele forts are very plenty in thele parts, 
and are taken by angling with a Bait. They ate a round 
blackiſh Fiſh with a great flat Head and wide Mouth, 
ad like the Eels have no Scales. | 

The Grimdal, are a long ſcaled Fiſh with ſmall Eyes, 
and frequent Ponds, Lakes, and {low running Creeks and 
dwamps, but a very indiffrenc ſott fiſh, the: efore not 
much coveted or made uſe of except by the Negroes or In- 
— though ſome eat them, and report they are good 

iſh, | 114 
The Old. uives, theſe are bright ſcaly Fiſh which fre- 14 
quent the Swamps and freſh runs of Water, they have very 1 
all Mouths and large Eyes, with a great Fin on their 1 
back, they ſeem to be between an European Roach and a if 
bream, and eat much like the latter, tuey are in great 
plenty up the Freſhes. The Iadians take abundance of 
lieſe Fiſh and Barbakue them till they are Criſp, and ſo 

ranſport them on wooden Hurdles to their Towns and 
EF The 
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The Funtain gb, lo call'd, from its frequenting thy 
Fountains and cicar running Streams of Water, where 
they breed and are to be met with and no where cit. 
They ate of a whitiſh colour and as large as a midling 
T vut,and by the clearneſs of the Water are very iflicul 
to be taken, therefore I can't inform you how good they 
are, haviug never taſted any of them, but the Indian lay 
they are a fine fiſh, 

1 he Barbouts, or Miller*s-Thumb, are the very ſame herc 
as thoſe in Exgland and other parts of Europe. They ar: 
about three or four Inches long, have no Scales, and the | 
Back is Yellowiſh with a few little black Spots. The 
head is large, and the Mouth wide and round. Out of Wl ® 
the Fins grow ſeveral ſharp prickles or Thornes,eſpecially - 
in thoſe near the Head, "Theſe fiſh are very plenty in 6 
Rivers and Creeks near the Sea Shoar where they feed on 1 
watry Inſects. ns 


This is the beſt Account I can give, or is yet known 
of the FISHES in the freſh Waters, tew more being 0 


diſcovered, though J am ſatisfied, and may with Juſtice P 
and ſafety (ay, that there is not one third part ot them - 


yet diſcovered, or made known to us, therefore (hall 
omit many ſtrange and uncouth ſhapes and ſort of Fiſhes 
which we are told by the Indians, are to be found in the ( 
Rivers and Lakes, whercof I can give no certain Infor- 
mation to my Readers, having no farther account of 
them than only hearſay from thoſe People, ſo ſhall pro- | 
ceed to treat of the Shell. ib which are found in the Salt 
Waters, as far as they ate yet diſcovered. 


at 
The OTSTE RS, whereof there are two Sorts, the : 
great and the (mall, both theſe are in greater plenty 7 


** ö 
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than in moſt parts of the known World, for great Num- 
ders of them are to be tound in almoſt every Creek and 
Gut ot Salt Water, and frequently hanging upon Boughs 
of Trees, as they bend into the Water, ſo tuat when 
the Tide is out you ſhall ſee them ſuſpended in the Air, 
which woud be a very uncomman light in Frelund, to ice 
Fiſh growing upon 'T'rees. In the ſound in ſeveral places 
there are {uch quantities of large Oyfter-banks, that they 
are very troubleſome to Veſlels trading to theſe parts, 
which happen to come in amongſt them. They are 
of a different ſhape, from thoſe with us, for thoſe in 
Carolina are very long and large, and not round as ours 
are. They are excellent good, and nouriſh as much as 
any Fiſh whatever, and that without any manner of 
danger of Surfeiting. They ſtrengthen the Stomach, 
caule an Apperite, and breed good Juices, being light 
and ealy of diſgeſtion, and are good in Conſumptions, 
and ſeveral other diſorders. | Es 
Theſe Oyſters pickled, are well reliſhed, excellent good 
for a Cold raw and ſquaſy Stomach. The Shells in 
Powder cure Heartburnings, are good in Feavers and the 
— and are the only Lime we have for building in this 
ntry. 
The Spani-Onſters, are ſo call'd, from their great plen- 
ty in the Spaniſh Meſt Indies; they have a very thin Shell, 


and rough on the outſide. 1 good 


Hell Hb, and ſo large that half a Dozen are ſufficient to 
latishe a hungry Stomach. From theſe Oyſters come the 
tearls that are ſo uſeful in Phyſick and ſo Ornamental. 
The Cockles, whereof there are two ſorts, the larger 
ad the ſmaller, and firſt, the large Cockles are ſo very big 
that one of them is as large as five or ſix of thoſe in Ire- 
They are ſo ve. y plenty in ſeveral parts, that they 
ue often thrown upon the Sands on the ſound fide, 
a where 
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Shells beinggthicker, larger, and ſtriped with Deuts: 
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where the Gulli and other Birds are always read y to open 
and eat them. Theſe as well as the former ar: great 
Screngtheners of the Stomach, and increaſe à good Ap- 
peciic, provoke Urine, help the Cholick, reſtore in Con- 
ſumprti-ns, and in all decays of nature are very good. 
4 he Small Cockles are about the bigneſs of our largeſt 
Cockle, and differ in nothing from them except in the Shell 


which are ſtriped croſs-ways,as well as long- ways, they fi 
are as good, aud have the ſame virtues with the former, th 

The Clams are a kind of Cockles, only diftering in the 
Shells, which are thicker, and not ſtreaked or ribbed as 1 
the Cocłles are. They are plenty in ſeveral places along fo 
the Sound- ſide, and Salt-water Ponds. They are very b 
good Pickled, and their Meat taſtes like other Cockle ; 2 
they make excellent ſtrong Broth, which ſtrengthens \ 
the Stomach, is nouriſhing, breeds good Juices, is a 8 
Reitorative in Conſumptions, and other natural De- ; 
cays. Fo 

Tix Conchs, ſome of theſe are very large, but the leſſer 0 


ſort are the beſt Meat; and that, in my Opinion, not 
extraordinary, notwithſtanding ſeveral in thele parts are WW / 
fond of them, and extol them very much: The Fiſh UW | 
within their Shells is ſhaped exactly like a Horſe's Yard; : 
of this Shell the Indians make their Peak, or Wampun, k 
which is the richeſt, and moſt valuable Commodity they WW 
have amongſt them. They breed in a kind of Subltance WW | 
ſhaped like a 'Snake, which contains a ſort of Joints, in WI \ 
the hollowneſs whereof are thouſands of ſmall Conchs, nv t 
bigger than ſmall Grains of Pepper. They are plenty 
along the ſides of the Sounds and Salt- waters, bur are not 
as large here as thoſe found in the Iflands in the % 
MS | | 5 
The Muſles are much larger than thoſe with us, thelt 


they 
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they grow by the ſides of Ponds, and Crecks of Salt- 
vaters, Where may be had what quantity they pleaſe. 
They ate very apt to give Surfeits, yet there are thoſe 
who are fond of them, and prefer them to Oyſters, Some 
boyl them, whereof they make Broth (which is the beſt 
way of dreſſing them) which is nouriſhing and purgeth 
the Reins, therefore good for thoſe that have the Drop- 
fie, Jaundice, Stone or Gout. "They alſo eat well when 
they are Pickled, - = 

The Whale-Louſe. Their Head is like that of a Louſe, 
with four Horns; the two ſhort ones that ſtand out be- 
fore have Knobs like the Sticks of Kettle- Drums. They 
have fix plates on their Backs, and cheir Scales as hard 
25 Prauns, Their foremoſt Legs ate in ſhape like a half 
Moon, with ſharp points, by which they faſten in the 
Skin of the H/hale, and then bite pieces out of them. 
The Whales are moſtly annoyed with them in warm 
Weather, and frequently at that time leap to ſome height 
out of the Waters in a rage. 

There is a little ſmall Fiſh in the freſh Waters in Ve- 
land, (omething like the former, but has no Scales, which 
is very troubleſome to the Pike, but whether it moleſts 
any other Fiſh, I cannot inform the Reader ; but I have 
known the Pike to leap out of the Water upon dry Land 
with one of theſe ſticking faſt to his Belly; I have alſo 
been aſſured by thoſe that fiſh, and dwell near the Ri- 
rers, that one of theſe will kill the largeſt Pike, by cut- 
ting 2 hole in his Belly 

The Crabs whereof there are two ſorts, viz. the large 
tone Crab and the ſmall flat Crab. The large ſtone Crabs 
ate the ſame in Carelina as with us in Ireland, having 
black tips on the ends of their Claws, theſe ſorts are plen- 
tifully ro be met with near Ceder-Iſi ind, Core-Sound and 
ine ſouth parts of this Province. The whole Crab is 

P 
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excellent againſt all ſorts of Fevers, Conſumpcions, Hec- 
ticks, Aſthmas, the Stone in tne Reins and Bade 
pains and Stopage of Urine, and many other 4iforus, | 

The ſmaller or flat Crab, in North Carolina ts ig of 
the {weetelt and beſt reliſhed of any of that ipec.cs le et 
met with in any part of Europe, when they are bc eit 
fleth is very red and pretcravie in guodiicls to ary L- 
fier, they are as large as a Man's Hand, or ratucr laryer, 
Tneſe are innumerable, lying in great quantities all over 
the Salts; I have known the lucle Boys take Buſhels ful 
ot them in a few Hours. They arc taken, not only 
to be eaten, but are one of the beſt Baits for all manner 
of Fiſh that take the Hook. They are very miſchevious 
to thoſe that ſer Night Hooks to catch Fiſh, tor they 
generally take away all the Bait; both theſe ſorts caſt 
their Shells every Year, at which time they make Holes 
in the Sand, and cover themſelves, or thoſe with hard 
Shells lye on them *cill their Shells harden, otherwilc 
they would be deſtrgyed by other Fiſh. Thele fort 
have the ſame Virtues with the former. 

The Fiddlers, are a ſort of ſmall Crab that lie in Holes 
in low, wet, and marſhy Ground. The Racoons are very 
fond of them, hunt for them in thoſe places, and eat 
them. I never knew any ot them eat by the Chriſtians, 
ſo cannot inform you whether they are good or no. 

The Runners or Spirits, ſo called, becauſe they ate 
apt to pinch and bite Peoples Legs in the Night, as they 
walk near the Shoar, and likewiſe from their running 10 
faſt. They are a kind of a whitiſh Crab, and though 
they are ſo (mall, they will run as faſt as a Man; aud 
are good for nothing but to look at. They live chiefly 

on the Sand Breaches, where they have their Holes. But 


will frequently run into the Sea when purſued. I us 


** 
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this to be the Hippe, or Hipfeis, repreſented by. 
Pliny. | | 

The Soldier, is a kind of Shell-fiſh, ſo called, but for 
what caſon 1 know not, except it be for their often 
changing their Houles, or Quarters, from ore hollow 
Conch-jhel to another ; for they are obſerved to be {till 
changing their Habitations as they grow larger, having 
no Shell ot their own, They have Claws like a Crab, 
and may be reckoned a Species of them, but of the ſmal- 
elt kind, "T hey are good when well dreſſed, very nou- 
tiſhing, and create a good Appetite. 

The Wilks, or Ferrwinkle, are not ſo large as they 
ue in many parts of Europe, but as iweet and good, or 
rather bettet, being goou Food and Nouriſnment; they 
ue reſtorative in Conſumpt ions and Hecticks, being ſod- 
den in their own Sea- water, or boiled in Milk. 

The SRallops are pretty good, if well drefled, but if 
only roaſied, without any other Addition, are too luſ- 
cious o be made uſe of, and are apt to ſurfeit, but o- 
therwiſe they are nouriſhing, and comfortable to the 
Nomach, . 

The Man of Noſes ate Shell b, commonly found in 
thele parts, and are much valued and eſteemed for increaſ- 
Ing vigour in Men, and preventing barreneſs in Women, 
which is a thing ſeldom attends the Females here; for 
generally they are fruitful enough, without the benefit 
« theſe Fiſhes. But moſt certain it is, that they are 
ery nouriſhing, and create good Juice in the Blood: 
The Flatings fo called from their flat ſhape. They are 
ncloſed in a broad thin Shell, the whole tiſh being flat. 
They are a very good and delicious Fiſh and inferior to 
to Shell-fiſh this Country affords. 

The Sea Snail Horn is exactly ſhaped like as other 
il Horus are. They are a large and very good * 
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Fiſh and their Meat is very nouriſhing and communicates 
good Juices to the Blood. 

The Fnger ij b, ſo called, from their being about the 
length of a Man's Finger, they are very plenty in this 
Province, but generally lye at the bottom of the Warers 
about one or two feet deep, and are an extraordinary 200d 
Shell-Fiſh. 

The Shrimps are very plentiful in North Carolina, and 
vait quantities of them are taken by the Boys and Girls 
with a ſmall bow Net. They are very reſtorative and 
good in Conſumptions, Hecticks and Aſthmas, and are an 
excellent good Bait to catch Mullets, Pikes, and ſeveral 
_ ſorts of Fiſh that are caught by angling with the 

alt. 

The Sea-Nettles (by fome called Carvels) whereof there 
are great plenty in the Weſtern- Seas and Salt Waters 01 
the coaſt of America, They ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
Slime, or a lump of Fely, with a caſt of red, blue and green 
colours in it, they Swim like a Bladder above the Water, 
but downwards there are long Fibrous Strings, ſome 
ot which are near halt a Yard long; ſome will have 
this Jelly to be a ſort of Sea-plant, and the Strings its 
roots growing in the Sea as Duck-weed does in Ponds, 
but theQuery is, if they be not a certain Species of Spaw 
for when they are taken out of the Water, or any thing 
touches them (though they ſcarce ſeem to have Life) yet 


they will very ſuddenly change their colours, which the) 


quickly recover again. They may be reckoned amongſt 
Potential Cauteries, becauſe they are apt to bliſter the 
Hands or any other part of the Skin (like Nettles) where 


ever they touch, I am perſuaded that they are of ſo ve4 
nemous a Nature that few Fiſh prey upon them, others 
wile they woud not be ſo numerous as they are, notwithq 


Randing I have known fome of them taken out ol 1 
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Cuts of the Hawks-billed Turtle. They are called Sa- 
Nettles, from the ſtinging and bliſter eng quality they 
have like Nettles, occaſioning burning Pains to what- 
erer part of the Skin they happen to touch, | 

The freſu- water Heli arc the Muſſels and Craw-fih, 
The Muſſels are here plenty in leveial pa i of the Freſhes, 
and are much the ſame as in Europe; tniey ate only mave 
ule of by the Indians, who eat tnem after five 61 tix 
Hours boiling tv make them tender; twee are valuable 
Pearls found in ſome of them, the whiteſt are che beſt, 
being the wholſomeſt. Ihe Both is opening, and tnere- 
fore good in the D» epfie, Jaundice, and Gut. 

The Craw ib are very plenty in the Brooks and {tnall 
Rivers of Water amongſt the Indians, and at tiic heads 
of the Rivers near the Mountains ; they are as «clic: us 
nd good here as in any part of the Worid. They are 
ſhaped like a Scorpion, and the Stones in the Head are 
counted good againſt the Faundice and Stone 1 the 
R4ns. The Black are much better than the White; they 
nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Body, and che Soop made of 
them is in very great Value and Eiicem amongſt tnc 


Quality. 


Having thus given a Deſcription of ſeveral Species, or 
Kinds of Fiſhes that are to be met with, and alteady 
kown in North- Carolina; I ſhall in the next place pro- 
(ed to what remains of the Preſent State, having already 
counted for the Aximals and Vigetables, as far as this 
Volume would allow ot, and whatever remains may be 
ally gueſſed at by any ingenious Man who conſiders 
vhat Latitude Carolina lies in, which reacnes irom 29 
036 Degrees 30 Minutes of North Latitude, as I ha e 
eady obſerved ; Moſt part of this ſpacious Count: y 
7 Ii being 
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being waſte and uninhabited, at preſent, except by wild 
Beaſts and Savage Indians, from whom we can have but 
very imperfe& Accounts, they being a People ot lite 
or no Speculation, nor any way Curious. 


FURTH E R 


OBSERVATIONS 


On the PrRzSEBkNT STATE of 


North - Carolina. 


s to the Ar, I do'nt know what fault it 
© has, except what I have {aid before of it's 
being ſometimes extreamly hot, at other 
mmimes ſubtile, and piercing ; and I am per- 
— luaded, it enters a Man's Body eaſier than 

that in Ireland; yet I think that much of 
the Mortality that happens among Strangers, is ow- 
ung in a great meaſure to the ill government of themſelves, 


N 


22 


urfeits of Fruit, or exceſſive Drinking hot Spirituous Li- 
ours; and if any rather chuſe the cold, his Stomach is 
tilled, and he is immediately in danger of a Flux, or 
atream Looſeneſs. 'The:e is another thing to be obſery- 
, Men guard e e from the Air here, than - 
12 mo 


for they cat bur little, having deſtroyed their Stomachs by 
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molt other Place, truſting to the heat of the Climate, and 
recc . ve the cool of the Evenings with only a Stirt. 1 
think that the Air, though not ſo cola, is much more 
ſubile and piercing here than in Zeland, it coirodes lion 
much more, not by Mulſture, tor it is not ſo moiſt ; and 
belides it does it in the dry Weather. 
Notwitnſtanding this Country is as fertil and plea(- 
ant as an) in the World (in the ſame Latitude) for the 
pio uce of Minerals, Fruit, Grain, Wine, and ſeveral 
other rich Commodities, that are frequently to be met 


with in it. All the Experiments that have been already 


mad of the Fertility and natural Advantages of the Coun- 
try, have anſwered beyond expectation, as affording 
ſome Commodities, Which other Places in the ſame La- 
titude do not. 

As for Minerals, they being ſubterraneous Products, ſo 
in all New Countries, they are the laſt Species that are ge- 
nerally diſcovered, and will molt certainly be ſo, where 
the Indian never look for any thing lower than the ſupet- 
ficies ot the Earth, being a race of Men, the leaſt ad- 
dicted to ſearch into the Bowels of the Earth, of any 


in the World, that inhabit fo fine a Country as Carolina; 
and I am fatisficd, that there are as good and rich Mines 
here, that Ie full to the Weſtward of us, as any the Ha- 


niards poſſeſs in America. The Lands near the Heads of 


the Rivers being Mountainous, and no doubt, have a5 F 


rich Mineruli in chem as any of thoſe parts that are al- 
read) diſcovered to be ſo rich. 


I ſhall (ay no more on this Subject at preſent, but give Y 


you ſome general Obſervations concerning North-Caroli- 


na; Which are, That it lies as convenient tor Trade as 
any Province in America, abounding with ſeveral rich Wi 
and valuable Commodities, ſuch as Tar, Turpentine, Pitch, i 
Riſin, Mats, Tards, Planks, Boards, Staves, Lt 4 
| | | | iber 
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Timber of many ſorts, fit for any uſes ; Skins of Deers, 
Beeves, Buffelo's, Elks, Bears, Panthers, and ſeveral other 
Bealts, Ine Furrs of Beavers, Racoons, and many other 
wild Beaſts, which are in great Plenty here; as alſo Rice, 
heat, Indian Corn, Barley, Oats, Buck-wheat, and ſun- 
dry lorts of Pulſe, Potatoes, and variety bf fine Fruits, 
Flax, Beef, Pork, Tallow, Hides, Horſes, Whale-bone, 
0il, Bees-wax, Myrtle-wax, Honey, Cheeſe, Butter, Cotton, 
Tobacco, Iudico, Coffee, and no doubt would produce good 
Silk, Oil, and Wine, the Soil of this Country being as 
proper as any in the World for that purpoſe. 

This Country is likewiſe adorned with pleaſant Sa- 
; yannas or Meadows, Rivers, Mountains, Vallics, Hills, 
and rich Paſtures for Cattle, and blefled with a wholſome 
pure Air, eſpecially a little backwards from the Sea, 
where only wild Beaſts inhabit at preſent, few of which 
are ſo voracious as to kill Men, Horſes or Cows, for 
there cannot be à richer Soil, no place abounding more 
in Fleſh and Fowl, both wild and tame, beſides vaſt 
numbers of excellent Fiſh, Grain,Cyder, and many other 
pleaſant Liquors, together with moſt Neceſſaries con- 
renient for Lite, that are daily found out, to the great 
— and Advantage of thoſe that are already ſettled 

ere. 

The Stone or Gout ſeldom or never afflict the Chriſtian 
Inhabitants, and the Europeans that have been afflicted 
with the Stone and Gravel, find preſent Eaſe, by drink- 
ing Taupan Tea. 8 

The Conſumption we are entire Strangers to, no Coun- 
ty affording a better Remedy for that Diſtemper than 
the pureneſs of the Air; neither has the ſmall Pox ever 
viſited this Country but once, and that in the late Indi- 
an War, which deſtroyed moſt of thoſe Savages that 
were leized with it: F 
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As for Trade, we lie ſo near Virginia, that we might 
have the advantage of their Convoys, if there were gc. 
caſion for them, as alſo Letters trom thence in two or 
three Days, and from ſome places in a few Hours. 'The 
great numbers ot Ships that come co New- England, Neu- 
Tork, Penfilvania, Mary-Land, and Virginia, make thc Pio- 
viſions {caice in thoſe Places, ſo that they are frequent- 
ly obliged to North-Carolina for thole Neceſſaries, where 
Proviſions and Naval Stores never fail of a god Market. 
Beſides where theſe are produced and raiſed in ſuch 
plenty, there appears good Houle-keeping, and plenty 
ot all manner of delicate Eatables. 

The Porke is excellent good, from their Hogs feeding 
on Straw-berries, Wall-uuts, Peacher, Maix., and ſeveral 
other ſorts of delicate Fruits, whici, are tue natural pro- 
duce of this Country, and make them the ſwecteſt Meat 
the World can aftord; as 1s well known to all Strangers 
that have been in that Country. And as for their Beef, 
it proves extraordinary good, being fat and well reliſhed, 
We have not only Proviſions very plenty, but Cloaths of 
our own Manufacture, which are made and daily increaſe 
in theſe parts; ſuch as Cotton, Wool, Hemp and Flax, be- 
ing ail the growth of this Country. But the Women 
do not over burthen themſelves with care and Induſtry ; 
otherwiſe there woud not be ſuch conrinual calls for 
thoſe neceſſarys from Europe. But this Climate being 
viſited with ſo mild and ſhort Winters, ſave abundance 
of Cloaths. We likewiſe can go out with our Commo- 
dites to any part of the Meſt. Indeas, or elſewhere in the 
depth of Winter, whereas thoſe in Neu- England, Neu- 
York, and Penſilvania, and thoſe Colonies to the North- 
ward of us, cannot ſtir for Ice, but are faſt locked into 
their Harbours all that Scaſon, We 
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We have no frontier Town in North-Carolina, which 
is an advantage in not being ſo continuaily alarm'd by the 
Enemy, and what has been accounted a detriment to us, 
proves one of the greateſt auvantages any People cou'd 
wiſh or deſire. Inis Country being Fenced with a 
Sound near ten Leagues over in ſome Places, through 
which, although there be Water enough tor as large 
Ships to come in at, as ary part hitherto ſeated in both 
Carolinas, ; yet the difficulty of that Sourd co Strangers 
hinders them from Hoſtilites againſt us, ſo that this na- 
tural Bull-work proves very advantagious to us in ſecur- 
ing us from our Enemies, 

Our diſtance from the Sea likewiſe rids us from two 
curſes or Plagues which attend moſt other parts of 4me- 
rica, viz. the Musketo's, and the water Mood- worms, that 
eat Ships bottoms. Whereas at Bath and Eden-town,rhere 
is no ſuch thing known, and as tor Musheto's we arc very 
little troubled with them, except it be in low Ma-rſbes, 
and near the Salt-waters, wi:ich are only habitations 
for wild Beaſts, Birds, and Snakes of various kinds. The 
raſt quantities likewiſe of Fiſh that this great Sound or 
Water ſupplics us with, when ever we take the pains to 
Fiſh for them, is another conſiderable advantage not to 
be met with ſo commodiouſly in any part of America as 
in this Province. 

As for the Climate (as I obſerved) we generally enjoy 
a very wholelome and ſetene Sky, and a pure and thin 
Air, the Wether ſeldom proving 10 overcaſt or Cloudy 
but we have the blefling of the warm Sun, except it be 
in Winter, and then as ſoon as the South and Weſt-winds 

in ro blow, the Horizon immediately clears up and 

ores the light of the Sun. The Weather in Summer is 
very pleaſant, being continually refreſhed with cool te- 


wing Breezes from all Quarters except the South, which 
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The Spring here is as pleaſant and as beautiful as ir 
any place I have ever been in, and the Minter generally 
proves ſo mild that it is rather like an Autums, except 
the Winds blow North-weſt, at which time it is peircing 
and cold, but proper enough for our conſtitutions, ang 
very wholſome, freeing theſe parts from many dange- 
rous diſtempers that a continual Summer afflicts them 
with, nothing being wanting as to the natural Orna- 
ments or bleſſings of a Country to the making reaſonab!: 
Men happy. 

As for the Conſtitution of this Government, it is ſo 
mild and eaſy in all reſpects, to the Liberties and Pro. 
perties of the Subject, that it is the beſt eftabliſhe; 
Government in the World, and a Place where a Man 
may peaccably enjoy his own without being invad— 
ed by another; rank and ſuperiority always giving 
place ro Juſtice and Equity, which is the foundation 
that evety goverment ought to be built upon, and regu- 
lated by. | 

Beſides this Province has been ſettled and continued 
the moſt free from the inſults and barbarities of the Ii 
| dians of any Colony in America, which was one of the 
greateſt bleſſings that cou'd attend ſuch a ſmall number 
of People as they were, and how Iregularly ſettled firlt, 
and at what diſtance they are from each other, and yet 
how undiſturbed they have remained and free from any 
Foreign danger or loſs, ro what moſt of the other Colo- 
nys have been expoſed to, not only by the Indians, but 
their own Slaves the Negroes. And what may well de- 
ſerve Admiratien is, that their Priſons are never crowded 
with Malefactors or Debtors; as to Malefaftors | nevet 
knew bur one that was guilty of death, for Murde!, 


which happened as follows; two Perſons well known 


to each Scher, being at the Tavern, one of ther © 
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falling aller p, his Friend importuned him to go home 
along with him, which the other reiuling to do, his 
Friend told him, that he would leave him, which he had 
no ſooner ſaid, but the other Stab'd him with his Kite, 
whereot he inſtantly died; the Murderer was immeuiats 
ly apprehended, tried, and condemned to die, he coufeſt 
that before he left Europe he had murdered two, and 
notwithſtanding his Condemnation, he tound means to 
make his eſcape out of Priſon ſome tew Days before the 
Execution, Gs 

As for Debtors, few ot none are confin'd in Priſon a- 
bove four and twenty Hours, for the Sherriff generally 
takes them Home to his Houſe, or takes their Word 
for their Appearance at the next Court, to be held, in 
ay of their precin&s or Batronies, where they Judge 
him a Servant to the Creditor for as long time as they 
imagine the Debt deſerves, but if the Perſon has been a 
Planter and by misfortunes has contracted Debts, or an 
zwed Perſon they frequently at theſe Courts make a 
Collection amongſt themſelves, by which means they 
licharge the Debt, or ſatisfic the Creditor ; ſo that 
by theſe methods none are kept in confinement. 

It is likewiſe enacted by the Laws of che Country; 
that no Perſon ſhall be liable to pay above forty Shillings 
« their Country Money for any publick- Houſe Scores 
for Liquors, let the Perſons that keep ſuch Houſes truſt 
tem what they pleaſe, yet by Law they can recover no 
nore : This is done chiefly to prevent People, if poſ- 
ible, running in Debt, or ſpending their Time 1dly 
iter that manner, eſpecially in a Country where loduſ- 
ty is ſo much wanting. Notwithſtanding this Law, 
me will owe above One hundred Pou ds at thee 
lperns, ot publick Houſes, which they will juſtly and 
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honeſtly pay, looking upon it as the greateſt Scandal in 
Nature to make uſe of this Law; neither would the 
Country much regard them afterwards if they did, Yer 
there are {ome that are not fo ſcrupulous, or ſo Rrig! 
bound up to Principles of Juſtice, that have taken the 
advantage of this Law, to defraud their Creditors, when 
they had an Opportunity. OY 

There are ſeveral ocher good Laws in this Province, 
and particularly, that no Vagabond, or inferiour Perſon 
is ſuffered to travel through the Country without a Paſs 
from the Governor, or {ome of the Juſtices of the Peace, 
this is done to prevent Tranſports from Europe running 
away from their Maſters. 55 

They have no Frontier Towns, as before obſerved, 
neither have they any Army, except their Militia, which 
are both of Horſe and Foot, having proper Officers, who 
are Commiſſioned, or Nominated by the Governor, al- 
though they are ſeldom obliged to Muſter (as they arc 
in moſt of the other Engliſh Provinces in America) ex. 
cept it be to apprehend Offenders that will not ſubmit 
themſelves to the Law, or be taken by the Authority ot 
their Juſtices of Peace's Warrant; in ſuch cafes, they 
generally raiſe the Pe or Militia, to ſeize and bring 
them to VN 3 Yet inſtances of this Nature are but 
ſeldom, for I never knew but two whilſt J was in the 
Country. | | 

But to return to the Subject in Hand, there are made 
throughout this Settlement, as good Bricks as any 1 
have ever met with in Europe: All ſorts of Handy- 
crafts, ſuch as Carpenters, Joyners, Coopers, Bricklayers, 
Plaiſterers, Shoemakers, Tanners, Curriers, Taylors, Weav- 
ers, and moſt other ſorts of Tradeſmen, may with {mall 
Beginnings, and good Induſtry, ſoon thrive well 1n 
this Place, and provide good Eſtates, and all manner of 
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Neceſſaries for their Families, Lands being ſold at a 
cheaper rate here than in moſt parts of America. 

The Farmers that go thither (for which ſort of Peo- 

e it is a very thriving place) ſhou'd bring with them 
ſeveral ſorts of Seeds of Graſs, as Trefoil, Clover-Grafs, all 
ſorts of Sanfoin, and common Graſs, and eſpecially thoſe 
that have aroſe and ſprung in a waim Climate, that will 
endure the heat of the Sun; likewiſe ſeveral Garden- 
Seeds, and choice Fruit-Trees, and European- grain, for in- 
creaſe and hardneſs, and eſpecially Olive-Trees and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of European-Grapes. The, neceſſarys tor Hus- 
bandry I need not acquaint the Husbandman withal, 
but Hoes of all ſorts, and Axes muſt be had, Saws, Hedges, 
Augurs, Nails, Hammers, and what other things may be 
neceflary to build with Timber and Brick. For whoever 
reads this Treatiſe with attention, muſt needs be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Country, and therefore 
cannot but be Judges what will be chiefly wanting in it. 

Whoever goes to this Province need not complain for 
want of Lands for taking up, even in places moſt delight- 
fully ſeated on navigable Rivers and Creeks, without be- 
ing driven to remote parts of the Country for ſettlements, 
azat preſent they are forced to do in New-England, aud 
ſeveral other Engliſh provinces in America, which are al- 
ready become ſo populous, that a new comer cannot get 
a beneficial and comodious ſcat, unleſs he purchaſe ic at a 
very dear rate. | 

Another great advantage here is, that there is liberty 
of Conſcience (as I ſaid before) allowed to all. Theſe, 
_ being duly weighed, any rational Man that has a 
mind to purchaſe Lands for a Settlement for himſelf and 
Family, will ſoon diſcover the advantages that attend the 
lettlers and purchaſers of Lands here above all the other 
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Provinces in the Euglyb Dominions in America, for Eaſe 
Plc aſure, Satistaction, and all neceſſaries of Life. 

And as ſeveral paits of Europe may be admired for its 
aruficial, io may Carolina tor its natural Beauty ; tor the 
C-untry in general 1s level, except {ome Hills near the 
Charokee and Appelapean Mountains, and moſt agreeably 
din ciified with tnt arable Lands, producing vaſt increale, 
and two Crops in one Seaſon, with large and ſpacious 
Savannes or Meadows, molt beautitully adorn'd with va- 
ricty ot Odoriferous and fine Flowers, intermixt with 

enty ot good Graſs for Paſture tor Cattle. The large 
Weode and Foreſts with their Lotty Trees and ſpreadiug 
Vines of various forts, aftording not only retreſhing, 
but moſt pleaſant ſhades to fir under in the extremity of 
the hot Weather, and likewiſe abounding with various 
kinds of wild Bealts and Birds, which are preſerved in 
them, not only for diverſion ot Hunting, but likewiſe con- 
venient and profitable for the ſupport of Man. 

And Laſtly. the large and Navigable Rivers and Creeks 
that are to be met with watring and adorning this Coun- 
try, well ſtored with vaſt quantities of F:ſh and Watcr- 
Fowl. Thele ornaments and many advantages which it 
enjoys, makes it one ot the pleaſanteſi places in the World 
to live in, Sed, Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine capto, 
ducit & Immemores non finit eſſe ſui. They make very 
neceſſary Veſlels for carriage of their Commodities by 
Water, which are called in theſe parts Periaugers and 
Canoes, which are the Boats made uſe of in this Country, 
and arc generally made out of one peice of large Timber, 
and that moſt commonly of the Cypreſs kind, which they 
make hollow and ſhaped like a Boar, with Maſts, Oars, 
and Padles, according to their ſize and bigneſs. Some 
of theſe Periaugers, ate ſp large that they are capable 
of carrying forty or fifty Barrels of Pitch or Tar. * 
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theſe Veſſels likewiſe they carry Goods, Horſes, and 
other Cattle from one Plantation to another over large and 
ſpacious Rivers; they frequently trade in them to Virginia 
1nd other places on this continent, no Veſſel of the tame 
Burthen made after the European manner is able to out 
Gil one of theſe Periaugers. 

The Canoes are ot leis Burthen than the former, ſome 
vill carry two or three Horſes over theſe large Rivers, 
nd others ſo {mall that they will carry only two or three 
Men. Theſe are more tickliſh than Boats, but no Boat 
nthe World 1s capable to be rowed as taſt as they are, 
ad when they are full of Water they will not fink, and 
ot only the Indians but even the Chriſtians are very 
lexterous in managing of them. 

Before the arrival of the Chriſt ians in theſe parts (as 
[ have been credibly inform'd) the Iadians had no other 
Method in making theſe Periaugers and Canoes, but by 
fire, burning them hollow wich Gums and Roſins, and 
taping them with ſharp Stones or Shells, prepared for 
that uſe, according to the ſhape and ſize they propoſed 
to make them, having neither Handſaws, Axes, Adds, 
Chizel, or any other Inſtruments made of Iron or Steel, 
vherewith to faſhion or make them; but at preſent they 


which they have purchaſed from the Chriſtians. It is 
nolt certain, that no People in the World are more han- 
I and dexterous in managing their Periaugers, and Ca- 
je, With either Sail, Oar, or Paddle, than they are 
ad when ever it happens that their Canoes are full of 


laue with one Hand, throw out the Water with a 
"rd with the other, and ſo proceed on their intended 
Wage, They likewiſe very often ſet their Periaugers 
ad Caxoes, along the Shoar with long Poles. The 
The 


due all manner ot Inſtruments proper for ſuch uſes, 


Vater, they will very nimbly leap out, and holding the 


leis of theſe Marks, have been for ſeveral Days lolt . 
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The Land Carriages are much after the ſame manner 
as thoſe with us ; there being not only plenty of Horſes, 
but likewiſe of Carts and Wäggons, and ſeveral other 
Neceſlaries convenient for Carrying all manner of Com- 
modities by Land from one place to another. | 
The Roads are as good as in moſt parts of the World, 
and the travelling as pleaſant, eſpecially the Road from 
Edentown to Virginia, being made broad and conveni- 
ent, for all ſorts of Carriages, ſuch as Coaches, Chailes, 
Waggons and Carts, and eſpecially for Horſemen, theſe 
Lands lying ſo level, and the beautiful and delightful 
Objects they are entertained with in their Journey, ren- 
der it both amuſing and diverting. What is remark- 
able is, that traveling from Edentown to Virginia, there 
is a Poſt ſet up in the Diviſion between thoſe two Pro- 
vinces, with North Carolina on the South, and Virginia 
on the North, in large Capital Letters, to ſhew to all 
Travellers the Bounds between thoſe two Colonies. 
In other parts the Roads are more like Paths than any 
publick Road, only that they are made broad enough 
for Coach, Chaiſes, and all manner of Carriages. But 
this is a general Rule to be obſerved throughout all Aut. 
rica, that wherever you meet any of thoſe Paths like 
Roads, with the T'rees marked or notched on each fide, 
it is a ſure ſign that it is the publick Road from one 
Chriſtian Town to another. Notwithſtanding there arc 
ſeveral Paths of Horſes, Cows, and other Bealts in the 
Woods, as large as the formex, which are to be avoided, 
by reaſon that the Trees are not marked as above; nei- 
ther do the Indians ever uſe this Method in making their 
Roads, having ſome ſecret Knowledge to guide them 
through theſe large Woods, which we are entire Strang- 
ers to; ſo that ſeveral Chriſtians not knowing, or regatd- 
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the Woods, before they could come to any Planters 
Houſe, ot meet with any Perſon to inform them which 
way to go; yet I never heard of any periſh for want of 
Proviſions, under cheſe misfortunes, there being not only 
great Pleuty of ſeveral good Fruits to be met with, all 
yer the Woods molt parts of the Year, but likewiſe va- 
ery of Birus and Beaſts, neceſſary for the ſupport of 
Lite ; but I have known ſome loſt for eight, others for 
fourteen Days, before they could meet with any human 
Creature to inform them what part of the Province they 
were in. 
The Negroes ſometimes make uſe of theſe Advantages 
nthe Woous, where they will ſtay tor Months together 
before they can be found out by their Maſters, or any o- 
ther Perſon ; and great Numbers of them would act after 
the ſame manner (which would be detrimental to the 
Planters) were they not ſo much afraid of the Indians, 
who have ſuch a natural averſion to the Blacks, that the 
commonly ſhoot them when ever they find them in the 
Voods or ſolitary parts of the Country, | 
There are no Wind-Mills in this Province at preſent 
and not above twoor three Water-Mills, which are for 
tie moſt part continually grinding their Wheat; for the 
mall Sloops and Periaugers are continually coming and 
going with Corn and 41 But the common method 
that the Planters uſe to grind their Corn is with Hand- 
Mills, which almoft every one of them has. The Stones 
or theſe Mills are got up the River Neus, which are 
ery ſoft when dug out of the Earth, but grow ng 
hard and durable after they are ſome time in the Air, an 
ve ſerviceable upon theſe occaſions. Theſe Stones ſeem 
More like a parcel of Oyffer- ſbells petrified, than any na- 
aral Stone, for through the whole Grain of this Stone 
late is no other appearance, but the exact ſhape of the 
))JCVVVVCVCTVCT vc) OysFers 
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Oyfter-ſrells. Of this kind of Stone there are ſeveral Quit. 
ries and Rocks to be met with towards the Heads o the 
Rivers; notwithſtanding there is plenty of Free-Stors 
near the Mountains, and molt kinds ot Greet proper ty 
make Millſtones, yet the former being ſo'caſily acquired 
are only made uſe of at preſent, except ſome tew brought 
from England, for their Water-Mills. The Proprietors 
of theſe Mills take moſt commonly every other Bartel x 
Foll, tor grinding ; but the Laws of the Country allow 
only every ſixth. | | | 

There are abundance of excellent good Springs to be 
met with in ſeveral parts of this Province, abounding 
with as ſweet and freſh Waters as any in Europe, and 
eſpecially near the Mountains, in which there can be 
none better. The Lands near theſe parts being for the 
moſt part very rich, with an extraordinary black Mold 
ſome of a Copper colour, and both very good. Here 
are likewiſe great quantities ot Iron Mine, ſeveral ſorts o 
Stone, divers kinas of Spa ws, and chalibeat Springs, the 
Water whereof being drank, wake the Excrements as 
black as Ink by its chalibeat Quality. | 

It is very remarkable, at certain ſeaſons of the Year 
but eſpecially in Winter, as Perſons travel up near the 
Mountains, they hear at Night the moſt hideous and 
ſtrange Noiſe, that ever pierced mortals Ear, which at 
firſt was very firightful ro us, till ſach time as we wet 
informed by our Indian Guides, that this Noiſe is cuſto 
mary in thoſe parts there being innumerable” numbers oł 
Panthers, Tygers, Wolves, and other Beaſts of Prey, going 
in whole droves to hunt the Deer, making this fright! 
Noiſe all the Night, until Day appears, or that a Shot 
or two is fired, then all will be ill and quiet. Ther 
are ſeveral large Swamps to be mer with here, which ale 
the Habitation of thoſe wild Beaſts, where they 1 
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teir abode in the Day, at which time they are not to 
de een or heard in the Woods. 

But theſe kind of wild Beaſts are not very plenty (ex- 

t the Wolves) near the Settlements, the Planters con- 
"Winally deſtroying them as they hunt and travel in the 
WM Voods, and in proceſs of time will be leſſened as this 
"I Country begins to be better Inhabited. This Country 
"I :fords many and large Swamps, which are generally 
overflowed or under Water in the Winter, yet I never 
net with any Bogs, but plenty of good Pit Coal in 
nany places, of which they make no manner of uſe at 
preſent, all kind of Timber being fo plenty, and pro- 
xer for fireing; ſo that all other kinds of Fuel are diſre- 
zuded and made no uſe of by the Inhabitants of this 
Province, 

I will not be improper, in this place, to give an ac- 
wut how the Turpentine, Tar, Pitch, and Rofin are 
nade, being all the produce of one Tree, and a very 
rod Staple 8 in theſe parts. The Planters 
nuke their Servants or Negroes cut large Cavities on 
ach ide of the Pitch- Pine Tree (which they term Box- 
ag of the Tree) wherein the Turpentine runs, and the Ne- 
mes with Ladles take it out and pur it into Barrels : 
Theſe T rees continue thus running moſt commonly for 
lice Years, and then decay, but in proceſs of time fall 
b the Ground, which is what they call Light-H/ood, of 
mich their P:tch and Tar is made. (viz.) 

The Planters at certain Seaſons of the Year, and eſpe- 
Wy in Winter, make their Negroes gather great quanti- 
ts ofthis Light-wood, which they ſplit about the thick- 
& of the ſmall of a Man's Leg, and two or three Feet 
dnpth ; when they have got a ſufficient quantity of 
In readineſs, they ſet their Kilns on ſome riſing 
Wund or Earth chrown up for that purpoſe, in the 
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center whereof they make a hollow place, from whence 
they draw a Funnel ſome diſtance from the Kin; 
A hen they take the Light-wood which they pile up wih 
the ends of each, placed ſlanting towards the center of the 
Kilo, which is gencrally made taper from the Ground, 
after warus they cover it very ſecure with Clay, Earth 
or Suds, to keep in the Flames, after this is done the 
ſet it on fire at the Top, the Weather permitting, wic 
mult be neither too dry nor too wet. By this means the 
Zar runs into the center, and from thence into the Funne! 
where they attend Night and Day (with Ladles to pur 
it into Barrels prepared for that purpoſe) till the Kiln is 
quite burnt out, which is generally in eight and fon 
Hours or leſs, according to the dimenſions of the Kiln 
Ic ſometimes happens through ill management, and clpe 
cially in too dry Weather, that theſe Kilns are blownuy 
as it a train of Gun-powder had been laid under them, b 
which Accident their Negroes have been very much burn 
or icalded. The Planters generally know very neat 
what quantity of Tar each of their Kitns will produce 
according to their dimenſions, for which reaſon they ar 
always provided with a ſufficient Number of Barrels to 
. No | 
Ihe Pitch is made of the Tar, which is done in ti 
following manner. They have large Furnaces made! 
ſcveral parts, and more now than ever, by reaſon of a lat 
act of Parliament made in the Reign of his preſent May 
jelty, which obliges every Perfon or Perſons that bur 
Tar-kilns in his Majeſtics dominions in America to mak 
half of the firſt running into Tar, and the other half inte 
Dich, the penalty being a forfeture of the whole. Wit 
this ſecond running they fill their furnaces, and ſo place 
a fire ubder each it till ſuch time as it begins to boyl, the 
they {er it on fire and burn it to the conliſtence of ir 
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The Rofin is very ſcarce in theſe parts, few giving 
themſelves the trouble; but when made, it is done after 
the tollowing manner, viz. Take Turpertine, as much 
z5 you think prop er, put it into an Alembick or a Copper 
Vifca, with four times its weight ot fair Water, and 
uid] it, which will produce a thin and clear Oil like 
Water, and at the bottom of the Veſſel will remain 
the Rofin. The Indians never make either Pitch, Tar 
or Twpentine, ranging and hunting continually through 
the Woods, 4 all the Induſtry they are given to, ex- 
cept they plant fome ſmall quantity of Iadian Corn or 
Maiz,, and dreſs their Deer-Skins, being as well ſatisficd 
with this way ot living as any among us, who by his 
Induſtry has acquired immenſe Trea{ure. 


l will in the next place give an account of thoſe that 
are Tranſported to theſe parts trom Europe, and the ma- 
ny advantages that attend them in this Province, accord- 
ing to their good behaviour. Theſe are indented for ſuch 
alimitation of time, as appears by each of their Indentures, 
ind are diſpoſed and made Servants of during that time, 
each of them being more or leſs regarded according to 
their good or bad behaviour, and the reaſon of their 5 
Tranſported. Neither can any Servant give a ſecon 
lidenture on himſelf before he is out of his Apprentiſhip, 
and a Free-man in the Country; then he is at his Liber- 
ty to make what bargain he pleaſes, but before that time 
al contracts made by him are void and of no effect. For 
by only applying to any of their Courts, he is immediatly 
diſcharged and ſet free, notwithſtanding he has received 
2 gratuity (from the Planter who claims him) for ſo do- 
ing. This being an-eſtabliſhed law of the Country to 
prevent Maſters taking advantage ot their Servants before 
they have obtained their freedom. As ſoon as they have 
SP = __ fullilied 
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fullfill'd the Obligation of their Iadentures, and are be- 
come Free · men, their Maſters are obliged on their parts 
to give each Man Servant a new Suit ot Cloaths, 2 Gun, 


Powder, Shot, Ball and ten Buſhels ot Indian Corn - 
and by the Laws ot the Country, they are entitled to f N 
Acres of Land, which they ſeluom take up, but diſpoſe of r 
for Trifles, this quantity of Land being too ſmall for large f 
Stocks of Cattle (which moſt Planters here are poſſeſſed r 
of) or to make Pitch and Tar on, which is another Staplc } 


ot this County, fo that an Inſtance ofthis Nature is not 
to be met with in this Province, 

Thus they appear after they have ſerved their time 
and have obtained their freedom, having no other vilible 
Fortune to depend upon or ſupport them except their In- 
duſtry. The Queſtion then may be rea{-nably asked, 
how it is poſſible for them to live, or make Fortunes from 
ſuch ſmall and deſpicable beginnings? Concerning 
which Objection, I ſhall thus endeavour to ſatisſie the 
Reader. .. s 

Thoſe that are thus made Free- men, their former Maſ- 
ters generally give a Character of them, according to 
their good or bad behaviour during their Apprentiſkip, 
and thoſe that have ated with prudence, care, and good 
conduct, whilſt they were Servants never arc at 2 lols to 
meet with the beſt uſage from their Maſters, who recom- 
mend them to other planters (if they have no Imployment 
for them) to be their S wardi, or overſeers of their Plan- 
tations (ſeveral of the Planters of this Tountry having 
many) wherein are generally great Stocks of Cattle, 
Horſes, and Swine. ,. . JEWS 

The overſeer being thus employ d, his buſineſs is to 
mark all the Calves, Foles, and young Pigs, with the Plan- 
ters Mark or Brand, every Planter having his Brand ot 
Mark recorded in proper Books, kept for that purpoſe i, 
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each Precinct or Barony throughout this Province. This 
is Cone to prevent the Planters having any diſputes about 
any of theſe Beaſts, each Planter claiming by theſe marks 
nothing but what is juſtly his own, and if there be any 
Negroes, to ſee them perform whatever Work the Planter 
requires to be donc; this being chiefly what the Over- 
ſeer is employed in, for which Service he is allowed eve- 
ry ſeventh Caf, ſeventh Fole, and halt of all the youn 
Hogs that are bred during his Stewardſhip, and likewiſe 
the ſeventh part of all ſorts of Grain and Tobacco that is 
produced on the ſaid Plantation. Whatever quantity 
of Corn, Rice or Tobacco he plants by his own Induſtry, 
is all his own Property, the Maſter having nothing to 
do with it. Thus in three or four Years time, with 
good managment, he has a ſufficient Stock of Cattle, 
Grain, Money, and all other Neceſſaries proper to pur- 
chaſe a Plantation, by which means many are become 
as wealthy and ſubſtantial Planters, as any in the Govern- 
ment, But I muſt confeſs, that few are ſuch good Pro- 
cients in this way of Induſtry, notwithſtanding there 
are ſuch conſiderable advantages to be acquired thereby. 
but on the contrary, thoſe of ill behaviour, and ſuch 
2s have been negligent in their Apprentiſhip, are not 
thus recommended, but generally get their livelyhood by 
the ſweat of their Brow, yet live after a very looſe and 
indolent manner; for if they work two Days in the Week, 
= generally drink and are idle all the reſt ( Proviſions 
and Liquors being ſo very cheap) and are rather greater 
Slaves when made free, than they were during their Ap- 
prentiſhip, never making any advantage of their Time. 
Thus, I hope I have ſatisficd the Reader as to this Point. 
ſhall only mention one particular in regard to theſe 
Servants or Tranſports, which I had like to have omit- 
dal; which is, thi they run away from their Maſters, 
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to prevent which, there is a Law made in this Coun- 
try, whereby thoſe that run away are obuged ( if appic- 
hended and taken, as they generally are) to ierve gouule 
the time they are abicnt from their Maiters; this they 
are obliged to perform atter tae explraiion of their 1- 
dentures, which is done to prevent their running away 
before they have ſerved their time, which ſo deicrs tnem, 
that they are not ſo guilty of this kind et Practice of 
late, as formerly. | | 

Few Maſters of Ships will venture to carry on board 
their Veſſels any of theſe Servants or Debtors from this, 
or any other of the Provinces, without their giving (ut- 
ficient ſecurity that they are not in Debt, and Freemen, 
or publiſh an Adverti/ement ſometime betore their de- 
= out of the Province ; whercin they require all 

erſon that they ate indebted to, To come, and they wil 
pay them what they can make appear to be juſily due. And 
likewiſe, That all Perſons indebted to them, are defired te 
come and pay ihem before they quit the Country, in ſuch or 
ſuch a Ship. This being the Subſtance of this Advertiſe- 
ment, wliich is fixed on their Court- Houſe Door, for all 
Perions to peruſe; "Theſe Obligations being thus per- ea 
formed, they are at their Liberty to go where they pleaſe, to 
and the Matters liable to no Penalty ; but it they ſhould ti 
| act contrary to the Laws (and they be diſcovered) both tr 
| their Perſons and Ships are liable to be arreſted, and 8: 
| ſubje& to pay whatever the Creditors can make appear m. 
| due to them, or any other Loſſes they have ſuſtained 
| thereby. Notwithſtanding all theſe Laws, ſome of them 
run away, and when they are taken, like the Negro gy ® 
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J have Neck-yoaks put on them, which they conſtant y * 
| wear, till they give ſufficient Teſtimonies of theit good lat 
behaviour to the contrary. Several Inſtances ot this Na YM ( « 
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There is an Office here which is worth our Notice, 
viz. the Gunpowder-Office, which hath continued ever 
face the laſt War with the Iadiaus, at which time there 
was a Law made, by which ali Veilels trading to thoſe 
Parts were liable to pay three Shillings and four Pence, 
Carolina Money per Ton, or the Value in Gun Powder, 
except tlie laid Veſlei was built in the Country, or that 
the Merchant had a Plaiitation there, then the Veſſels 
were liable to pay halt Fees, or one Shilling aud eight 
Pence per Ton to the Powder-Office. The leflening of theſe 
Fees was to encourage Mctcuants to build and ſettle in 
this Country. They nominated at their General A ſſem- 
blies fuch Perſons as they judged proper in each Count 
to receive the {aid Fees, which were to be laid out in 
2 ſufficient Magazine or Store of Gunpowder, which was 
to be always in readineſs for the ule ot the Chriſtians a- 
painſt the Indians, whenever they made any Attempts, 
which there is no danger of their ever doing tor the fu- 
ture; yet this Office continued Pill the Year 1733, being 
about that time laid afide as unneceſſary, as I have been 
informed ſince my return from thoſe parts. 

The Planters are very Hoſpitable and Charitable to 
each otlier, and eſpecially if any have had the misfortune 
to have their Houſes burnt, or any other grievous A fflic- 
tion befall chem. On theſe occaſions they readily con- 
tribute to make up the loſs of the Sufferers, whereby the 


generally become more wealthy than they were beſore this 
mistortune happened. | 


Thus have I given an Account of rhe Advantages 
and Diſadvantages ti.at attend the Chriftian Inhabitants 
of this Prov nce; having nothing more in view than to 
latisfie my Readers with the beſt Account I could learn 
( during my Religencs there )I ſhall proceed to gire a 
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ſhort Account of the IVegroes or Blacks, together with 
a Deſcription of the Indians, and the Laws and Cultoms 
now in force and nfe amongſt them. 


The NEGROES are fold on the Coaſt of Gaines 
to Merchants trading to thoſe Parts, are brought trom 
+ thence to Carolina, Virginia, and other Provinces in the 
hands of the Erylyþ, are daily increaſing in this Country, 
and generally afford a good Price, viz. more or leis ac- 
cording to their Goodneſs and Age, and are always ſute 
Commodirics tor Gold or Silver, moſt other things be- 
ing purchafed with their Paper Money. Some ot them 
are fold at fixteen, twenty ſive, or twenty fix Pounds fte. 
each, and are looked upon as the greateſt Riches in theſe 
Parts. There are great Numbers of them born here, 
which prove more induſtrious, honeſt, and better Slaves 
than any brought from Guinea; this is particularly ow- 
ing to their Education amongſt the Chriſtians, which very 
much poliſhes and refines them from their barbarous and 
ſtubborn Natures that they are moſt commonly endued 
with, I have frequently ſeen them whipt to that degree, 
that large pieces of their Skin have been hanging down 
their Backs; yet I never obſerved one of them ſhed a 
Tear, which plainly ſhews them to be a People of very 
harſh and ſtubborn Diſpoſitions. 

There are ſeveral Laws made againſt them in this 
Province to keep them in Subjection, and particularly 
one, viz, That if a Negroe cut or wound his Maſter 
or a Chriſtian with any unlawtul Weapon, ſuch 28 à 
Sword, Scymiter, ot even a Knife, and there is Blood-ſhcd, 
if it is known amongſt the Planters, they immediatel) 
meet and order him to be hanged, which is always per- 
formed by another Negroe, and generally the Planters 
bring moſt of their Negroes with them to behold a, 
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fllow Negroe ſuffer, to deter them from the like vile 
practice. This Law may ſcem to be too ha ſhamongit 
ys, to put a Man to deach tor Biuo. -fhec! ouly, vor if 
the ſer eteſt Laws were not Itriét.y pan Cx: 194 a- 
galnlt thele Peopie, they would ſoon overcynenic t 
ug in this and moſt of the othe: Proviiices iu cue Hanes 
of the Englyp. 1 125 

Not wit uſtanding the many ſevere Laws in force again ſt 
them, yet they ſometcimes nile and Revel 4gainic tu eit 
Mauer and Planters, and do a great c ot m ICa.cl be- 
ug both treacheruus and cel in ther Natures, to nat 
mild Laws would be of no ule a gaiuſt them waen any 
favourable Opportunity offered ot « xeCating their oar- 
baritiey upon tie Chriſtiuns, as hath Leen tuo. well expe- 
rienced in Virginia, and other Places, where they have 
rebelled and deſtroyed many Fam lies. ; 

When they have been -guiity of cheſe barbarous and 
ile bedient Proceedings, they generally fly t the Woods, 
but as ſ on as the Iadians have Notice from the Chriſtians 
if theis be ing there, they diſperſe chem; Killing 10me, 
bers flying for Mercy to the Chriſti uns (whom they 
have 1 jured) rather than fall into the others Hands, 
who have a natural averſion to the Blacks, and put them 
v deach with the moſt exquiſite Tortures they can in- 
ſent, whenever they catch chem. 

When any of the'e Negroes are put to death by the 
Laws of the Country, the Planters lutter little or no nig 
dy it, for the Province is oblized to pay the f il value 
they judge them worth to the Owner; this is ta come 
non Cuſtom or Law in this Province, to prevent the 
Planters being ruined by the loſs of their Slaves, whom. 
they have purchaſed at ſo deara rate; neitaer is th t09 
burthenſom, for I never knew but one put to death nete 
br wounding, and alter attempting to Kill lis Maſter, 
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who uſed all Means he could to ſave his Lie, but to 6 I 
purpolc, tor the Country infilied on having the Law put 10 
in execution againlt him. 


The Negro that moſt commonly rebel, are thoſe ” 
brought fron. Guinea, who hate been inured co War 0 
and Haruſhip ail tr lives; few born here, or in the | 
other Provinces have been guilty ot thele vile Practices, - 
except ox er · pet ſuaded by the former, whole Deſigus they * 
have ſon.etimes diſcovered to the Chriflians ; tome of f 
whom have been rewarded with their Freedom for - 
their good Services; but the Reader mult obſerve, that ws 
they are not allowed to be Witneſſes in any Caſes what- " 
ever, only againſt one another, | 
T herc are ſome Chriftiaus ſo charitable as to have the J 
Net roe, born in the Cuuntry, baptized and inſtructed in * 
tue Chriſtian Fai h in their Infancy, which gives them * 
au ablauance of the Temper and Practice of thoſe who de. 
are breuꝑlit fim Guinea. This Freedom does not in the "e 
leaſi excmpc them from their Meſter's Servitude, what- * 
ever others may imagine to the contrary, who believe * 
tem to be at their own Liberty as ſoon as they hae 10 
receives Baptiſm. The Planters call theſe Negroes thus en 
Bap z d. by any whimſical Name their Fancy ſupgelts, * 
as, Jul iter, Mars, Venus, Diana, Strawberry, I wlet, del 
Drunkard Rudd) Morey. Piper, F.dler, &c = - 
Ther Marriages are geucrally pertormed among 10 
themſelves, chere being very little ceremony uſed up e 
that Head; for the Man makes the Woman a Pre(cnt gy. 
ſuch as a Braſs Ring or ſome other Toy, which it . 
accepts of, become: his Wife; but if ever they part from 
ta u other, which frequently happens, upon any litt rv. 
Dilguſt, Me returns his Preſent: Theſe kind o C u 
tracts no longer binding them, than the Woman keep i, 
the Pledge given her. It frequently happens, when the be 
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Women have no Children by the firſt Husband, af er 
being a Lear or two cohaviting together, the Planters 
oviige t em to take a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, or more 
Husbands or Bcatcliows; a flui tul Woman amongſt 
them being very much valued by the Planters, and a nu- 
merous Iſſue elteemed the greateſt Riches in this Coun- 
try. The Children all go Wwitn the Mother, and are 
the Property of the Plaater to whom ſhe belongs. And 
though th:y have no other Ceremony in their Marriages 
than what I have reprelented, yet they ;cem co be Jea- 
bully inclined, and fight moſt deſperately amonę ſt tnem- 
lunes when they Rival each other, which they commune 
ly do. 

Their Children are carefully brought up, and provided 
for by the Planters, till they are able to work in the Plan- 
tations, where they have convenient Houſes built for 
them, and they are allowed to plant a ſufficient quantity 
« Tobacco tor their own uſe, a part of which they ſell, 
and I1kewile on Sundays, they gather Srake-Rvot, other- 
vik it would be exceſſi ve dear if the, Chriſtians were to 
rather it; with this and the Tobacco they buy Hats, and 
cher Neceſſaries for themſelves, as Linnen, Bracelets, Rib- 
* and ſeveral other Toys tor their Wives and Miſ- 
telles, 

There are abundance of them given to Theft, and 
kequently ſteal from each other, and ſon.ctimes from 
tte Chriſtians, eſpecially Rum, with which they entertain 
teir Wives and Miſtreſſes at Night, but are often de- 
tited and puniſhed for it. 

There are ſeveral Blacks born here that can Read and 
ite, others that are bred to Trades, and prove good 
tits in many of them. Others are bred to ho Trades, 

are very induſtrious and laborious in improving their 

tations, planting -ab: n*ance of Corn, Rice and To- 
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bac co, and making vaſt Quantitics of Tus pentine, Tay, 
ald Pitch, being better ade to undergo fadgues in the 
EX+-1cM:LT) ot ti.C oer Weacher than any Eur peaus, 

1:e Chi/aren of b: th Sexcs wear little or no Cloaths, 
Exc Pin e limes, an Many ot the young Men and 
Vom werk Kaik i aked 1 tue Plantations in the hot 
Scaen, cent a piccc ot Cloath (out of decency) to co- 
ver then NeRk Cd, ut ou which Account they are not 
very cxpenlive to he Fianters tor their Cloathing, The 
Plancis 4ctuoit Death uſed to make ſome of their fas on- 
rite Neg-oes | ee, 1 ut there is now an eſtabaſhed Law 
(peu } Vnginia) that if they do not quit the Pio- 
vinc in about Eicveca Days after their Frecaom, whocver 
tab s them ie) beconic his Property; but bef rs the 
ex liacicn of tnat time they either go to another Pro- 
y.nce, or ſc! rhen.{clves to the Chriſtians. The Planters 
{ccing the luconveniencies that m ght attend theſe kind 
of Priviledges to the Negroes, have this and all other Laws 
2gainſt chem continua y put in practice, to preveilt al 
Oy portunities they might lay hold of to make themicl«! 
ic: midable. | As 
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An Accounr of the 


INDIANS 


North - Carolina. 


PX the Spaniurds and European: made any diſ- 
* cover. es of ſeveral parts of that Country. 
Amongſt whom are ſeveral diſterent Nations 

and Kings to this Day. What is very 
ſurprizing and ſtrange is, that ſcarce any two Nations to 
de met wich, ſpake the ſame Language, though they live 
ever lo near to each other, this being a common thing 
all over this new World, as far as ever I cou'd be 

Informed. What ſhou'd occaſion ſuch a Diverſity of 

Languages or Speeches amongſt the Savages, is what 

moſt writers can hardly account for. But to return, the 

ladiaus of -North-Ctzrolina, are à well ſhaped clean made 

8 mY piS or nh People, 
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People, of different Statures as the Europeans are, by 
chictly inclined co be tall, are very ſtreighit and ncat (im! 
as are to be met with in any pait ot the Worla, they ne. 
ver bend forwards or ſtoop in the Suoulders, except ty 
are much over powered with old Age, as tor their Legs 
and Feet they are as well proportioued and as handſolle, 
as any in the World. They are of a ſtrong hale Conlu— 
tution, and their Bodies very itreight, bur a littic Hat, 
which 1s occaſioned by their being laced or tyed hard 
down upon a board in their Infaiicy, this being all tueit 
Cradle, which I ſhall deſcribe in anothet place, 

Their Eyes are tull and Maaly, and ot a black or dark 
Hazel colour, the White matbled with Red S rakes, 
which is always common amongſt theſe Peopie, unless 
they have either a white Father or Mother, 

Their Colour is Tawny, which wou'd not be ſo dark 
did they not daub themſelves ſo often with Bear -O, 
and a Colour like Burnt Cork, which they practice from 
their Infancy, and continue ſoto do moſt part of cheir lives, 
1t fills up the pores, and enables them the bet ter to endure 
the Weather, and prevents molt ſorts of Inſects and Vet- 
min to be any wile troubleſome to them. They are ne- 
ver to be met with Heads bald, though very Old, Wich 
I am perſwaded is occaſioned by their Heads being always 
uncovered, and greaſing their Hair and other Parts (0 
often as the do with Bear*s-fat, which undoubtedly is a 
great nouriſher of the Hair, and cauſeth it to grow (0 
very faſt. Amongſt the Bear's Oil (when they intend to 


be fine) they mix a certain red Powder that is produc- 


ed from a kind of Scar/et Root that they get in the H 
Country, near the foot of the great ridge of Mountalis, 


and as it is reported by them, is no where elſe to be 


found. They have this Scarlet Root in great Eſteem, and 


ſell it at a great Price one to another, and the Reaſon 0 | 
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is being ſo very valuable is, becauſe they not only go a 
great Way for it, but are lixewiſe iu great Danger ot the 
Snagars, or {r0quzts, who are mortal Enemies to all our 
civilized Indians, aud are very often by them or others 
bxtore their teturu from this Voy age, made their Cap- 
tives or killed, 

The Tuskeruros and other Iadiant, have frequently 
brought the Seeds of this Plant trom the Mountains, but 
it would never grow 1n our Land, delighting no where 
but in the Hilly and Mountainous parts ; with this and 
the Bear*s-greaſe they anoint their Heads and Temples, 
which is elteemed as Ornamental as O and ſweet Powder, 
or any other thing we can uſe to our Hair; beſides it 
has the Virtues to kill Lice, and ſuffer none to abide in 
their Heads. For want of this Root, they ſometimes 
ule a Root called Peccon, which is of a Crimſon colour, 
but apt to die the Hair of an ugly Hue, they likewiſe 
make uſe of an Herb called Waſebur, and ſmall Roots 
called Chappacor, and the Bark of a Tree called Tango- 
mockowuminge ; all theſe are Dyes for ſeveral ſorts of Reds, 
which the /rdians uſe to paint their Faces, Matts and 
Bakets with, but whether they would prove good in 
Coath, is not yet known. This, I am certain of, that 
ove of our civilized Indians brought me a handful of dry- 
ed Flowers, and deſired me to put them in a large Sauſe- 
* filled with Water, and boil them with a piece of 
annen Cloath, which made it have ſuch a deep Purple 
Colour, that the ſame could not be diſcharged by any 
Method uſed, but the oftner it was waſhed, the more 
be-uritul and lively it appeared; the Indian would by 
do means diſcover the Plants the ſaid Flower grew up- 
on, but aſſured me, that he would procure any Perſon 
What quantity they pleaſed, it they would but ſatisſie 
un for his Trouble. They not only paint — 
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Red, but with many other Colours, ſuch as BC, Green 
Blu, and White, oy which they repreleut ail te Att at 
= Life, luck as War, Peace, Feaſts, Death, and we 
like. | 
They generally let the Hair on their Heads grow ve. 
ry long, Wuich is lank, thick, and the (tr. ngett of au 
Pcople I have ever met with, and as black a+ Jet. Ticy 
always travel bare-headed, having neither Hats, or . 
artificial Covering for thoſe Parts, except it be their ci- 
vilized Kings and War Captains, who of late wear Hats, 
eſpecially when they viſit the Chriſtians. Thoſe who hate 
repreſented the Savages as rough as Beaſts, have never 
had the Opportunicy of ſecing them, for they ha'e na. 
turally but little cr no Beards, or Hairs on theit F.ces, 
and very ſeldome under their Arm-pits, which 'tis ſaid 
they. continually pluck out by the 2 as it begins to 
grow. Neicher have they any upon their Privities, ex- 
cept ſome few that wear Briecches or Tail-clouts, how- 
ever, though theſe People are generally ſmooth and free 
from Hair, yer I have known {ome that were old, hairy 
down their Backs, and thoſe Hairs very long : Ir is tobe 
[ | obſerved, that the Head of the Penis is covered throug- 
hout tlie, whole Nations of the Indians that I ever law; | 
am credibly informed, that this is common with all, both 
old and young in America. They have extraordinary 
good 'Tecth, but generally of a yellowiſh Colour, occaſton- 
| ed by their ſmoaking Tobacco, which they are very much 
| addicted to; this Plant they report to have had, maty 
ages before the arrival of the Chriſtians amongſt chem. 
They never cut or pair their Nails, but lec them grow 
very long, ſaying. that that is the uſe they were made fr. 
and laugh at the Europeans for pairing theirs, long Nas 
being always eſteemed amongſt them as a Beauty, aich 
the Dancers at their Feaſts generally have, who Faroe? 
Van J reprelent 
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repreſent the figure of Harpies than Men, with theſe E. 
of Ornaments. They have long and taper Fingers as 
any People whatſoever, and it is to be aumired how 
dexterous and ſteady they are in their Hands and Feer, 
for they will walk over deep Brooks and ks on the 
ſmalleſt Poles, and that withouc any Fea. or Concerns 
which no People in theſe Parts cau pe: form but them- 
ſelves. I have ſeen an Indian waik on the ridge f A 
Houſe without any manner of tear adh k from off 
the Gable, and ſpit down as unconcerned as-if he had 
been walking on Terra Firma; as for Runnin, Leaping; 
or any ſuch lixe Exerciſe, their Legs ſeldom fail or mil- 
carry, ſo as to give them a fall; as for letting any ching 
fill out of their Hands, I never knew an Example. Their 
Gate is very upright and majeſtick, neither are they 
wer ſeen to walk backwards and forwards as we do, or 
contemplate on the Affairs of Loſs and Gain, and many 
other things which daily perplex us. It is this ſteadi- 
neſs in their Limbs (which are as well proportioned and 
25 handſom as any in the World) that makes them fo 
dexterous at the Gun, for it is remarkable that theſe 
Prople generally. ſhoot and kill their Game with one 
ingle Ball, and the Boys with their Bows and Arrows 
ae ſo well experienced in that kind ot Exerciſe, that 
they will kill a Bird flying, or a Deer running, with as 
much certainty, as others with a Gun; of which 1 have 
been an Eye-witneſs. 

They have no manner of Muſical Inſtruments, ſuch 
3 Pipe, Fiddle, or any other Arts, Sciences, or Trades, 
worth mentioning, amongſt them, which may be owing 
to their careleſs way of living, taking little or no Pains 
| © Provide for the Neceſſaries of Lite, as the Europeans 
do. They will learn any thing very ſoon, and ſeem to 
be indued with very good Genius's, for I have ſee: 
555 1 | ſevers 
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ſeveral Guns Stocked by them, better than moſt of gy: 
Joyners, having no Inſtrument or Tool to work with 
only a ſhort Knife: I have likewiſe known ſeretal o- 
them that were taken Priſoners in the laſt War, and 
made Slaves to the Engliſh, learn handycraft Trades wel 
and ſpeedily. 

I never ſaw a Dwarf amongſt them, and only one 
that was Hump-back'd. Though the Izdians are a tal 
Pcople, yet they are not of ſo robuſt and {trong Bodics 
as to lift great Butthens, to endure hard Labour, or ſla- 
viſh Work, as the Europeans do, yet {ome that are Slave; 
prove very induſtrious and Jaborious, Amongſt them- 
ſelves they never work, taking little or no care or pains, 
but what 1s abſolutely * to ſupport Life, the 
Grandure and Riches of this World being utterly deſpil- 
ed by them, | EL 

The Hadians in North-Carolina that live near the Plan- 
ters, are but few (as I obſerved before) not exceeding 
Fifteen or Sixteen hundred Men, Women and Children, 
and thoſe in good harmony with the Exgliſb, with whom 
they conſtantly trade ; yet near the Mountains they arc 
very numerous and powerful, but have little or no fire 
Arms amongſt them, ſo that the three following Kings 


are not ſo much in dread or fear of thoſe near the Moun- 5 
tains as they formerly were, ſince they have furniſhed 
themſelves with — Fe from the Europeans, becaulc Wil © 
they can kill at greater diſtances with their, Guns, than 
the other can with their Bows and Arrows, 

They have three Paricoffy's, or Indian. Kings in this , 
Province, who are civilized, viz. King Blunt, King \ 
Durant, and King Highter ; but they may rather be com- i 
pared to Heads of Clans than Kings, according to their ll 
Appearances. I have frequently ſeen and converſed with ; 
theſe three Kings, whoſe Preſſes were as follows: ? 


King 
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King Blunt appeared before the Governour to pay his 
Tribute, which he, as well as the reſt, generally do 
once or twice every Year; and this Tribute is a quanti- 
ty of Deer- Skins, dreſſed after the Indian manner. 

Complements being paſſed betwecn him and the Go- 
yvernour (which I ſhall deſcribe in another lace) they 
were deſired to fit down and dine with his Excellency, 
which all of them generally do, whenever they come to 
Town, where the Governour is : Several Diſcourſes paft 
berween them, and amongſt other things, that they 
were afraid of the Singh, or Trequois Indians (who are 
not in ſubjection to the Engliþ) coming to invade them, 
and deſiring the Aſſiſtance of the Governour, if there 
ſhould be any Occaſion, which he aſſured them of. 
Dinner being ended, the Glaſs went round very merrily, 
and whenever they drank ro the Governour, they always 
ſled him by the Name of Brother. Theſe three Kings 
ſpeak Elis tolerably well, and are very wary and cun- 
ning in their Diſcourſes, and you would be ſurpriſed to 
hear what ſubtile and witty Anſwers they made to each 
Queſtion propoſed ro them, notwithſtanding they are 
in general Illiterate People, having no Letters or Learn- 
ng to improve them. | 

King Blunt being the moſt powerful of theſe I have 
mentioned, had a Suit of Engliſʒ Broadcloth on, and a 
par of Women's Stockings, of a blue Colour, with white 
Cocks, a tolerable good Shirt, Cravat, Shoes, Hat, Cc. 

King Durant had on an old Blue Livery, the Waſte- 
coat having ſome remains of Silver Lace, with all other 
Neceſſaries fit for wearing Apparel. ſuch as Shirt, Stock- 
ings, Shoes, Cc. made after the Engliſh manner. 

King Highter had on a Soldiers red Coat, Waſtecoat, 
and Breeches, with. all other conveniencies for wearing 
Apparel, like the former: And it is to be obſerved, 

that 
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that after their return home to their Towns, that they 4 
never wear theſe Cloaths till they make the next State S| 
Viiit amongft the Criſtians. | | 
After this manner appeared the three ciyilized King; p 
with cach of them his Queen, Children, Phyſician, ca- q 
tains of War, and his Guards: Atter Dinner was over m 
the GovernaeePracted Rum for the Queens, and the rel 4 
of the Retinue, who remained at ſome diſtance from the tl 
Governorus Houſe during the time the Kings were in f 
Company with him. Jn a tew Hours after they all t 
withdrew from the GovernotupgHoule, and went into t 
[Town to diſpoſe of their Deer-Skins that were remain- a 
ing, for Blankets, Guns, Powder, Shot, Ball, and other WM © 
Neceſſaries they had occaſion tor, and eſpecially Run, b 
whereof they are very fond, t 
What is worthy of Obſervation among{ the who': WM 
Retinue, is this, That you ſhall not ſee two but what WM « 
have ſome Mark to diſtinguiſh them from each othet; f 
ſometimes very long black Hair, with ſeveral bits of Stuf, i 
ſuch as Green, Blue, Red, White, and Yellow, tied in it; 
others with their Hair cut cloſe, only a Circle left on the 
Head, the Hair whereot is about half an Inch longet : 
than the reſt, Others with ſeveral Marks in different 
parts ot their Bodies and Faces, as if they had been { 
marked with Gun-Powder, ſo that if you {ee an hunde 
of them, you ſhall always obſerve ſome difference | 
cach of them, either in their Painting, Tonſure of the) f 
Hair, or the marks made in their Skins. All the! 
Guards were well Armed, with each Man a Gun, good 
ſtore of Powder and Ball, and a Tamahawk by his ſide | 
Which is a kind of ſmall Hatchet, It is likewiſe to be ob 
ſerved, that ſcarce any of the whole Retinue, except th 
ar Captuius, had any Cloathing, only Tail-Clouts (1998 ! 
Eccency) To cover their Nakedneſs, and ſome fe wh « 
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a Blanket, or ſome ſuch like piece of Cloth about their 
Shoulders. ; 


As ſoon as they have ſold their Deer-Skins for thoſe 


Neceſſar ies they had occaſion for, and had drank what 
quantity of Rum they were allowed, or thought fit to 
make uſe of, they came our into the Street, to act the In- 
dian Mar. which to any one bred in Europe, ſeemed ra- 
ther like „Scene of Madneſs, than a Warlike Exerciſe, 
for ouc wine chey were Hooping and Hollowing, ano- 
ther wine amping altogether like Madmen, another 


time creeping, as if they were ſurprizing their Enemies, 


and many other antick Poſtures and Geitures, too tedi- 
ous to name. 'T'hougi theſe Kings may ſeem deſpica- 
be and mcane to us, yet are they mom ablojute. putting 
to death thoſe they judge worthy of it; therefore it 
may not be amiſs to give ſome Inſtances, becauſe they 
ſeem cruel and barbarous, if compared with our Laws 
for puniſhing Offenders, as may appear by the follow- 
ing Acconnt, viz 

An Indian came to a Planters Houſe in this Province, 
and finding no body at home but a Servant Maid, he 
atempted to lie with her, but ſhe not complying with 
his Deſires, he was ſo provoked, that to be revenged, he 
ſhot the Planters Dog as he was going away. The Plan- 
ter complained to the Govertiour of the injury the Indian 
had done him, in order to have him puniſhed tor the of- 
kece, A Meſſenger is immediately diſpatched to their 
King to demand Satis faction for the treſpaſs the Iadian 
bad been guilty of. The Meſſenger coming late that 
Evening to the Indian-toun the King courteouſly received 


him and prevailed upon him to ſtay all Night, and that 
the next Day when the Sun was up, at ſuch a height (ax 


he expreſſed it) he would deliver him the Offender. Ac- 
fordingly he remained there all Night, in hopes to hav- 


the 
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the Indian brought before the Governour, in order tg 
be puniſhed according to the Engliſh Law; but at the 
time appointed, the King deſired the Meſſenger to walk 
with him into the Plantation, where to his great aſtoniſh- 
ment, he found the Indian dead, and hanging upon a 
| ® Free. The Mcflenger complained to the King, of tie 
raſhneſs and cruelty of this Proceeding, adding, that he 
did not deſerve Death, and that he was ſorry he had been 
the Meſſenger, or occaſion to have a Perſon put to death, 
for ſo {mall a Crime, which only deſerved Whipping, or 
ſome ſuch kind of Puniſhment ; that he only came in or- 
der to have him brought before the Governour, to have 
him puniſhed. But the King replied, That he might 
then take him where he pleaſed, but he had put it out 
of his power ever afterwards to be guilty of doing any 
roguiſh Tricks. But to return: Their Queens, Sons, 
and Daughters, are never permitted to dine at the Go- 
vernour's Fable with the Kings, but- remain with their 
Children and Guards at ſome diſtance from the Houſe, 
The firſt of theſe Queens was dreſt with a Peticoat 
made after the European manner, and had her Hair, 
which is generally long, thick, and Black, tyed full ot 
bits of Stuff, ſuch as Red, Green, Yellow, and variety of 
other Colours, ſo that to an European ſhe rather ſeem'd 
like a Woman out of Bedlam, than a Queen. She like- 
wiſe had a large Belt about her full ot. their Peack, or 
wampum, Which is their Money, and what they value 
above Gold or Silver, but to me it ſeem'd no better than 
Our common Syails, or other ordinary Shells; the other 
parts of the Body from the Waſte upwards were all nak- 
ed. 'The other two Queens were dreft much after the 
fame manner, but none like the firſt, having not ſuch 
rich Belts of Money about their Bodies, which to us in 


Enrope woud not be worth one Farthing. 1 
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The Indian Women, as well as the Men, are ſwarthy, 
but their features are very agreeable and fine as any Peo- 
ple you ſhall meer with, and few have better and ſhar- 
per Eyes than they have. Neither did I ever {ce but 
one Blind Man amongſt them, and they never would give 
me any account how he became blind, though I impor- 
tun d them to know the reaſon. This blind Man was 
ed about with a Boy or Girl by a ſtring, ſo they put 
what burthens they pleas'd on his Back, and made him 
ſerviceable after that manner upon ſeveral Occaſions. 

The firing they chiefly burn is Pich-Pine, that does 
not only ſtrengthen the Eyes, but preſerves them, which I 
do not doubt but it does, becauſe the Smoak never offends 
the Eyes though you ſhould hold your Face over a great 
Fire thereof, which 1s occafioned by the Volatile parts 
of the Tur pentine, Which riſes with the Smoak, being of ſo 
friendly and Balſamick nature to them, that they. are 
much relieved thereby, for the Aſhes of the Pine- tree af- 
tord little or no fixt Salt. | | 

The Indians in general are great Smoakers of Tobacco 
(in their Language Uppowoc) which they tell us they had 
before the Europeans made any diſcoveries of that Country. 
It differs in Leaf from the ſweet ſcented and Oroonoko, 
which are the plants we raiſe and culttvate in America. 
Theirs likewiſe differs very much in the ſmell when it is 
Green from our Tobacco before it is cured, neither do they 
ulethe ſame method in curing it as we do, therefore the 
lifterence muſt be very conſiderable in taſte and ſmell, tor 
all Men (that know Tobarco) muſt allow, that ir is the 
ordering, thereot that gives a hogo to the Weed, rather 
WT than any natural reliſh it poſſeſſes when Green. They 
Wake the heads of their Pipes very large, which are ge- 
WW rally cut out of Stones, the Shanks whereof are made 
af hollow Cane. and although they are great Smoakers, 
yer 
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yet they are ne ver known to chew, or make it into Saf, 
but will very freely take a pinch of Snuff out of an EA“. 
pean's Box. 

The Indians are Strangers to ſuch delicacies as ate in 
vogue among({t%et they have plenty of ſeveral kinds of 
Food; as Buffelces, Veniſon, arid Fawns in the Bags of the 
Does Bellys, Bears, Beavers, Panthers, Pole-Cats, Will. 
Cats, Raccoons, Poſſums, Hares, Squirrels, roaſted with their 
Guts in, wild Bull Beef, Mutton, and Pork, which two 
latter they have from the Chriſt;ans, The Deer, which 
is ſo highly eſteemed in European Countries; for the 


delicacie of It's Fleſh, 1s little valued amongſt theſe Sa- 


vages, only for the plunder of his Skin. All manner of 
wild Fowl that are catable, viz. Swans, Geeſe, Bran, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, and ſeveral other ſorts of Foy! 
that are to be met with in Carolina. 
Fiſhes of all forts, both in the freſh and ſalt Waters, and 
all manner of ſhell-fiſh, as Tortoiſes, Terebins, Oyſters, 
Clams, and the Sting-ray, or Scate, dryed and moſt other 
ſort of Fiſhes that are known in theſe parts, except the 
Conger, Lamprey-Eel, and Sturgeon, our civiliz'd Indians 
that live near the Salt-Water will not touch, though thoſe 
up the Freſhes eat them. And as for Srakes, they ſcarce 
either kill or cat them, yet ſome of the Savages near the 
the Mountains are ſaid to do both, All manner of Wild 
Fruits that are palatable, ſome of which they dry and 
keep againſt the Winter, ſuch as Huckle Berries, and ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of Berries, Wall- nuts, Cheſnuts, Hazel-Nuts, 
Chinkapins, Acorns, and many other Fruits, as Peaches 
which they dry and make Quidonies and Cakes of, that 
= very pleaſant, grateful, and cooling, but a little Tar: 
tiſh. | 4 | | 

Roc tahomine-Meal, which is made of their Maze, or 


Indian- Corn parched or pounded, and made into "ow | 
TIT le Andean, and ma orish 
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ſorts of Bread, Ears of Cern roaſted in the Summer, and 
preſerved againit H/inter. Ground-Nuts, or Wild Potatoes, 
il of Acorns and Wild Pigeons, which they make uſe of 
as we do Butter, and ſeveral ocher things that are to be 
met with in great plenty amongſt them. They cat 
young Waſps when they are white in the Combs, before 
they can fly, which is eſteemed a very great dainty a- 
mongit them, as likewiſe Gourds, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Squaſbes, Semblens, and Pulſe of all forts. Tho' their 
Grounds be very tertile and able to produce much more 
than they do; yet they are contented to live upon a little, 
and what ſmall quantity of Iadian- Corn they have is 
brought forth by the Induſtry of their Wives, who in- 
ſtead of Phoughs (of which they have none, nor Creatures 
fir for tillage) cultivate and dig the Ground with Moden 
Hades and Hos made after their own Faſhion, the Men's 
minds being wholly taken up in Hunting, eſpecially till 
they are about 50 Years of Age. | 
The Vidtuals are common throughout the whole kind- 
red and relations, and often to the whole Town, and 
tþecially when they are in their Hunting Quarters, then 
they all fare alike, there being little or no diſtinction 
obſerved amongſt them in their eating. It is very ſtrange 
o ſee in all the Places where they have been formerly 
kttled, or had their Towns near the Salt Waters, what 
nlt quantities of Oyfer-ſhells are to be met with on the 
banks of the Rivers, in ſuch heaps, that it is ſurprizing 
t behold them: One might reaſonably imagine (by 
ch great quantities as are there) that they ſcarce liv- 
«d upon any thing elſe, or that they muſt have been ſet- 
ed many hundred Years in one Place, which is not com- 
non among ſt them, being a People always ſhifting from 
de place to another, as their Fancies lead them. 
— NI Theſe 
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Thefe Savages live in HY/igwams, or Cabins, built with Mad. 
Poles and the Bark of Trees; their Houſes are made ne 
oval, or round like an Oven, to prevent any Damage by u. 
hard galesof Wind, which are common in this Country, ; 
They make the Fire in the middle of the Houle, aud Meer 
have a Hole at the top of the Roof, right above the Fire, d 
to let out the Smoak. Theſe Dwellings are as hot 25 
Stoves, where they {weat and ſleep all Night; the Floors 
are never paved or ſwept, ſo that the Earth is always 
looſe, much reſembling the poor Cabbins that are to be 
met with in ſeveral parts of Ireland, only the Indian hav- 
ing ſuch plenty of Wood, make no earthen Walls to 
theirs. The Bark they generally make their Cabbins 
with is Cypreſs, or red or white Cedar; ſometimes when 
they are a great way diſtant from any ob the oods, they 
make uſe of the Pine Bark, which is the worſt ſort to cover 
their Houſes with, In building theſe Houſes they get 
long Poles of Pine, Cedar, Aſh, Hickery, or any Wood that 
will bend; thele Poles are generally about the thicknels 
of a Man's Leg at the thickeſt end, ſtript of the Bark, 
and well warmed in the Fire, which makes them tough 
and pliable. Then they make ſharp points on the thick- 
eſt ends, and ſtick them faſt in the Ground, about two 
yards aſunder, in a circular Form, the diſtance they de- 
ſign the Cabin, then they bend the tops and bring them 
together, after which they bind their Ends with Bark 
of Trees, that is proper for that uſe, ſuch as Elm, ot 
the long black Mois that grows on Trees, which ſeldom 

rots; then they brace them with other Poles to make 
them ſtrong and firm ; laſtly, they cover them all over 
with Barks of Trees (except a hole to let ont the Smoak) 
that they are warm and tight, and will keep firm againlt 
Wind and Weather. 'Theſe arc all the kind of wel 


lings that are to be met with throughout all the * 
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\ Wi the [zdians, in theſe parts of America, except the civi- 


ned Kings, who ot late have Houles faſhioned and 
Luilt alter the manner that che Chriſtiaus build theirs, 
Theſe D welling-Houles have Benches all round, ex- 
cept where the Door ſtands, whereon they lay Beaſts 
Skins and Mats made of Ribes, on which they flecp and 
ll, having no other Beds but theſe. In one of theſe 
Houſes ſeveral Families commonly live together, all re- 
ned to one another, tor thele Savages do not ſeem ſo 
rery careful of their Females as the Europeans, having no 
Bars or Partitions to keep the Men at a diſtance from 
he Women. They have other ſorts of Cabins made 
without Windows or Holes at the top, which ate their 
Granaries, Where they keep their Corn and Fruit for 
Hinter, or Store-Houſes for their Deer or Bever Skins, 
ad all. other kind of Merchandize that they deal in. 
They have Cabbins of another kind made like a Shead, 
being only covered over head, the relt left open to the 
Air; theſe have Reed Hurdles like Tables to lie and ſit 
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u the extremity of the hot Weather. 

As for Liquors they have little or none made amonꝑſt 
them, neither were they acquainted with any kind of 
ntoxicating Liquors before the arrival of the Chriſtians; 
contenting themſelves with the pure Element, but they 
ue now become very great Drinkers of Rum, and will 
part with any thing they have to purchaſe it; when they 
re a little mellow, they are the moſt impatient Crea- 
ures living, *rill they have enough to make them quite 
dunk, and then they ate often the moſt miſe able Spec- 
aces in Nature, frequently tumbling into the Fire, and 
burning their Arms and Legs to that degree, that the 
inews are contracted, and they become Cripples all 
lier Lives after; beſides ſeveral other misfortunes which 
O o 2 attend 
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them during their Drunkenneſs, as breaking their Bones 
and Joints, with many other melancholly Accidents, yet 
none ſufficient to deter them from this Practice. Dru. 
enneſs is a Vice ſo common amongſt them ( if they can 
obtain ſtrong Liquors) that they drop down and lie quite 
naked, in ſuch brutiſh Poſtures as are not fit to be nam. 
ed. Theſe baſe Diſpoſitions are principally owing to 
the meanneſs of their Education, being ſtrangers to all 
Arts and Sciences, and the Knowledge of other Coun- 
tries, which renders them inſenſible of that Virtue and 
Decency which other Nations value at ſo high a Rate. 
The chief and only Liquor they admire is Rum, which 
they generally drink without any mixture; this the Eu- 
ropeans bring in amongſt them, and buy Deer-Skins, 
Furrs, and other Commodities with; they will freely 
ſell or part with any thing they have in the World (ex- 
cept their Wives and Children) rather than not accom- 
Pliſh their Deſigns. They ſometimes commit ſuch bru- 
talities and enormous Vices, as are not fit to be menti- 
oned ; yet there are ſome few amougſht them that will 
In the Year 1708, the Governour ſummoned all the 
not drink any ſtrong Liquors. 
Indian Kings and Rulers in North-Carolina to meet, in 
order to make a firm and laſting Peace between the 
Chriftians and Indians : At which publick Meeting, the 
Indian Kings and Rulers deſired, that in the concluſion 
of this Peace, it might be enacted that no Rum ſhou'd 
be Sold to them, which was accordingly granted, and 2 
Law made by the Exgliſb, which inflicted a penalty on 
any white Men that ſold Rum to the Indians. But this 
Law was never ſtridly obſerved or put in force, becaulcY 
the young Indians were ſo diſguſted at that Article, that 
they threatn'd to kill the Indiaus that had a Hand in 
making it, unleſs it were ſpeedily laid aſide, and — 
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they might have Rum ſold them as uſual when they 
went to the Chriſtians Houſes to buy it. 

They likewiſe otten times in their Drunken frolicks 
cur off their Hair and ſell it to the Chriſtians, which is 
looked upon amongſt them as the greatelt diſgrace imagi- 
nable ; and the only affront that can be offered them is 
to defire them to ſell their Hair, when they are ſober and 
fee from "Liquors. 

The Indians are very revengful, notwithſtanding they 
always conceal their reſentments, but never forget an 
injury done, till they have received Satisfaction; yet they 
ate the freeſt People from Heats and paſſions (which ſo 
frequently poſſels the Europeans) of any Pcople I have 
erer ſeen or heard ot. They never call any one to an 
Account for what they do when they are Drunk, but ſay 
it was the Drink that cauſed his misbehaviour, therefore 
he ought to be forgiven: Neither will they frequent 
any Chriftians Houſe that is given to Paſſion, nor will 
erer buy or ſell with him, if they can get the ſame com- 
modities they have occaſion for from any other Perſon; 
for they ſay ſuch kind of People are mad Wolves and no 
Men. They ſeldom or never fight with one another, 
unleſs when they are Drunk, nor ſhall you ever hear any 
Kolding amongſt them. For they ſay the Europeans are 
dwaysgrangling and uneaſy with each other, and won- 
der they do not go out of this World, ſince they are ſo 
uneaſy and diſcontented in it. Neither do they ſhew the 
laſt fign of being dejected or caſt down at the greateſt 
calamities that can attend them, except it be the loſs 
ot Friends. For it is remarkable, that all other loſſes and 
misfortuues end in Laughter, for if their Cabbins ſhould 
take Fire, and all their Goods be burnt therein (notwith- 
ſanding all will ſtrive to ſave what they can whilſt there 
vary poſlibilicy, and prevent any farther ane 
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ſuch a misfortune generally ends in a hearty fit of Laugh. 
ter. But it any of their kinsfolks have loſt their Lives in 
the Flames, it is then the Caſe is altered, and they become 
very penſive and moutn for a conſiderable time, which 
always bears Proportion to the dignity of the Perſon de- 
ceaſed, and the number ot Relations he had near him, 
who make a horrid howling during that time. 
The Indian Women are never known to ſcold, and it is 
a thing impoſſible to hear them make uſe of that unculy 
Member the Tongue, with ſuch Rage and Malice as our 
European Dames are ſubject to, whom I could wiſh would 
let theſe Indians for a Pattern, by which means there 
would be more (Quictneſs and better Harmony in moſt 
Families, thah at preſent 1s co be met with. For when 
theſe Indian Women are provoked or affronted by their 
Husbands, or any other Perlons, they reſent the Indigni- 
ty offered them in Silence, Tears, or by refuſing their 
Meat; theſe being always certain Signs that they have 
been injured and A ffronted. 8 
Neither are the Men Paſſionate, or over haſty to act 
any Affair with too much haſte or impetuoſity, never de- 
rermining any Buſineſs of Moment without the greateſt 
Deliberation and Warineſs imaginable, being more con- 
rent with common Accidents and Misfortunes incident 
to human Nature (ſuch as Loſſes, contrary Winds, bad 
Weather, Poverty and the like) than People of more ci- 
vilized Nations. I never felt any ill or unſavoury ſmell 
in their Cabins, whereas ſhould we live in our Houles as 
they do, we ſhould be poiſoned with our own Naſtineſs; 
which confirms theſe [udians to be, as they certainly 
are, ſome of the ſweeteſt People in the World. hs 
Their Women when they are young, and at Maturity, 
are fine ſhaped Creatures (take them in general) 25 any 
in the Univerſe ; and though they are of a tawny _ 
N Lag ip ; Plex10 
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plex ion (which is very much occaſioned by their being 
{0 much expoſed to the Weather, and their continual 
daubing and painting themſelves with Bear's Gil, and o- 
ter Ingredients mixed with it) yet their Features are 
very good, their Eyes Black and Amorous, and their 
Smiles afford the fineſt compoſure a Face can poſſeſs. 

heir Hands are of the fineſt make, with ſmall long 
taper Fit;gers, and as ſoft as their Checks, the whole Bo- 
dy being of a ſmooth Nature, with Limbs of the moſt 
exquilite ſhape. They are Mercenary, except the Mar- 


whom they like beſt, in their Husbands abſence, for 
which they never take any Reward : As for the report 
that ome might have heard of them, that they are never 
fund inconſtant like the European Women, it is intirely 
lalſe ; for were the old World and the New, put into 4 


would be a hard matter to deſcern which was the heavier. 
As tor the Trading Girls, which are thoſe deſigned to 
get Money by Proſtitution, theſe are eaſily known, by 4 
particular Tonſure, or cut of their Hair, differing from 
all others of that Nation, who are not of their Profeſſion ; 
which Method is to prevent Miſtakes, for theſe Savages 
are deſirous (it poſſible ) to keep their Wivesta them- 
ſelyes, as well as thoſe in other Parts of the World. 
When any Addreſſes are made to one of theſe Girls, 
ſhe immediately acquaints her Parents therewith, and 
they tell the King of it (provided he that courts her for 
a Bectellow be a ftranger) his Majeſty being moſt eom- 
monly principle Baud of the Nation he rules over, there 
deing ſeldom any of theſe Love-bargains made or con- 
cluded without his Royal Aſſent. He likewiſe adviſes 


ime Toys he has to preſent her with: But if it hap- 
pens 


tied Women, who ſometimes beſtow their Favours on 


pair of Scales (in point of Conſtancy and Chaſtity) it 


ber what Bargain to make with her Gallant, who ſhews 
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ns to be an Iadian Trader, that wants one of them for 


a Bedfellow, and has got Rum to ſell, he always tecs the . 
King with a large Dram, to confirm the Match. 4 

When any ſuch Queſtion is propoſed to theſe Savazes, Will : 
they will debate the Matter amongſt themſelves with ai Ml \ 
the ſobriety and ſeriouſneſs imaginable, every one of the Wl i 
Girls Relations arguing the Advantage or Diſadvantage Wl 
that may enſue from ſuch a Nights Encounter, all which WM 
is done with as much ſteadineſs and reality, as if ii WM 6 


were the greateſt Concern in the World, not ſo much 

as one Perion ſhall be ſeen to (mile ſo long as the De- 
bate laſts, making no manner of difference betwixt an Wl 
Agreement of this Nature, and any other Bargain. I 
they comply with the Men's deſire, then a particular 
Bed is provided tor them either in a Cabin by them- e 
ſelves, -or elſe all the young People turn out to another 
Lodging, that they might not ſpoil ſport betwixt theſe 
Lovers, and if the old People are in the ſame Cabin 2- 
long with them all Night, they lye as unconcetn'd asf 
they were ſo many Statues or logs of Wood, in nowiſe 
offering to diſturb them, and that the Man may have 
the Satisfaction of his new purchaſe, which pleaſure is 
ſometimes bought at too dear at rate. If it be an ſadin 
of their own 'Town or Neighbourhood that wants 
Miſtreſs, he comes to none but the Girl who reccives 
what preſents ſhe thinks fit to ask, and ſo lyes with hir 
all Night without the knowledge or previous conſent ol 
her Parents or Relations. This familiarity ſo kindlet 
luſt, that the young Men will likewiſe go in the Night 
time from one Houſe to another to viſit the young Woy 
men, after which rambling manner they frequently ſpend 
the whole Night. In their adreſſes they find no delays 
for if ſheis willing to entertain the Man, ſhe gives hin 
encouragement, and grants him admittance, over 
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he withdraws her Face from him and ſays, I cannot ſee 
yu, either you or 1 muſt leave this Cabin and ſleep ſome 
where elſe this Night, T'his tepulſe makes him immed i- 
Aly withdraw, and addreſs himſelf to ſome more kind 
| WH Miſtreſs, that will accept of his favours. Neither doth 
it dupleaſe che Parents, chat their Daughters are thus 
xcquainted, knowing by theſe Means that they can com- 
naid the young Men to help them in any Work or Bu- 
fineſs they have occaſion to uſe them in. 

They (ct apart the youngeſt and prittieſt Faces for 
nding Girls, who are remarkably known by a parti- 
cular Tonſure in their Hair (as | ſaid before) wich 
litinguiſhes them from thoſe engaged to Husbands; for 
what is accounted amongſt us as moit Criminal, are tak- 
a for ſlender Treſpaſſes amongſt them; tor if a young 
Man can get a Favour of his Neighbour's Daughter, 
it is looked upon as a ſlight Offence, becauſe they are 
tot permitted to Marry without the King's Approba- 
tion, which is ſeldom before they are twenty Years of 


e. 

Theſe Girls are generally very Mercenary, and who- 
ger make uſe of them, engages them with ſome gratui- 
ty or other, the principal part whereof is for the King's 
iſe, exerciſing his prerogative over all the Stews of his 
Nation, his own Cabbin being very often the chief 
brothel Houſe. As they grow in Years, the hot aſſaults 
«> Love 2 cooler, and then they become more ſtaid 
nd conſtant to their Husbands, if engaged; many of 
nem after their Engagement or Marriage, are ſo re- 


6 but their Husbands. 
Theſe trading Girls, after they have led that courſe 
ife ſeveral Years, in which time they ſcarce ever have 
iChild, for it is ſuppoſed that they have ſome parcicular 
5 P p ; Secret 


ned, that they will admit of no other to cheir Embrac- 
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Secret, or Method (with Herbs) by which they prerent 

Conception, till they are married, and then never fail 
to be fruitful. Bur if it ſhould happen, that ſhe brings 
forth a Child whilſt ſhe follows this lewd courſe of Lit 
ſhe is not only accounted a Fool, but her Reputation 
is very much leſſened thereby, at laſt they grow wea 
of the Addreſs of ſo many Men, and betake themſelves to 
a married State, or to the Company of one Man; nei. 
ther does their having been common to ſo many, occaſi 
on any Blemiſh in their Reputation, or hinderance to 2 
Husband, but rather a Promotion; for they (ay, That 
a Woman living otherwiſe, is not worth a Man's acceptance, 
and never makes a good Wife. 

The Men are never to boaſt of Intrigues with the We- 
men, if they do, none of the Girls will admit of their 
Company to their Beds, or have any regard for then 
afterwards. This is not out of any tender Regard they 
have for their Reputation, for there is no ſuch thing (on 
that Account) known amongſt them ; although we may 
reckon them the greateſt Libertines in the purſuit of 
their Pleaſures, and moſt extravagant in their Embraces, 
yet they retain and poſſeſs a modeſty that requires thoſe 
Paſſions never to be revailed, or made known to the 
World. 

The Woman is not puniſhed for Adultery (this and 
Fornication being not ſo much as looked upon as a vin 
amongit them) but the Gallant is obliged to make the 
injured Husband Satisfaction, which is the Law of Na- 
tions, and practiſed amongſt all the Indians; the Gallant 
that ſtrives to evade ſuch Satisfaction as the Husband 
demands lives daily in danger of his Life: But when 
thoſe Reparations arc made him, that he is ſatisfied, with 
all Animoſities, ceaſe, and he is laughed at by the whole 
Nation, fox carrying on his Intrigue with no bettet 2 
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duct, than to be diſcovered, and pay ſo dear for his 
Pleaſure, 
The Indians ſay, that a Woman is a weak Creature, 
ind eaſily drawn away by the Man's perſuaſion ; for 
which realon they ſeldom or never lay any blame on the 
Woman, but the Man (that ought to be Maſter of his 
his Paſſions) for perſuading her to it. | 
They are of very hale ſound Conſtitutions, and theit 
Breath as ſweet as the Air they breath in: The Wo- 
men are of ſo tender a Compolition, that they ſeem ras; 
ther deſigned for rhe Bed than Bondage; yet their Love 
is never of that extenſive force or continuance, that any 
of them ever run mad or make away with themſelves on 
that core. They never love beyond retrieving their 
firſt indifferency, and when lighted, are as ready to 
untie the Knot at one end, as you are at the other. 
I knew an European Man that lived many Years a- 
nonęſt the Indian, and had a Child by one of their Wo- 
men, having bought her as they do their Wives, and af- 
terwards married a Chriſtian : Sometime after he came 
to the Indian Town, not only to buy Deer-Skins, but 
likewiſe to pals away a Night with his former Miſtreſs 
45 uſual, but ſhe made anſwer, That /he then had forgot 
that ſhe ever knew him, and that ſhe never lay with another 
Woman's Husband ; ſo tell a crying, took up the Child 
he had by him, and went out of the Cabin in great 
Diſorder, although he uſed all poſſible means to paciſie 
ber, by offering ker Preſents of ſeveral Toys and Rum, 
but all to no purpoſe, for ſhe would never ſee him af- 
terwards, or be reconciled. 
There are ſeveral Europeans and other Traders which 
travel and abide amongſt them for a long ſpace of Time, 
ſometimes a Year, two or three, and thoſe Men come 
nonly have their · Indian Wives or Miſtreſſes, whereby 
eee, eee they 
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they foon learn the Indian Tongue, and keep in good 
Friendſhip with them, beſides the ſatis action they have 
of a Bedtellow, they fivd theſe Girls very ſerviceable 
to them upon ſeveral occaſions; eipecially in dreſſing 
their Victuals, and inſtructing them in the Affairs and 
Culioms of the Country; morcover they get a great 


Trade amongſt them; but the Perſon that is reſerved, 


and doth not thus converſe with their Women, it is | 


difficult for him to accompliſh his Deſigns amonglt 
the Natives. 

One great misfortune that generally attend the Chriſii- 
ant that converſe with theſe Women as Husbands, is, 
that they get Children by them, which are ſeldom other- 
wiſe brought up or educated than in the wretched ſtate 
of Jufidelity ; for it is a certain Rule and Cuſtom amongſt 
all the Savages in America (as far as I could learn) tolet 
all the Children fall ro the Woman's Lot; for it frequent- 
Iy happens, that two Indians, that have lived together as 
Man and Wife for many Years, in which time they 

have had ſeveral Children, if they part, and another takes 
her to be his Wife, all the Children go along with the 
Mother ; and therefore on this Account is is a difficult 
matter for the Chriſtians ever to get the Children they 
have had by theſe Indian Women away from them, to 
bring them up in the Knowledge of the true God, and 
the Principles of the Chriſtian Fair} that they live in 2 
miſerable {tate of Darknels and Infidelity all the Days of 
their lives. It is very ſurprizing, that ſeveral Chriſtians 
that are accuſtomed to the Converſation of theſe Wo- 
men and their way of living, have been ſo infatuated 
and allured with that carleſs ſort of life, as to continue 
with their Indian Wiſe, and her Relations ſo long 4s 


they lived, without ever deſiring to return again a 
mong the Chriſtians, though they had ſeveral Opports- 
| 8 nities 
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nities, and conſiderable Advantages offered them. Of 


thele loſt and unfortunate ſort ot People (as I may pro- 

rly term them) there are ſome living amongſt the Sa- 
vage Indians ot Carolina to this Day, with whom I have 
frequently converſed, and exhorted them to return to 
the Chriſtians, from the Indians, and their abominable 
Practices, and likewiſe reminding them of what our Sa- 
viour JIxsus Cunisr ſaid, That where two or three are 
gathered together in his Name, he will grant their Requeit, 
which they would not accept, but voluntary remained 
amongſt them, I likewiſe urged many other Reaſons 
and Texts of Scripture, but all to no purpoſe, neither 
could I have any ſatisfactory Anſwer from them for their 
obſtinate and dangerous way of living. | 

The Indians being of ſeveral Nations, have as diffe- 
rent Cultoms amongſt them, and he that is the greateſt 
Warrior, or the beſt Hunter, is ſure to be the greateſt 
favorite amongſt the Women. The prettieſt Girls are 
aways beſtowed upon the chief Men, and uglieſt up- 
en the lazy and uſcleſs Lubbers, as to the — 
of Marriage they have none amongſt them, for the Girls 
at Twelve or Fourteen years of Age, or as ſoon as Na- 
ture prompts them, freely beſtow their favours on ſome 
Youth about the ſame Age, and ſo continues them to 
whom ſhe likes beſt, changing her Mate as often as ſhe 
leaſes; for few or none of them are conſtant to one, 
dull the greater number of Years has made her capable 
of managing her Domeſtick Affairs; and that ſhe hath 


try'd the vigour of moſt of the Nation ſhe belongs to; 


lor the multiplicity of Gallants beforchand are no objecti- 
on or ſtain to a Females Reputation, or hindrance to her 
advancement, for the more ſhe hath followed that courſe 
of Life, the more ſhe is valued and reſpected, and covet- 
0 by thoſe ot the” firſt Rank amongit them to mars 
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of: So that a Virgin, ſo much eſteemed and coveted 
by the Europeanr, is in little value or requeſt amangii 
em. 

When a Man or Woman is arrived at a certain age 
of Maturity, and has paſſed the Ceremonies practiſed 
by their Nation, and other Graduations and Qualifi- 
cations amongſt them, and are allowed to be Houſe- 

S, it is then he makes his Addreſſes to one or other 
of theſe for a Wife: When he has obtained her conſent, 
the Parents of both Parties (with the conſent of the 
King) agree about the matter, making a promiſe of 
their Daughter to the Man that requires her tor a Wite; | 
and it often happens that they converſe and travel to- 

ther ſeveral Moons before they are acknowledged as | 

an and Wife, or the Marriage publiſhed openly, theſe 
being Cuſtoms allowed amongſt them in all parts, Atter 
this, the Man upon the leaſt diſguſt or diſlike may turn 
her away, and take another: But if ſhe ſhould diſap- 
prove of his Company, a Price is ſet upon her, and who- 
ever takes her, is obliged to pay the Fine to the former 
Husband, then ſhe becomes tree from him, and is the 
latters Wife. | 

Sometimes their Captains of War and great Men keep 
three or four of theſe Girls for their own uſe, when at | 
the ſame time they are ſo impotent and old as to be in- 
capable to make uſe of one of them, but theſe will al- 
ways have their Due, if' there be either European or In- 
dian that will accept of their Favours. 
The Husband is never ſo diſpleas'd or enrag'd with 
the Adultreſs, as to put her to Death, or even to inflict 
any grievious puniſhments on her, though ſhe be caught 
in the very fact. But the rival becomes Debtor to the 
eornuted Husband in ſome few trifles of little value 
amongſt the Europeans (yet much eſteemed amongſt ther) 
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which when paid, all animoſities ceaſe and are laid aſide 
between the Husband and the Wife's gallant, otherwiſe 
they are a treacherous generation when thus injurd. 

They will even ſometimes let out their Wives for a 
Night or two for a gratuity, and ſometimes to oblige 
their Neighbonrs or intimate Friends, eſpecially their 
great Men, nor do they reckon their Wives Whores for 
lying with thoſe that are as good or better then them- 
ſelves, and ſometimes to gratifie their Wives Inclinations. 
A cuſtom much like this we read of amongſt the Britains, 
which was a Society of Wives among certain Numbers, 
and by common conſent. Every Man married a ſingle 
Woman, who was always after, and alone, eſteem'd his 
Wife. But it was uſualfor 5. 6. 10. 12. or more either 
Brothers or Friends as they coud agree to have all their 
Wives in common, ſo that encounters happen'd amongſt 
them as they were invited by deſire, or favourd by op- 
pottunity, Let cvery Woman's Children was attributed 
to him that had Married her, bur all had a ſhare in the 
care and defence of rhe whole Society, fince no Man knew 
which were his own. Such were the People and the 
cuſtoms of the Britons when the Romans invaded their 
Iland under the Enlignes of Julius Cæſar. 

Bur to return, when a young Indian has a mind for 
ſuch a Girl tor his Wife, he, or ſome one for him goes 
(as I betore obſerved) to the young Woman's Father or 
Mother, it living, if not, to the neareſt Relations, where 
be ot they make offers of the Match betwixt them; the 
Relations reply, they wil confider of it: This ſerves for 
aſufficient Anſwer, till there be a ſecond meeting about 
t, where they ſeriouſly debate the Affair amongſt them- 
ſelves, the King being commonly prelcnt, and moſt of 
the great Men, who all give their Opinion about it, 
which if they agree upon, the Woman is immedi = 
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called to know how ſhe approves of the Man (for as it i 
reported, they never give their Children in Marriage 
without their conſent) tor a Husband ; if ſhe approves 
and is ſatisfied, the Man pays ſo much for his Wite, 
and the hand ſomer ſhe is, bears the greater price. l 
ſometimes happens that the Man has not Eſſecks enough 
to pay the Purchaſe for her; but if he be known to be a 
a good Hunter, that he can raiſe and pay the Fine agreed 
upon in ſo many Moons, or ſuch a limited Time as they 
propoſe, ſhe is obliged to go along with him as bethroth- 
ed, but he is not to have carnal Knowledge ot her 'till 
all the Obligation or Payment is diſcharged. This is 
punctually obſerved, and then ſhe is his Wife. 

Thus they live together under one covering for ſeveral 
Months (till the obligation is fullfill'd) and the Woman 
remains the ſame as ſhe was when ſhe firſt came to him, 
as I have been inform*d by the Indians themſelves. Iam 
perſwaded that there are but few of the Europeans but 
what wou'd break through theſe cuſtoms, it they had the 
ſame opportunities and Liberties allowed them. But the 
Tudians are not ſo vigorous and impetient in the purſuit 
of Love, and gratifying their deſires as the Europeans 
are, yet the Women are quite contrary ; and thoſe lndi- 
an Girls that have frequently converſed with the Euripe- 
ans, never much care for the converſation of their own 
Country-men afterwards. 

They never marry ſo near as a firſt Couſin, yet they 
arc allowed to marry two Siſters, or his Brothers Wife; 
and although there is nothing more covered amongk 
them than to marry a Woman of their own tribe or Na- 
tion, which conſiſts of very few People, ſo that they 
are all of them related to one another, yet they are obli- 
ged to look out for Husbands and Wives amongſt ſtrang- 
ers and People of another Nation, If an Indian ſhould 
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e with his own Siſter (and that ſhe proves with Child, 
ot it is otherwiſe known) or any other near Relations, 
tis Body is immediately Burnt, and the Aſhes ihcreof 
thrown into the River, as unworthey to remain upon 
the Earth. Neither is Sodomy, that bealtly Action 
known amongſt them, nor have they a Name torthac 
zbominable Sin in all their Languages. 

Theſe Marriages amongſt them ate no longer bind- 
ing than the Man and Woman agiee together tor citnex 
have liberty to leave each other upon any fiuvuous ex- 
cuſe, Both Men and Women commonly marry tour or 
ue times before they can ſettle to their Content; for 
when they thus marry, they do not intend to bind them- 
ſelves for as long time as they ſhall live, but for as long 
only as they ſhall agree together aud love each other: 
It they grow weary or diſcontented with each other, 
they may ſeparate, which is equally allowed to both Par- 
tes; Thus they part without any clamour or noiſe, 
ud perfectly indifferent to each other atterwards, and 
ate no more Notice when they meet, than if they had 
erer ſeen one another, and wonder that the Europeans 
(not follow the ſame courſe: But whoever takes the 
Woman that was another Man's before, and bought by 
lim (as they all are) muſt certainly pay to her former 
tuband whatſoever he gave for her: But if be leads 
ter away without any Cauſe, ſhe keeps the Preſents 
pen her before Marriage If the be a Widow, and 
ler Husband died in Debt, hoe ver takes her to be his 
Vife, pays all her late Husband's Obligations, be they 
derer ſo many; for the Woman is not required or oblig- 
to pay any thing (unleſs ſhe is willing ſo to do) that 
"ws owing from her Husband, ſo long as ſhe lives ling, 
but if a Man courts ker for a Nights Lodging, aud ob- 
ws it, if the Creditors have knowledge ot it, the 91 
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make him pay the Husband's Debts, then he may if he 
pleaſes, take her to be his Wife, or ſell her to any; 
tor his own or a leſs Purchaſe. 

There are ſeyeral of theſe kind of Bargains made in 2 
Day amongſt them (the Women never living the wort: 
for this kind of TFraffick) for the Men will («ll their 
Wives at their publick Meetings, as Men do Horſes and 
other Cattle at a Fair or Market with us: A Man is 
not only allowed to change as often as he pleaſes, but 
likewiſe to have as many Wives as he is able to main- 
tain, though they are ſeldom known to live with more 
than one at a time, except it be their great Men, ſuch 
as Mar- Captains, c. The Women have very ealy tra- 
vail with their Children; ſometimes they bring forth 
'T wins, and are frequently brought to Bed by them- 
ſelves, when taken at a diſadvantage ; not but that 
they have Midwives as well as Doctors among them, 
who make it their Profeſſion (for Gain) to aſſiſt and de- 
liver Women: Some of theſe Midwives are very know- 
ing in ſeveral Medecins that the Country naturally pro- 
duces, which moſt certainly expedite and make eaſy 
Births, beſides they are unacquainted with thoſe ſevete 
Pains that follow the Birth in European Women. Their 
Remedies are a great cauſe of this eaſineſs in that ſtate, 
for the Women will run up and down their Plantations 
the ſame Day they are delivered, without any ſign of 
Pain or Sickneſs ; yet they look very meager 2nd thin, 
not but that we muſt allow a great deal to be owing to 
the Climate, and the natural Conſtitution of the Women, 
whole Courſes of Nature never viſit them in fuch quan- 
tities as the European Women have; although they 
always have plenty of Milk, I never ſaw an Indian 
Woman have large Breaſts, which is common amonelt 
the Blacks or Negree Women, they having the largeſt 3 
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uplieſt of any that are to be met with; neither does the 


ſo good a Nurſe, as to bring up her Cnild free from the 
Rickits, and diſaſters chat proceed from the Teeth, with 
many other Diſtempers which are frequent amongſt the 
Children in Europe. A 0 
They let their Children (amongſt whom are many 
Olive Beauties) ſuck till they are well grown, unleſs they 
prove big with Child ſooner than uſual. They always 
nurſe their own Children themſelves, unleſs Sickneſs or 
Death prevents them. I only once ſawa Nurſe hired to 
give Suck to an Iadian Woman's Child, the Mother hap- 
pening to have a fit of ſickneſs not long afcery her deli- 
very; by which not only her Strength was much impair- 
ed, but likewiſe the Milk in her Breaſts. As ſoon as the 
Child is born, they waſh it in cold Water in the next 
Stream or River, then anoint or bedaub it all over with 
Bear's Greaſe and other Ingredients, as I have before ob- 
ſerved ; after their Delivery they walh themſelves in the 
Waters, and abſent themſelves from the Company of 
Men for forty Days. The Husband takes care to pro- 
ride a Cradle, which is ſoon made, conſiſting only of a 
piece of flat Wood that they hew with their Hatchets to 
the likeneſs of a Board, about two Feet long and a Foot 
broad, to this they brace and tic the Child very cloſe, 
having near the middle a Stick faſtned about.two Inches 
from the Board, for the Child's Breech to reſt on, under 
this they put a Wad of Moſs that receives the Child's Ex- 
crements, by which , means they can very readily ſhift 
the Moſs, and keep all clean and ſweet. They are apt 
to have the Bodies and Heads of their Children flat, 
which is owing to theſe kind of Cradles, yet they are the 
moſt portable things that can be invented, there being a 
String from one corner of the Board to the other, where 
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youngeſt Wite amongſt the Indians ever fail of proving 
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| by a Mother flings the Child on her Back, ſo that the 
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Intant's Back is towards hers, and it's Face to the Sky; 
if it rains, ine throws her Leber or Hulen Match-cat 
over he: Head, which covers her al! over, and ſecutes her 
and the Child from ihe injury of the Weather. Theſe be- 
ing the only kind of Cradles that are common through- 
out all America. 

The Women quit all manner of Company, neither do 
they drels their own Victuals during their Purgation ; 
after they have had ſeveral Children, they grow ſtrange- 
ly out of Shape in their Bodies; as for Barrenels it is 
ſcldom or never known amongit them, their Women 
molt commonly proving very truitful, eſpecially after 
Marriage, every Cabin being full of Children, who ate 


taught as ſoon as they grow up to Fiſh, and Hunt in the 


Woods, and to do what is neceſſary about their Houles, 
Viz. to beat Indian Corn, and the like, for they do not 


take the leaſt Care of their Education, being ſtrangets 


to * Arts and Sciences, ſo that they lead à very idle 


They name their Children according to their own 


Faneics, which is quite different to either the Father ot 


Mothei's Name. This Name they keep (if a Boy) till 
they arrive o the Age of a Hunter, or a Warrior, which 
ts commonly at ſixteen or ſeventeen Years, then they take 
a Name to themſelves as they think proper, {ome being 


called Eagle, Tiger, Panther, Alligator, or ſome ſuch 


wild Creatu: e, eſteeming nothing on Earth worthy to 
Ae 4 Name, but ſuch kind of Wildfowl or Beaſts. 

ome ke wiſe take the Names of ſome F, which they 
keep as long as they hve. | „ 
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accounting it to be ſo many Moons or Winters ſince ſuch 
or ſuch a thing happened, They likew.fe can gueſs tol- 
erably well at the time of che Day by the height of the 
un. Though they have no different Names tor Sun or 
Moon, yer they underitand the latters Age, having no 
other Computation of Time but atter this manner, 

They have no Sabbaih, or certain Days of Reſt ap- 
pointed for Devotion amongſi them, that I ever could 
obſerve, except we will allow of their Feaſts to be their 
feltival Days, ſet appart for that purpoſe. However 
thoſe that are frequently amongſt the Chriſtians, and 
ſpeak the Exgliſo Tongue, know very well when it is 
Sunday, or the Engliſh Man's (Gods Day, as they term it. 
la theſe Parts they have likewiſe a particular and diſtinct 
Name for Chriflmas, which*they call Hinick-keſhuſe, or 
the Engliſb- Man's Gods Moon. | 

They name the Months according to what moſtly is 
produced or taken in each of them, as one is called 
Herring- month, which is March, another the Srrawberry- 
mnth, which is April, another the Mulberry-month, or 
May; others name them by Trees that bud or bloſſom ar 
particular Seaſons of the Year, ſuch as the Dog wood-tree, 
Tulip-tree, and many others Others again make out their 
Salons from the flight of Birds, ſuch as Swans, and ma- 
by other Fowl, and ſome from the Gobling of Turkey 
Cocks, which is in March, and April; tor when they are 
out in their Huniing matches they ſay they will returne 
H me when the 7urkey Cock begin ro Gobble. 

The Indians ate nat Jealous like the Spaniards and 
other European Nati ns, neither do they know what 
ſaloufly is, becaulc tics, never think their Wives un- 
conſtant unleis they ate Eye witneſſes thereof. They 
are generally baſhful, clpec1ally the young Maids, who 
\ hen they come Into a ſtrange Cabin where they are 
85 | not 
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not acquainted, never ask for any thing, though they be 
ever o Hungry or Thirſty, but fit down without ſpeak- 
a Word, till ſome of the Houſe ask them ſome Quelli- 
ons, or fall into diſcourſe with the Stranger. 

The Women (as I obſerv'd before) never Scold with Ml * 
each other; and no People in the World more tender ande 
Indulgent of their Children, ſo that they ſeldom or ne- 
ver correct or chaſtiſe them, which I am perſwaded is a 
very great reaſon that they are not given to Scold (lik: I 
the Europeans) when they come to Men and Women's Ml 
Eſtate. . 4197 #47 22511 2 
* They have few or no complements amongſt them, ſ 
except faking of Hands, and ſcratching on the ſhoul- i 
der, which are the greateſt marks of affection and ſince- | 
rity that can be ſhewed amongſt them, not only to 
Strangers but to each other. And it is worthy of obſet· 
vation, to ſee when the War Captaius (who are Men 
of the greateſt eſteem amongſt them, next the King) 
come to the Cabins of the inferior Indians, that at his de- 
parture they ſeratch his ſhoulder, which is look'd upon 
amongſt them, as the greateſt honour, Complement, ot 
marke of diſt inction they can confer on ſo great a Man. 

They do not expreſs Fare you well, but when they 
leave the Houſe or Company will ſay, Igo ſtraight away, 


which is to intimate their departure, and if the Man o 
the Houſe has any Meſſage to ſend by the Perſon going 
he may acquaint them therewith, Neither does their 
Language allow them to ſay, Sir, 1am your Servant, be- 
cauſe they have little or no Degrees of Quality or Titles 
for Man, only King, Way Captain, Old-man, or Tounz- 
'Man, which reſpe& the ſtations and Circumſtances, that 
Meu are employed in or arrived to, and not Ceremony 
Neither is the Name of Maſter ſo much as known amongęſt 
chem, And as for Servant, they have no ſuch Mins 
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acept Slave, for their Dogs, Cats, Wild and Domeſtick 
heels and Birds are call'd by the ſame Name, for the In- 
lau- word for Slave includes them all; ſo when an Iadian 
tells you, he has got a Slave for yon, it may (in general 
terms as they ue) be a young Eagle, a Dog, Poſſam, Ottor, 
or any other thing of that Nature, which is obſequiouſly 
o depend on the Maſter for its Suſtenance. 

When the Europeans come in amongſt them to their 
Towns, though perhaps the Indians are well acquainted 
with ſome of them, yet not one of them will ſpeak to 
them, till the King pays the firſt complement, which is 
making of Hands, and biding them welcome, after him 
the War Captains, Doctors or Prieſts ſo on gradually from 
igh to low, not one of all theſe ſpeaking to the Europe- 
till his ſuperior has ended his Salutation. After all 
this Ceremony is over then every Indian has liberty to 
peak and converſe with his European acquaintance, this 
being an honour due to the King and his great Men, 
which is moſt ſtrictly obſerved amongſt them. 

lt is common amongſt the European traders who tra- 


or fck with the Indians, if they find no Body at Home, to 
nike uſe of their Huts, or Cabins and other neceſſaries 
ey at they find in them, ſuch as Indian Corn, Peas, Beans, 


(hukgpin, Nuts, Wall- nuts, and ſeveral other Nuts, and 


0 fruits, Pigeon's,-Oil, Barbacu'd-Veniſon, Peaches, and 
no WY beach- Breud, theſe Peaches are likewiſe made into a 
cir 2-iddony, and then into Loaves like Barley Cakes, which 
de-at into thin Slices and diſolved in Water, make a very 
lei beatful and cooling Drink, all which they allow the 
R- 6%an Traders to do, in lieu whereot they moſt com- 
nat vonly leave ſome ſmall gratuity ſuch as Tobacco, Beads, 
ny 2 © {ome other Prifles of this Nature, (which are kiadly 
glei de ved and acknowledged by them) and then proceed 


Uther intended Journey. 
2 | The 
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ſaid before) defends their Children from the prejudices 


of Bays and Plains, which they buy from the Europeans, 
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The Women's dreſs in ſevere and cold Weather arc 
Pericoats, Blankets, or 'Tail-clouis (which of late the 
have purchaſed from the Europeans) or a Hairy Match. 
coat made in the nature of a Flad of the Skins of (eve. 
ral wild Beaſts, which kceps out the Cold, and (as] 


of the Weather, at other times they have only a kind of 
flap or Apron containing two Yards in length, and better 
than half a Yard deep, to cover the Privities, which is 
done only for decency, both Men and Women being ac- 
cuſtomed from their infancy to an entire Nakedneſs, for 
they go with their Feet, Body, and Head bear, all ſea- 
{ons ot the Year. Others wear Blue or Red Flaps made 


both of which they tuck in at the Corners, to faſten that 
kind of Garment, and at other times they make it faſt 
with a Belt: Sometimes they wear Meggizons or Indian 
Shoes made of Deer-Skins, after the manner as the Men's 
are. Some ofthem likewiſe have in Winter Blue or Red 
Scuff faſtned about their Legs inſtead of Stockins, 
The Hair of their Head is made into a long Roll like 

a Horſes-tail, and adorned or bound rohnd with Ronoak 
or Procelan, a kind of Beads they make of Conk-jbels, 
which is the Money the Indians make uſe of in theſe parts, 
Others that have not this, make a Leather {ſtring ot 
ſome pieces of Green or Red Stuff ſerve, others adorne 
their Hair with Beautiful Flowers and Feathers of ſe- 
veral Birds: After this manner they make their appear- 
ance, when they come along with their Husbands a- 
mongſt the Chriſtians. | 
The Men have Match-coats of Hair, Furs, Feathers, 
or Cloth, and their Hair rolled upon each Ear as the 
Women's, only much ſhorter, and frequently a Roll 
on the Crown of their Head and Temples, asthey = 
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cy, there being no great nicety or ſtrictneſs in their 
Dreſs. They make their Stockins of pieces of Blue or 
Red Cloath, which they faſten about their Legs with 
ſmall Splinters made of bits of the Pitch pine-wood, or 
iy other Wood. Others faſten them on with Strings on 
the out fide of the Leg like Buskins, Sometimes they 
war great Bobs in their Ears, others in the holes thereof 
put Eagles and other Birds Feathers for a Trophy; when 
they kill any Fowl, they commonly pluck of the downy 
Feathers and {tick them all over their Heads, which make 
them appear more frighttul than Ornamental, and more 
like People diſtracted than in their Senſes: At other 
times both Men and Women wear great Belts and Neck- 
aces of their Money made of Coxk-/hels, and often times 
Bracelets made of Braſs and Tron-wire, and ſeveral other 
Toys which they purchaſe from the Chriftians. 
thers have their Hair made up in long rolls, where- 
in are tied ſeveral bits of Stuff of various colours, ſuch 
8 Telow, Greey, and Red, and the like, as the Women do, 
betwixt their Legs comes a piece of Cloth that is tuck'd 
i like a Belt both before and behind; this is contrived 
to hide their Nakedneſs, of which Decency they are 
ki obſervers, though never practiſed before the Chriſti- 
ans came amongſt them. Some wear Shoes of Buck or 
bear Skins, which they will tan in an Hour or two with 
the Bark of Trees boiled, wherein they put the Leather 
vnilſt hot, and let it remain a ſhort time, whereby it be- 
comes fo qualified, as to endure Water and Dirt with- 
dut growing hard. Theſe Moggixons or Shoes have no 
Heels, but are made as fit for the Feet, as a Glove for 
ne Hand, and eaſie to travel in when one is a little 
led to them. 
The Feather Match- coats are exceedingly pretty, ſome 
it which arc beautifully wrought with variety of hong! 
* all 
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and Figures, which ſeem at a diſtance like a fine flowr- 
ed Silit bag, when new and freſh, they ſerve a Bed in- 
| ſtead of a Quilt. Some Match. coats are made of Hair, as 
Racoons, Beavers, or Squirrels Skins, which ate very 
warm. Others again ate made of the gieen part of 
the Skin of the Mallards head, and other Fowls which 
they ſtitch ot ſow perfectly well together, their Thread 
being either the Sinews of à Deer divided very imali, or 
Silk-graſs, when theſe are finiſhed they look molt beau- 
tifaly, though they muſt needs be very troubleſome and 
tedious to make. But thoſe that have plenty of Deer 
Skins frequently buy the Engliſh made Coats, Blankets, 
c. yet few are ever known to buy or wear Brecches 
(except their Kings and great Men) ſay ing they arc too 
much confined in them, and prevents their ſpecd in run- 
ning, leaping, and other exerciſes. 

'There was formerly a Nation of Indians called” the 
Paſquotank Indians, who kept Cattle and made Butter, 
bur at preſent there is no ſuch thing to be tound amongſt 
them or any other Nation in theſe Parts; had theſe in- 
clinations in thoſe poor Savages met with that encourage- 
ment (from the Engliſh and other Europeans ſettled in 
North-Carolina ) which in juſtice, Piety and Virtue 
(ought to be the practice of every Chriſtian) I do not 
doubt but that they wou'd ſoon be converted, and with 
joy embrace the Ch iſtian- fai h, and belive us to be a 
more worthy race of People than themſelves, by our 
good Actions and Morals, But on the contrary, they 
have been formerly defrauded ot the Lands allotted them, 
which was the occaſion of a long and vexatious War to 
the Chriſtians, and it frequeutly happens (at this Day) 
that the Europeans (which I am ſorry I have occaſion to 


mention) meet thoſe poer Indians in rhe Woods, and not 
only beat and abuſe them, but commonly rob them of 


their 
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their Furs, Deer Skins, and other commodities which they 
have acquires with ſo much pains and fatigue, I have 
known {everal COmp.aints io the Governor of ſuch ulage 
during my abvuz in that Country, which ſhews the 
greatelt ingratituue in Nature, waen We Conlider how 
ready theſe pour Creatures are to ſerve and oblige us, in 
what ever aflittance we want from them. And that in 
molt of the Cuiones alieady well Peopl'd with Chriſtians, 
it woud be unpuilible tor them to live (for their own 
Slaves the Negroes wou'd deſtroy them) only for them 
who upon an O aſions are ready to ſuppreſs them when 
they Rebe «=4213lt their Maſters, which they frequently 
do in Virginia and many other parts of America belong- 


ing to the Crown of England. 

Their dreſſes are as different as the Nations to whom 
they belong, ſo that it is impoſſible to recount all the 
whimſical Figures that they commonly make by their 
Antick dre ſſes. Beſiues Carolina is a warm Country, and 
very mild in its Winters to what Mary-Land, Penfiluania, 
New-Iork, the Jerfies, or New-England ate, wherefore our 
Indian Habits differ very much — the dreſſes that are 
ulcd by the Savages that inhabit thoſe cold Countries; 
in regard their chięfeſt cloathing tor the Minter Seaſon 
is made of the Furs of Bevers, Raccoons, and other Nor- 
thren- Furs, as the Monack- Meor, Marten, Black- Fox, and 
many other Beaſts that are to be met with to the North- 
ward, that we are unacquainted with here. 

Their dreſs in Peace and War are quite different from 
ſome Nations before they go to War, the Women comb 
out their Hair and anoint it with Bears-greaſe, and the 
Red Root, and like wiſe adorn it with Feathers of various 

cautiful colours, beſides Copper, Iron Rings, and ſome- 
times Wampum vr Peak in their Ears. Moreover they 
buy red Colours of the Indian Traders, wherewith they 
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Paint their Faces all over as red as Vermillion, and com- 
monly makea circle of Black about one Eye, and another 
circle of White about the othere, whilſt othey bedaub then 
Faces with Tobacco pipe Clay, Lamp-black, Black Lead, and 
divers other colours, ſuch as Green, Blue, and the like, 
theſe they make with ſeveral forts of Herbs, Minerals, 
and Earths, that they get in different patts ot the Coun- 
try where they Hunt and Travel. When theſe People 
are thus Painted they make the moſt frightful Figures 
that can be imitated by Men, and ſeem more like Devils 
out of Hell than any human Creature upon Earth, the 
reaſon why they thus Paint themſelves is becauſe they 
believe it adds to their Courage and ſtrikes a terror in 
their Enemies. Li | 
It is worthy of Obſeryation, that whenever you meet 
them thus diſguis'd or Painted, you may be ſure that 
they are about ſome miſchief or other, for in all Hoſti- 
lities that have ever been acted againſt the Chriſtians at 
any time in ſeveral of the Plantations of America, theſe 
Savages always appear'd in theſe diſguiſes, whereby they 
might never after be diſcovered or known by the CH- 
tians that ſhoud happen to ſee them after they had made 
their eſcape ; for it is impoſſible ever to know an Indian ha 
under theſe Colours, although he had been ever ſo often bl 
at your Houſe, and you were moſt intimatly acquainted i if 
with him before he put on this diſguiſe. V 
As for the Women, they ſeldom or never uſe any tt 
Paint on their Faces, except Bear's-Greaſe, or Lamp-black Wl ta 
when they mourn for their dead; neither do they carry 
their Women along with them into the Field of Battle 
vr when they intend any Expedition (as they do in may 
ny parts of the Eaſtren Country) but always leave then 
at home with the old Men and Children, to provide ali 
manner of Neceſſaries for them. By their f 6 
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way of Painting, they repreſent moſt of the Actions in 
Life, ſuch as War, Peace, Feaſts, Death, and the like, 
uling diffetent Colours or Paintings ſuitable to each oc- 
caſion. Whea they are thus Painted, they go to Battle 
in the following manner: Each Man takes his Gun, 
and a ſufficient quantity of Powder and Ball, or if he 
has not theſe, his Bow (which is about an Ell long) 
and Arrows, about eighteen Inches, made of {mall Canes, 
ſome of them are very artificially headed with ſharp 
Stones, Shells, Teeth of Fiſh, or hardned atter their manner, 
the other End being Feathered with two Feathers, and 
tied with the Guts of ſome Beaſt when green and moiſt; 
each ot them has likewiſe a Tamahawk or {mall Hatch- 
tt, and Cutlaſhes, when they can get them purchaſed by 
any means from the Europeans. They allo uſe Clubs 
ot long Poles (in the ends whereof they faſten very 
artificially ſharp Stones, or the Horns of Beaſts ) and 
wooden Swords, hardened after their. manner; ſome- 
times they have wooden Breaſt- plates for their defence; 
thele being all the Weapons that are made uſe of amongſt 
the civilized, and Savage Indians in theſe parts. 

The way of waging War is ſo harſh, that one muſt 
have a Bedy of Steel co bear the Fatigues they are o- 
bliged to undergo. They give bur little Quarters, and 
if they are taken Priſoners, they are never exchanged: 
When one Nation is engaged in War with another, 
there is little Valour uſed, though they accompliſh no- 
table Exploits by Craft and Stratagem, for they do not 
atack each other by open Force, but dividing themſelves 
into ſmall Parties, twenty five ox thirty Men lie in Am- 
buſh near the Village they defign to attack, till Night, 
then they ſet upon the Huts that lie diſperſed in the open 
Country, if they meet with any aged Men they kill them, 
"vt off their Heads, Hands, and Feet, nay, it they have 
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time, cut them all into ſmall. pieces, that every ont 
may take along with him a part, as a ſignal of his Bra. 
very : But if the Enemy are alarmed, they are glad to 
be contented with the Head alone, or perhaps a Lock 
of the Hair, which they carry home in triumph, as an 
undoubted fign of their Bravery, When they intend to 
do a bold Exploit, they enter a Village at Night, force 
| na Houle, kill all they meet with, and then betake 
themiclves to their Heels, tor fear ot being purſued by 
their Enemics, If they engage in che open Field, thei: 
chief Deſign is to draw one another into an Ambuſh; 
but the death ot one or two Men commonly decides the 
Quarrel, that Party which has loſt them, returning im- 
mcdiately. 
Wen they go to War, they carry their Idol with 
them, of whom they tell incredible Stories, and as 
Council, as the Antients were wont to do with the 0ra- 
cle of Apollo, and then proceed upon their intended Ex- 
edition, with their Kings or War Captains, who march 
firſt, with a Club in one Hand, and a Bow in the other, 
with a Quiver tull of Arrows, all the reſt follow him to- 
wards the Battle, wich ſuch Weapons as they can con- 
veniently get, ſinging Songs inſtead of Drums and 
Trumpets, and whillt they fight, there is nothing to be 
heard but Skreeches and Cries amongſt them, and it 1s 
accounted à great Battle amongſt them where three ot 
four are killed, or made Captives. 
They are a People that never forget Injuries done 
by their Enemies, and ſeldom ceaſe till they have Sa- 


tisfaction, but before they go upon any Expedition, they 
often aſſemble in Council together, and there debate the 
. Matter in hand, and take thoſe Reſolutions that they 


judge moſt adviſable to be done, being a People never 
over haſty in what they de. * 
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They make great Feaſts after they have obtained a 
Victory over their Enemies, tor ſeveral Days together, 
where they drink great quantities ot Tawupan Tea, and 
whatever Trophies they obtain in Battle, they carctully 
bring home to their Towns, and place them all together, 
round which they Dance for ſeveral Hours, thewing all 
the ſigns of Joy imaginable, their young Men and Wives 
ſinging Songs of Praiſe to their War Captains and great 
Men, for their late Conqueſt over their Enemies; they 
likewiſe make the moſt antient Women of the Country 
Dance, holding the Hair of their Enemies in their 
Hands. 

Their manner of War amongſt themſelves, is either 
by ſuddenly ſurprizing each other, which is moſt com- 
monly done about the dawning of the Day, Moon-light, 
or by Ambuſhes; ſer Battles being very rare, except it 
de where there are many Trees, to have a place of Re- 
fuge or Defence after every Shot, or the delivery of their 
Arrows, by leaping behind them, or {ome other ſhelter. 

When they go to War or their Hunting Matches, the 
Victuals which they generally carry with them is Bread, 
Indian Corn, dried Fruits, of ſeveral ſorts, Honey, and 
Meat made of Maiz parched in the Fire, this they can 
preſerve for a long time without receiving any damage; 
they likewiſe carry dried Fj upon theſe occaſions, aud 
theſe are moſt commonly all the Proviſions they take 
with them. 

The Cruelty they uſe to their Priſoners of War, is 
ſcarce to be parale!'d, becauſe they ſtrive to invent the 
moſt inhuman and barbarous Butcheries for theſe mi- 
ſerable Wrerches that happen in their power, that is poſ- 
ible for themſelves or Devils to invent. Theſe Yavages 
eſteem Death to bẽ no Puniſſſment, but an advancement 
to him that is taken out of the World into another ; 
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therefore they inflict on them theſe cruel Torments, in 
prolonging Life in that miſetable ſtate, as long as they 
can, and never miſs Sculping ot theſe Wretches (as they 
call it) which is to cut oft the Skin from the Temples, 
and take the whole Head of Hair along with it from 
the Scull, like a Cap ; this they hang at their Belts, 
and carry to their Towns for their Wives and Chil. 
dren to be ſpectatots of. They ſometimes take the top 
of the Scull along with it, all which they preſerve 
and carefully keep by them to ſhew their Conqueſt, and 
Victory over their Enemies. Some of them kcep their 
Enemies FTeeth, which are taken in War; whillt others 
ſplit the Pitch-Pine and ſtick the Prifoners Bodies (whill 


alive) full of them, which they ſet fire to, and burn lik: 


ſo many Toarches: In this manner they make him 
dance round a great Fire, every one buffeting and de- 
riding him till he expires ; then every one preſent firiv: 
to get a Bone or ſome other Relick of this unfortunate 
Captive. Whatever Weapons they kill or wound their 
Enemies with, they let the Blood remain on it as a Tro- 
phy of their Victory. 

It is remarkable, that if any of the young Fellows 
who have been at at the Wars, and had the fortune to 
take à Captive, returns the proudeſt Creature upon Earth, 
and ſets ſuch a Value on himſelf, that he ſcarce knows 
how to contain in his Senſes. In all their Wars they ne- 
ver deſtroy the Women or Children that they male 
Captives, but carcfully preſerve them, 

The Iroquois, or Sannagers, and Charokees, are the moſt 

werful and warlike I:deans that we know of in theſe 

arts, being always at War, and not to be perſuaded 
from that way of living by any Arguments or Perſuali- 
ons whatſoever. They live near the Mountains, and 
there has been ſeveral Mothods uſed by the Chriftians to 
Z ore Rent aeorgbe crab perſuade 
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xxrſwade them to live peaceably with the Tuckeruros 
(who are one of the Civilized Nations, amongſt the 
Englyb that live near the Sea) notwithſtanding theſe Ja- 
gans very much deſire to make Peace, and woud ſubmit 
to the former, yet their anſwer is, that they cannot live 
without War, which they have ever been accuſtomed to, 
ind that if peace be made with them or any other Nati- 
om they War withal, they muſt find out ſome others to 
wage War againit. But for them to live in peace is to 
ie out oß their element, War, Conqueſt, and Murder, 
being what they always delight in, and value themſelves 
for. Yer they aave not moleſted the Tuskeruros, of late 
ſears, and it is ſuppoſed that they are now at War with 
tle Indians on the other ſide of the Mountains, and 
though they may ſeem ſuch a Barbarous People, yet they 
ne very fond of the Chriſtians, and uſe them with all 
nanner of civility when they meet them in the Moun- 
wins where they conſtantly trade with each other. 
When they take a Prifoner, and intend to keep him as 
Slave to Work in their Fields, they flea the Skin from 
the letting on of his Toes to the middle of his Foot, cut 
if one half of his Feet, wraping the Skin over the 
Wounds and then healing them. By this cruel and Bar- 
irous method the Iadian captive is hindred from mak- 
n bis eſcape, for he can neither run faſt or go any 
lere but his feet or Stumps are more eaſily traced and 
(covered, yet 1 have ſeen ſome that made their eſcape 
tom their Enemies though they were diſabled after this 
manner. | | 
The Iadiant ground their Wars chiefly on Enmity, 
wt on Intereſt, as the Europeans generally do, for the 
dof the meaneſt Perſon in the Nation, they will go 
v War and lay all at Stake, and proſecute their deſign 
dhe urmoſt, till the Nation they were injured by be 
: Vp; wholly 
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wholly deſtroyed, or make them that ſatisfaction which 
they demand. 


They maintain continual Wars one Nation againſt 


another, which ſometimes hold for Ages, killing and 
making captive all they can, till they become ſo weak 
that they are often forced to make peace for want of 2 4 


ſufficient number of Recruits to ſupply their Wars; ſo 
that by theſe continual Wars, and the art they have and 
often practice of Poyſoning one another, which they do ( 
with a large white Spongy Root that grows in thicir 0 
freſh Marſhes, many numerous and formidable Nations a 
are dwindled away to a handtul of Men in compariſon 
to what they were ſixty Years ago. and it's ſtrange to 
imagine how many hundred Miles they come to make 
War on each other; without any viſible view af Intereſt A 
in Lands, or Riches, which are the chief motives of all 
European Princes, waging War againſt cach other. on 
They are very Politick in waging and carrying on Wil p. 
their War, firſt by adviſing with all the antient Men of t 
conduct and reaſon that belong to their Nation; ſuch as 
ſuperanuated War Captains, and thoſe that have been 
Counſellors amongſt them for many Years, whoſe Advice Will dh. 
has ſucceeded well. They have likewiſe their Fel 
Counſellors, who are accuſtomed to Ambuſcades and Sur- WI ., 
prizes, which methods are commonly uſed by them in fir 
theſe parts, for you ſhall ſeldom hear of a Field or (ct the 
Battle fought amongſt them. rar 


Yet before they undertake any enterprizes, they meet Wil I. 
{everal Mornings together in their State-Houſes, where Wl the 
the King repaireth, and is placed on a ſeat which is ge- ye; 
nerally higher than any of his Retinue's, where all of en 
them ſalute him; as ſoon as the Salutation is over, ever) lip 
one fits down according to their Degrees or Seniority ne 
and if there be any thing to be debated, the King * a. 
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his Prieſts and the moſt antient Men of his Nation and 
aks their Advice, Afterwards he commands Caſſena to 
be brought, and when he has drank a Cup full of the 
Liquor (which holds about a Piat and a half) they all, 
one after another drink the ſame proportion out of the 
lame Cup. | 

This drink is in ſuch great requeſt amongſt them, that 
no Man is permitted to taſte thereof in this publick A.- 
ſembly unleſs he has ſignalized himſelf in the Wars a- 
gainſt his Enemies; Valour being highly eſteemed a- 
mongſt them: They drink this Tea very warm, which 
makes them ſweat plentifully, and has the virtue to take 
away Hunger and Thirſt for twenty four Hours. 

Theſe Iadians exerciſe their young Men very much in 
Shooting with their Bows and Arrows, the Strings 
whereot are made of the Guts of the Stag, or of a Stag's 
Skin, which they know how to dreſs as well as any 
People in Europe, and with as different ſorts of Colours; 
there being plenty of ſeveral beautiful Dies in this Coun- 
try, which they are well acquainted with, they likewiſe 
take great pleaſure in Hunting and Fiſhing, wherein 
they are very expert. 

I will give you ſome few Inſtances of their Politicks 
and Expcditions, which are worth mentioning. The 
irſt was thus, two Nations were at War with each o- 
ther, and both Parties were in the Woods or Forreſt 
ranging to ſee what Enemies they coud take or deſtroy: 
The leſſer Number found they were diſcovered by 
the preater, and that they cou'd not well get over a Ri- 
fer (that lay betwixt them and their Home) without 
engaging the other party, whoſe Numbers were much 
luperior, they immediately called a Council, which being 
met, and having weighed and debated their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, with many arguments for a conſiderable time, 
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and found their Enemies advantage, and that they couli Wl toc 
not poſſibly expect any ſucceſs in engaging ſuch an we a0 


qual Number. They at laſt concluded on this Stratz- ha 
gem, which in my opinion carried a great deal of policy M 
along with it. It was, that the ſame Night they ſhou!d pr! 
wake a great Fire, which they were Certain would ca 
be diſcover'd by the adverſe party, and there dreſs up M 
Logs of Wood in their Cloaths, and make them ex- to 
actly ſeem like Indians that were fali aſleep by the Fire- Wl fir 
fide (which is their way when they are Hunting or ni. 
otherwiſe in the Woods) ſo ſaid they, our Enemies will v 
fire upon theſe Images, ſuppoſing them to be Men, while . 
we lye in Ambuſcade, and after their Guns ate unloaded n 
awe ſhall deal well enough with them. th 
This reſult was immediately put in execution, and th: 
Fire was made by the ſide of a Vally where they lay 
erdue, very advantagiouſly all Night. Thus a luc 
1 break of Day they came down to the Fire, aud at 
once fired in upon theſe Logs in the Indian Cloaths and 
Tun up to them expecting they had kill'd every Man 
dead upon the Spot, but they ſoon found themſelves to 
be miſtaken, for then the other Indians who had lain al! 
the Night ſtark-naked, attacked them with their loaded 
Pieces, which ſo (urpriz'd them, that every Man was 
taken Priſoner and brought in bound te their Town, 
{ome of whom were fold to the Exgliſb for Slaves. 
There was another extraordinary Inſtance of this Na- 
ture that happen'd betwixt the Machapunga Indians anc 
the Coranines, living on the Sand-banks near Machap#u3z* 
River, which carries a great deal of Treachery and Bar 
barity in it, and is as follows. The Machapungas were 
invited to a feaſt by the Coranines (which two Nations 
had been a long time at War together, but had late) 
concluded a Peace) thereupon the Machapunga Indiau 
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took the advantage of coming to the Coranines feaſt, 
and to avoid all ſuſpicion, and that there was a good 
harmony and underſtanding now amongſt them; the 
Machapunga Klug who though of a Savage nature, was a 
great Politician, and very ſtout, order'd all his Men to 
carry their Tamahawks along with them under their 
Match-coats, which they did, and being acquainted when 
to fall on, by the Word given, they ail (upon this de- 
gn) ſer forward for the feaſt, and came to the Cora- 
1ine-town, who made them welcome, and had gotten 
Victuals, Fruit, and ſuch things as make an Indian En- 
te:tainment; having provided all things neceſſary to 
make their new Gueſts welcome, after Dinner towards 
the Evening (as it is cuſtomary amongſt them) they 
went to Dancing all-together; when the — 
King ſaw the beſt opportunity offer, he gave the Word, 
and immediately his Men pulled out their Tamahawks, or 
Hatchsts from under their Match-coats, killed ſeveral, and 
took the reſt of them Priſoners, except ſome few that were 
not at the Feaſt, and abour four or five that made their 
eſcape ; ſome of theſe they ſold as Slaves to the Englifþ. 
At the time this was done, theſe Indian had nothing but 
Bows and Arrows, being intire ſtrangers to Guns and 
their uſes; neither are any of the two former Nations to 
be met with (at this Day) living near Mahcapunga Ri- 
ver, which place is well inhabited by Chriſtians. 

Their Dances are of different Natures, and for every 
lort they have a different Song or Tune, which is allot- 
ed for each Dance. Upon theſe occaſions they will con- 
tinue dancing for ſeveral Nights together, with the great- 
elt bri-kneſs imaginable, their Wind never failing them: 
In 2 War-Dance they have Warlike Songs, wherein they 
xpreſs with all the paſſion and vehemency imaginable 
vhat they intend to do with their Enemies; hes 
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will kill, roaſt, ſculp, beat, and make Captives ſuch and 
ſuch numbers of them, and how many they have deſtroy- 
ed already : Whatever Trophies they have gained in 
War are ſet up for all thoſe preſent to behold, round 
which they Feaſt and Dance with the greateſt extaſie of 
Joy that can be expreſt or ſhewn by them. 

All the Songs ate made new for every Feaſt, neither 
is one and the ſame Song ſung at two ſeveral Feſtivals ; 
ſome one of the Nation (who hath the beſt gift of cx- 
preſſing their Deſigns) is appointed by their King and 
War Captains to make theſe Songs ; theſe Perſons or Po- 
ets being in great requeſt with the King, and Nation to 
whom they belong: 

Their Peace Dances are generally made at their 
Feaſts, and are of another Nature; as when ſeveral 
Towns,. and ſometimes different Nations have made 
Peace with one another, then it ſuits both Nations, and 
relates how the bad Spirit made them go to War and de- 
ſtroy one another, that it ſhall never be ſo again, but 
that their Sons and Daughters ſhall marry together, and 
the two Nations love each other, and become as one 
united People. | 
They have a third ſort of Feaſt and Dances which are 
when the Harveſt of Corn is ended, and in the ring ; 
the one to return Thanks to the good Spirit for the Fruits 
of the Earth, the other to beg the ſame Bleſſings for the 
ſuceceding Year.” They plant their Maze or Indian Corn 
twice a Year, viz. in March and June, all in the lame 
Soil, for as ſoon as one Crop is ripe, which is in three 
Months, they immediately gather it and plant the ſame 


| Grounds over again. Before the Europeans arrived in 


theſe Parts, they uſed to dig their Grounds with an In- 
ſtrument made of Wood, which was faſhioned like 2 
broad Matoch, but at preſent they have Hoes from the 
ap tetog Bon pl ted So Sa an Wage © 7 
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Chriſtians, and commonly plant two or three Grains to- 
gether: They never Dung theic Land, but ſer Fire to 
the Weeds, which makes very good Manure; when the 
Land is to be planted, the King commands one of the 


Men to aſſemble his Subjects every Day to Labour, and 


when the Maxe is gathered, it is all carried into a com- 
mon Store-Houſe, where it is diſtributed to every one as 
there is occaſion; they ſeldom ſow more than what will 
ſerve them for fix Months, and that very ſparingly ; for 
during the Winter they retire into the Woods to hunt, 
or fiſh, where they have plenty of various kinds of wild 
Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes. To encourage the young Men 
to labour in planting their Maze and Pulſe, they place a 
kind ot Aol in the Field, dreſſed up exactly like an Indian, 
with a great quantity of Wampum, or Money that is made 


of Conk-Shels, hanging about his Neck. This Image 


none of the young Men dare preſume to approach, the old 
ones will not ſuffer them, but tell them that it is {ome 


famous Warrior that died many Ages ago, and now is 
come among them, to ſee if they work well, which if 
they do, he will go to the good Spirit, and ſpeak to him 


to ſend them plenty of Corn, and to make them expert 


Hunters, and mighty Wariors; and many other incredi- 
ble Stories, with which they amuſe their Youth. All 
this while the King and the old Men fit round the Image, 
and ſcemingly pay the moſt profound Reſpe& and Vene- 
ration imaginable to the ſame. One great help to them 
in carrying on theſe Cheats, and inducing their Youth ro 
de what they pleaſe is, the uninterrupted Silence which 
is ever kept and obſerved amongſt them. 

At theſe Feaſts, which are ſet out with all the Mag- 
nificence imaginable, or that their Fare will allow of, 
the Maſquerade begins always at Night. There is 2 
Fire commonly made in the middle of the largeſt Houſe 
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in the Town, which frequently happens to be that of 
their King or War Captain, or a Houle made for that 
purpoſe, where two Men aft placed on a Mat on th: 
Ground, the one with a Rattle made of a Gourd, with 
ſome Indian Corn ot Beans in it; the other with a Drum 
made of an Earthen Por, covered with a drefled Deer Sin, 
with one Stick in his Hand to beat thereon ; thus they 
begin the Song appointed for that purpoſe, at the ſame 
time the one Drums, and the other Rattles; this is al 
the artificial Muſick of their own making that I ever ſaw 
amongſt them. To theſe two Inſtruments they ſing, 
which may be ſuppoſed to make but indifferent Mufick, 
for Europeans, and yet the Cadencies and raiſing of their 
Voices are formed with that equality and exactnels, that 
to us it ſeems very ſtrange and admirable how they 
ſhould continue theſe Songs without once miſſing to a- 
gree with each others Note and Tune. 

As for their Dancing, were there Maſters of that Pro- 
feſſion amongſt them, as there are in Europe, I am cer- 
tain they would dearly earn their Money; for theſe Peo- 
ple take the moſt Pains that Men are able to endure: I 
have ſeen thirty dancing together, and every one with 
the Sweat dropping down, as if Water were powred on 
their Backs. 

They bring up their Youth in many laborious Exer- 
erciſes, to make them able to endure Fatigues, and im- 

rove their Wind, which is indeed very long and dura- 
le, being a hard matter in any Exerciſe to diſpoſſeſs 
them of it, there being ſeveral Games amongſt them that 


is won by him that hath the longeſt Breath, In travel- | 


ing and hunting they are moſt indefatigable, being bred up 
after that manner from their Youth, to which they have 2 
double inducement, as it carries both Pleaſure and Profit 
with it. I have known ſome of them very ſtrong, and 


particular!y, | 
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particularly remarkable for their running and leaping: 

The agility of both Men agd Women are uch, te hey 
will very ieadily ſwim over great Rivers, and ſun: cio 
carry cheir Children; they likewiſe very nimbly cluus 
the higheſt Trees in the Country. gd) 

Theſe People (as Iſaid before) have ſolemn Feaſts up- 
on ſeveral occaſions, ſuch as for Har, Peace, the Fruits 
of the Earth, and the like, at theſe Feſtivals they have 
great plenty of Proviſions, ſuch as Veniſon, Birds, Fijhes, 
and ſeveral ſorts of Fruits and Root. Their firing is made 
of Wood, which they kindle by ſtrenuouſly rubbing one 
ſick againſt another (the Sticks being of different kinds) 
and fo roaſt their fleſh Meat on wooden Spits, or Boyi it 
in Earthen Pots, of their own make, and ſometimes broil 
it on the Embers. ; 

They are for the moſt part very gentle, loving and 
faithful, void of Guile or Treachery (except they arg 
highly injured) and live after the manner of the Golden 
Age, tor they only take care how to defend themſelves 
from the Cold in their ſhort Minters, and to feed them 
ſelves with ſuch Victuals as the Soil produceth. Tuey 
ſometimes have plenty of Rum at theſe Entertainments; 
which they purchaſe from the Europeans, but the common. 
drink they make uſe of to quench their thirſt is Water, 
and it is to be admired that they never yet found out the 
method of making Vines in theſe parts, where ſeveral 
forts of Grapes are ſo plenty, and theſe People in general 
being extreamly fond of ſtrong Liquors. 

At Night their Revels begin, which is commonly in 2 
Houſe made for that purpoſe being the largeſt amongſt 
their dwellings, this Houſe is built in form of a Pyramid 
wherein are made handſome white Benches artificially of 
fine Canes, joining along the Walls, and the Door or en- 
trance very low. In theſe Srate-Houſes are tranſacted all 
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publick and private buſineſs _—_ to the Affairs of the 
Government, and the audience of Foreign Ambaſſadors 
from other Indian Kings; likewiſe their conſultations for 
wage ing and making of War, Propoſals of Trade with their 
Neighbouring Indians or Europeans, who happen to come 
amongſt them, and there determine what may be moſt 
convenient for them to a&, and what to omit, old Age 
being always held in as great veneration amongſt them, 
as any People you ſhall find in any part of the World. 
| TI 1s to be obſerved, that during their conſultations no 
manner of interuption is given to the Speaker, who gets 
up and declares tothe Auditors what he thinks moſt ad- 
viſable to be done in the Affair then depending; as ſoon 
as he has finiſh'd what he thinks proper to {ay on that 
Subject, he ſits down and then the ſecond proceeds after 
the ſame method, and ſo all the reſt in their turns, and 
laſtly their King, not one Word to be heard, or even a 
whiſper during their whole conference but from him that 
ſtands up. The whole Aſſembly giving a great deal of 
attention to what cach Perſon relates on that head, a 
profound ſilence and exact decorum being uſed during the 
Oration. 

And it is even remarkable amongſt them in their com- 
mon Diſcourſe, that they never interupt each other, none 
offering to open his Mouth till the other has finiſhed what 
he has to ſay on the Subject. This practice I am per- 
ſwaded wou'd be of great uſe and ad vantage to the Eu- 
ropeans, Who are ſo ſubject to interrupt each other, before 
they can utter their intentions, frequently judging from a 
few Words ſpoken, the whole Cauſe before they have 

heard the Merits of it. b 

Theſe People are naturally very ſubtile and ſharp wit- 
ted, and ready to conceive our meaning by Signs, and 
to make anſwers to be underſtood again, If they have 
[ef - 
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not ſeen the thing whereof you ask them, they will wink 
or cover their Eyes with their Hand to intimate there- 
by that it hath beer hid from their fight, and if they un- 
derſtand not thoſe things whereof you enquire, they 
will (top their Ears, and by many other ſuch like ſigns, 
eaſie to be underſtood, they are apt to learn any thing 
of us, and are very willing to teach us the Names of each 
thing in their Language we demand of them. 

All their dwelling Houſes are covered with the Barks 
of Trees, But this Senate-Houſe differs very much from 
them, being artificially Thatch'd with Sedge and Rujbey 
at the building whereof every one aſſiſts till it is finiſhed, 
and as ſoon as it is compleatly finiſhed, the King places 
ſome one of his chiefeſt Men ro dwell therein, charging 
him with a diligent preſervation thereof, in like manner 
as European Princes commit the charge and Government 
of Forts and Caſtles to ſome favorite ſubject they judge 
worthy of ſo great Honours and Truſt. 

They frequently ſend Ambaſſadors to each other, who 
make very odd and ſtrange Figures at their Arrival, hav- 
ing their Faces and Hair painted all over as red as Vere 
million, a Fuſee or Bow and Arrows in their Hands, and a 
Cutlaſh or Tamahawk ſtuck in their Girdle. As ſoon as they 
arrive they are brought to the Kings Houſe, from thence 
are conducted to the State-Houſe, where they take the 
place that is afſign'd them, and there treat of thoſe im- 
portant Affairs with which they are commiſſion'd from 
their Kings and Nations to whom they belong. 

I have frequently made uſe of the word Civilized Iudi- 
ans, and for the better information of my Readers they 
are thoſe that aſſiſted the Chriſtians againſt the other Sa- 
wages of that Country in the late War when the Hon. 


Anno Dom. 1712. 
Tt 2 But 


Colonel Barnuell intirely defeated them in Bath County, 
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But to returne to theigs Feaſts, in theſe State- Houjes, 
the King being come, and ſcated invites the Europeans, 
it there be any amonglt them at *n@ time, who are al- 
ways placed next the King, with War Captains on 
cach fide ; being thus ſeated, there is a circular Fire 
made of ſplit Canes in the middle of the Houſe, which 
otherwiſe would be as dark as a Dungeon, and is as hot 
as a Dutch Stove. One Man is conſtantly employed to 
lupply iplit Canes as the others are conſumed. The 
Gueſts being all {cated on Benches or Mats on the Ground, 
they bring in ſeveral pieces of Bears-fleb and Veniſon, 
roaſted and boiled; Wild Turkeys in great plenty, dreſ.. 
ſed after their manner; various kinds of other Wild 
Bcalis and Fowl, Fiſb, and ſeveral kinds of Medlies made 
of aiz; ſteued Peaches, dried Peaches, and variety of o- 
ther Fruits, Every one ot the Indians bringing ſomething 
wi. him, to enlarge their Banquet, according to thei: 
Vegtee and Quality. 

hen all their Dainties are brought in, the firſt En- 
tertainment begins with kicking out the Dogs, which are 
Jike the Miles in theſe parts; for it is ſuppoſed that 
they are à Species of them, made tame by beating and 
| ſarving. They are the worft Dog-maſters in the World, 
for you ſhall never ſec an Iudian Dog that is fat amongſt 
them; neither do I find that they make any uſe of them, 
for they never bring them to their Hunting-matches. 

They are of a quite contrary Diſpofition to their 
Horſes, to whom they are the beſt of Maſters, for they 
are continually feed ing them with Maze,or whatever he 
will eat, uncil he is as fat as a Hog, yet they never ride 
or make any manner of uſe of him, except only to carry 

a Deer home that they have killed near the Plantations ; 
or Fire wood for their Houſes. £46 
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As {von as the Dogs are diſcharged, the Company are 
ſummoned by beat of Drum and the Rattle; which two 
Inſtruments I have already mentioned, and whilſt the 
one rattled the other in Conlort beat the Drum, others 
at the lame time ſung mouruful Ditties, the burthen of 
their Songs being in remembrance of their former great- 
neſs and numbers of their Nation, the famous Exploits 
of their renowned Anceſtors, and all Act ions of moment 
that had been performed by their forefathers in former 
Days. | | 

No ſooner does this kind of Conſort begin to play 
and ſing, but preſently come in ſome Indian, finely dref- 
ſed up with Feathers, their Faces covered with /:zards 
made of Gourds ; round their Ancles and. Knees are nung 
Bells of ſeveral forts, having wooden Falcions in their 
Hands, ſuch as our Gladiators commonly uſe upon the 
Stage; in this Dreſs they dance about an Hour or 
more, ſhewing many ſtrange Geſtures, brandiſhing their 
Weapons as if they were going to fight each othet, often- 
times walking round the Room wich ſo much dexterity 
and nimbleneſs, that you may not hear their Bells make 
the leaſt noiſe, which is very ſtrange to {ce them per- 
form, turning their Bodies, Arms and Legs, into ſuch 
ſtrange and frighttul Poſtures, that to an European they 
would ſeem like a parcel of Bed/amites, void of Senſe or 
Reaſon; atter they have cut two or three high Capers, 
they immediately leave the Room. As ſoon as they diſ- 
appear, come in à parcel of Women and Girles, each 
taking place according to their degree in Stature, the tal- 
leſt leading the Dance, and the leaſt of all placed laſt. 
They then form themſelves into a Ring, repreſenting 
the Fire they dance about: Several of them having Bells 
about their Legs, dreſſed with Flowers and Feathers 
like the Men, others with ſmall Bells about their — 
3 wt | thoug 
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though their way of Dancing is nothing but a ſort of 
ſtamping, which they continue for ſeveral Hours together, 
till they are all of them in as great a ſweat as if they had M 

been dipped in the River. | 
During theſe Dances the Spectators do nor n:gict to ve 
fill their Bellies with the Proviſions that are tierce, more lol 
or leſs of them being continually eating: Wien he WM Ci 
Dancing is ended, every Youth that is ſo diſpoſed, : cs W 
hold of the Girl he fancies to be his Bedfcllow for that be 
Night, few Ceremonics being uſed upon that head a- 
mongſt them. the 
At thele Feſtivals and publick Aſſemblies they give a ud 
traditional Relation of what happened amongſt them tor WM nal 
many Years paſt, to their young Men; having no other Ce 
Method to record what their Anceſtors have done, or din 
known only by Tradition from Father to Son, and their Wl cat 
Hierogliphicks, being entire Strangers to Letters or Learn- 
They have another ſort of Feaſt where their Prieſts Pe. 
or Conjurers pretend to converſe familiarly, and demand WI M 
divers ſtrange things from Spirits by their Invocations, WM {cv 
and the Magical Charms which they make uſe of. I'his | 
Feaſt they celebrate in the open Fields, where a large WI M. 
Circle is made; all the Indians that come to it are vari- Wl the 
ouſly painted and adorned with rich Feathers of divers fre- 
Colours; they have ſinging and dancing at this as at the Ser 
others: After they have ſung and danced for aquar- Wl to | 
ter of an Hour, and turned about three times, they run WI is r 
like diſtracted Men into the Woods; then the Wo- ff ſer 
men continue the reſt of the Day in Tears, and as me- ¶ Wi 
lancholy as peſſible, then in a Rage they cut the Arms Bl eve 
of the young Girls with ſharp Shels of Fiſhes, till the BF aril 
| Blood follows, which they into the Air, with loud t 

eeks and Cries, * 
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The that beg in this Feaſt (which is always in the 
Motauing) arc their Pieits or Conjurers, to whom the 
give gie crevit and belief, not only becauſe they are 
very lubtile and cratty Magicians, and find out things 
lolt, but likcwiſe becauſe they heal Diſeaſes by their 
Charms anu Knowledge in Plants. They firſt run to the 
Woods, from wuence they returu in two Days, and then 
begin to Sing and Dance inthe middle of the Circle 
(which the Women iweep and make very clean againſt 
their return) and are very chearful and merry with the 
old Indian Fathers that itay'd behind, by reaſon of their 
natural Indiſpofitions and feebleneſs: When all theſe 
Ceremonies are ended, they begin to eat with ſuch gree- 
dineſs, that they ſeeem rather to devour their Meat than 
cat it, becauſe they neither eat nor drink during their 
wo Days continuance in the Woods. 

Ar theſe Feaſts moſt of all the Nations that are in 
Peace with cach other meet, though ſeventy or eighty 
Miles diſtant trom each other, where they ſell and buy 
ſeveral Commodities as we do at our Fairs and Markets. 

They are very much given to Gaming at theſe publick 
Meetings, and often ſtrip one another of all they have in 
the World; and what's more to be admired is, that they 
frequently play themſelves away, and remain the Winners 
Servants till their Relations or themſelves pay the Money 
to redeem them; and it is obſervable, that the Looſer 
is never dejected or caſt down at his misfortune, but 
ſeems contented and as chearful as if he he had been the 
Winner. They never differ at Gaming, neither did 1 
ever ſee a Diſpute about the legality thereof ſo much as 
ariſe amongſt them. | 

The chief Game is a kind of Arithmetick, which is 
managed or played with a parcel of ſmall ſplit Reeds about 
the thickneſs of a ſmall Bent; the ſe are made very as + 
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that they part and are tractable in their Hands. They 
are fifty one in Number, and their length about {cven 
Inches; when they play they throw part to their Anta- 

oniſt, the Art in this Kind of Game is to diſcover upon 

ght how many you have, and what you throw to kim 
that plays with you; ſome are ſo expert in gueſſing the 
Numbers they gave, and what they have remaining, that 
they will not miſs once in ten times; they are ſo taken 
with this particular Game, that ſeveral of them have 
loſt large Indian Eſtates. A good Set of theſe Reed, to 
play with, are generally valued and ſold for a dreſſed 
Doe-Skin. 

Tney have ſeveral other Games and Plays wherewith 
they trequently divert themielves, as with the Kernel; oc 
Stones of the Fruit of the Perfimon Tree, which are in 
effect the lame as our Dice, becauſe winning or looſing 
depend on which {ice appears uppermoſt, and how they 
happen to fall ro-etier. | 

J heir manner of piaying Ball is after this manner, viz, 
they place a ſquare Mat made of Reeds or Bullruſbes at the 
top ot a Tree cigut or nine Fathom from the Ground, 
and whoever nitteth the Mat in playing thereat, winncti 
the Game. 

They have another Game which is managed with a 
Battcon, and very much reſembles our Trap-Ball; as the 
Nations differ io do their Games and Paſtimes, haring 


ſcveral peculiar to themſelves which are not practiſed by | 


others ; yet theſe 1 have mentioned ate the chief that 
I have obſcrvcd amo gſt chem, 

They are charitable and kind to each other, eſpecially 
to thoſe of heir own Nation; for if any one of them 
bas ſuffered iofs by Fire or otherwiſe, they order him 
to make a Feaſt (their Victuals being in common) and 
to invite them all to it: On the Day appoipted they all 

come, 
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tome, and after every Man's Victuals is dealt to him, 
one of their Speakers, or grave old Men makes an Ha- 
rangue, to the Company to this effect, that That Man's 
Houſe hath been deſtroyed, togetber with all his Goods. That 
he and his Family very narrowly eſcaped. That be us every 
Man's Friend in that Company, and that it is all their Du- 
ties to help him, as he would dd any of them, had the like 
Misfortune befallen them. In ſuch like Specches he 
accoſts all that are preſent, to a charitable comoitance in 
behalf of the diſtreſſed Perſon, After this Otation is 
over, every Man according to his Quality and Ability, 
throws down upon the Ground ſome Preſent, which is 
commonly Beads, Ronoak, Peak, Skins, or Furs, which 
often amounts to treble the loſs he has ſuſtained. T'he 
ſame aſſiſtance they give to any Man that wants to build 
a Cabin or make a Canoe, or any other Convenience 
that he is not able to perform, and ſtands in need of: 
For, they ſay, it is every Man's Duty ſo to do, there 
being ſeveral Works that one Man cannot effect, there- 
fore they muſt give him their help, otherwiſe the Socie- 
ty would ſoon fall, and they ſhould be deprived of thoſe 
urgent Neceflarics which Life requires. ONE 
Their Charity is no leſs 2 towards Widows, 
for it often happens that a Woman is deſtitute of a Hus- 
band, either by Wars or otherwiſe, and hath a great 
many Children to maintain, ſuch a Perſon they always 
nelp, and make their young Men Plant, Reap, and do 
every thing ſhe is not capable of doing hetlelf ; yet they 
will not allow any one to be idle (eſpecially in the 
Harveſt time) but employ themſelves in ſome Work or 
other. As they are unaquainted with the value of Gold 
or Silver, they prefer their Indian- Money before it, waich 
is of different Sorts, but all made of Shells, that ate found 
oa the Coaſt of Carolina, and eſpecially the Conck- hs; 
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theſe are very large and hard and difficult to be cut, yet 
ſome European Smiths have tried to drill theſe Shell, 
thinking to get an advantage by them, but it proved ſo 
hard and tedious in the working, that nothing could be 
gained thereby, that they have intirely laid it aſide for 
the Indians to manage, who never value their Time, 
ſo that they can make them according to their Fan- 
cy. : | | 

” They frequently make of thele Shes ſeveral forts of 
Figures, in imitation of Gorges, Croſſes, Stars, or any 
other odd kind of Figure thattheir imagination ſuggeſts, 


theſe they wear about their Necks and Arms tied with 


a String; there are ſome of theſe Gorges that will (ell for 


three or four Buck Skins ready dreſt, whilſt others are 


only valued and fold for one Doe Skin. But the general 
and currant Species 14. all the Indians of Carolina, 
and I believe all over the Continent as far as the Bay of 
Mexico, that which we call Peak and Roxoak, but Peak 
more eſpecially. This is that which they call Vampum 
at New ork, and has been made uſe of as current Coin 
for many Years amongſt the Euopeans ſettled in that Pro- 
vince. This is what many Writers call Proclean and 
was formerly made at Neu Jork in great quantities, 
and with us in ſome Meaſure. Four Cubits of this 
purchaſe a dreſſed Doe Skin, and fix or ſeven are the 
purchaſes of a dreſſed Buck Skin: An European coulc 
not afford to make ſo much of this Wampum for five 
times the Value ; for it is made out of a very large Shell 
of which that Country affords plenty. 


This Shell they grind ſmaller than the ſmall End off 


a Tobacco Pipe, or a large Wheat Straw ; four or five ol 
theſe are about an Inch in length, and every one drillec 
through, poliſhed and made as ſmooth as Glaſs, yet 
they arc as ſtrong as Beads, A Cubis of the Indian * 
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ſure contains as much in length as will reach from the 
the Elbow to the end of the little Finger. They never 
regard or ſtand to queſtion whether he is a tall or ſort 
Man that meaſures it; but if this Vampum or Peak be 
of a black or purple Colour, as ſome part of the Shell, 
then it is twice the Value, | 

They grind theſe Shells upon Stones and other things, 
'all they make them current, but the Drilling is the moſt 
difficult to the Europeans, which the Indians do with a 
Nail ſtuck in a Cane or Reed, but whether they have 
any Method in ſoftning theſe Shells, is uncertain. They 
row! it continually on their "Thighs with their right 
Hand, and hold the bit of Shell with their left ; thus 
by degrees they drill a hole through it, which is a te- 
dious Work, but eſpecially in making their Ronoak, four 
of which will ſcarce make on length of H/ampumn. 

The Indians in general are a People ( as I obſerved ) 
that ſet very little value on their Time, and need never 
be under any apprehenſion or fear that the Chriſtians 
will take the Trade out of their hands. This is the 
Money with which you may buy Skins, Furs, Slaves, or 
ny thing they have except their Children, it being 
their Mammon (as our Money is to us) that perſuades 
and intices them to doany thing. With this they will 
buy off Murders, or whatever a Man can do that is Ill, 
and be his Crime of never ſo black a Nature, this Mo- 
tey is ſufficient to purge him of it, and have it buried 
in Oblivion for ever, ſuch an influence hath this Almigh- 
ty Gain over them, that the moſt inhuman practices 


in the moſt ſcandalous and barbarous Actions, without 
once reflecting or condemning themſelves in the leaſt for 
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ſhall appear innocent and laudable, and engage them 
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Formerly in their hunting Matches they uſed to dreſs 
themſelves very artfuelly in Deer Skins, by which coun- 
tertet they would come as near the Deer as they pleaſed, 
by mimicking each Geſture of that Beaſt as they ap- 
proached, by which means they killed vaſt numbers of 
them, but ſome of themſelves being ſhot in this diſguiſe, 
it is now intirely laid aſide and that practice diſallowed 
of by the expreſs Orders of their Kings. | 

They have particular Methods by which they can 
preſerve the Eyes of Beaſts as if they were ſtill living, 
This they will by no means diſcover to the Chriſtians ; 
they have many other curious things that the Europeans 
arc deſirous to know and learn from them, but they will 
by no means diſcover or make known to them, being a 
People that ate ſecret, crafty, and ſubtile in all their 
Affairs, though of ever ſo ſmall a moment. 


Although theſe Indians, in reſpect of us, are a poor 


People, and their want of Skill and Judgment in the 
Knowledge and uſe of the Sciences, generally eſteem 
'T rifles to things of real value, not having the advantages 
of improving themſelves as the Europeans; yet in their 
own manner and way os Thinking, they ſeem to be in- 
genious, and ſhew excellency of Wit, notwithſtanding 
the many inconveniencics they labour under, and their 
want of Tools and Inſtruments to aſſiſt them in any of 
their Undertakings, for I have, during my continuance 
amongſt, them, ſeen many uſeful Inſtruments made for 
ſeveral uſes, with nothing but an indifferent Knife. 
They commonly barbecu or dry their Veniſon on Mats 
or Hurdles in the Sun, firſt ſalting it with their Salt, 
which is made of the Aſhes of the Hickery Wood; this 
Veniſon ſo cured, they keep and make uſe of in time of 
ſcarcity, and bad Weather, which they tear to pieces 
with their Hands and Teah (for want of Knives) — 
. then 
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then put it into a Morter and pound it very fine, ad- 
ding the Powder of the Hickery Nuts or Wall nuts and 
other ingredients, whereof they make a ſavory Diſh. 

Their Kings, as they are moſt abſolute, put to death 
any of their Subjects that have committed thoſe Crimes 
that they think worthy of ſo great a Puniſhment ; which 
is ſtrictly obſerved, and put in execution by the War 
Captains after difterent and barbarous Methods, ac- 
cording to the King's Will and Pleaſure. 

- Their Sculping and ſticking them full of Splinters of 
Light-wood, and ſetting theſe Wretches on Fire, their 
fleaing and cutting their Feet at the Inſtep, I have al- 
ready made mention of ; during which time they never 
ceaſe feaſting, dancing, ſinging, and playing a thouſand 
antick Tricks, eſpecially if it be one of their Enemies; 
at other times they rip open the Bellys of theſe wretches, 
faſten their Bowels ro a Tree, and force them round till 
ſuch time as their Intrails are out, or their Strength is 
intirely ſpent, that they can ſhew no more Diverſion to 
the Spectators, who delight in ſuch inhuman Actions: 
It is incredible to ſee with what Courage and Bravery 
theſe Wretches behave in the midſii of thefe Tortures 
and agonies of Death, not once feeming to bemoan 
themſelves, believing and imagining their Enemies will 
have the ſame Fate when they fall into the Hands of thoſe 
belonging to their Nation. 

There was an Indian put to death whilſt I was inthe 
Country by the Kings Order, for cleaving the Scull of 
one of his own Nation with a Tamahawk, of which 
Wound he inſtantly died. The Offender was immedi- 
atly brought forth, and two other Indians were ordered 
to get a couple of Ropes tyed up in the nature of Nooſes, 
with which they ſtrangled the Offender, one pulling one 
way and the other che contrary, till he was dead; as 
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neareſt Relations of the deceaſed ſtriking him on the 
Head with great Clubs. Theſe are the moſt common 
Methods that are yet known amongſt them, by which 
they torture and put one another io death; but doubt- 
leſs there are many other barbarous Methods that they 
make uſe of, which as yet we are ſtrangersto. 

The King moſt commonly gives orders to put the of- 
fender to Death, yet the puniſhment ue to the offender 
is very often left to the neareſt Relation ot the deceas'd, 
who proſecutes him with all the rage and fury imagin- 
able, being both Judge and Executioner till he is fully ſa- 
tisfied; yet this revenge is oftentimes bought ot with 
their wampum, Beads, Tobacco, and ſuch like commodities, 
whereof they are very fond, and are uſcful amongſt them, 
though the crimes were of the higheſt Nature, Villany, 
or Barbarity that cou'd be ated by Mankind, yet theſe 
trifles make a ſufficient attonement for all. 

They have a ſtrange cuſtom or Ceremony amongſt 
them, to call to mind the perſecutions and death of the 
Kings their Anceſtors ſlain by their Enemies, at certain 
Seaſons, and particularly when the Savages have been at 
War with any Nation, and return from their Country 
without bringing home ſome Priſoners of War, or the 
Heads of their Enemies. The King cauſes as a perpe- 
tual remembrance of all his predeceſſors to beat and 
wound the beſt beloved of all his Children with the ſame 
Weapons wherewith they had been kill'd in former 
times, to the end that by renewing the Wound, their 
Death ſhould be lamented a freſh... 

The King and his Nation being aſſembled on theſe 


Occaſions, a Feaſt is prepared, and the Indian who is 


authoriſed to wound- the Kings Son, runs about the 
Houſe like a diſtracted Perſon crying and making a molt 


þidious noiſe all the time with the Weapon in his Hand, 


wherewith 
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wherewith he wounds the Kings Son, this he performs 
three ſeveral times, during which interval he preſents the 
King with Victuals or Caſſena, and it is very ſtrange to 
ſee the Judian that is thus ſtruck never offers to ſtir till 
he is wounded the third time, after which he falls down 
backwards ſtreaching out his Arms and Legs as if he 
had been ready to expire, then the reſt of the Kings Sons 
and Daughters, together with the Mother and vaſt 
Numbers of Women and Girls fall at his Feet and La- 
ment and Cry molt bitterly ; during this time the King 
and his retinue are Feaſting, yet with ſuch profound ſi- 
lence for ſome Hours, that not one Word, or even a 
Whiſper is to be heard amongſt them, after this manner 
they continue till Night, which ends 1n Singing, Danc- 
ing, and the greateſt joy imaginable. - 

The Sapona Indians live at the Weſt branch of Cape 
Fear, or Clarendon River, which is very beautiful, and 
has good Land about it; it is five or ſix Days _ 
over the Mountains to go to the Sourh-Sea, Theſe 
Mountains are very Barren, with abundance of Rocks 
and Marble, but no Fowl or Water are to be found in 
theſe Parts. The Indians reſiding here are very power- 
full, but ſeldom make viſits amongſt us except it be their 
Traders who bring us Skins and Furs. 

The Toteras are neighbouring Indians to the Saponat, 

and live Weft-ward in the Mountains; I have been in- 
formed by ſome of them that Trade among the Euro- 
pears, that they have Bazoar-ſtone, bur I never ſaw any 
of it whilſt I was in thoſe parts. 
The Keyawees live likewiſe on a Branch of Cape Fear 
River which lies to the North-weſt. The Lands here 
are very Fertile and in many places abounding with 
Rocks of ſeveral forts of Stones, ſuch as Lime-ſtone, Mar- 
lie, and the like. . oh 
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I have frequently convers'd with their DoBors, who 


are in great requeſt and eſteem amongſt them, they told 
me of many great cures that they have performed, but 
woud never diſcover any thing of what they knew, or 
by what Herbs or plants they perfected them, notwith- 
ſtanding I importun'd them and even offered rewards, 
Theſe Savages in general being a very wary People, 
ſeldom or never revealing any of their ſecrets to the Eu- 
ropeans, yet are willing to aſſiſt them in any Indian diſ- 
order that ſhould afflict them, as in the biting of Swakes 
or any other mis fortune of that Nature wherein they have 
any Knowledge, but as to European Diſorders they are 
entire Scrangers, which moſt commonly prove fatal 
amongſt them. 

The Indians in Carolina have no Fences to part each 
others Lots in their Corn- Fields, but every Man knows 
his own proportion, and it ſcarce ever happens that they 
rob one another of ſo much as an Ear of Corn; which 
if any is found to doy he is ſentenced by the Elders to 
Work and plant for him that was Robb#g, till he is fully 
recompenc'd for all the damage or loſs he has ſuſtaind in 
his Corn-Field; this is very punQually performed, and 
the 'Thief held in diſgrace that ſteals from any of his 
Friends or the Nation he belongs to. 

Wen theſe Savages live near the Waters they frequent 
the Rivers in Surmmer-time very much where both Men 
and Women often in a Day goin naked to waſh them- 
ſelves, not both Sexes together, yet this is not our of 
any point of modeſty, that being a virtue or qualifi- 


cation that is very little regarded or make uſe of amongſt | 


theſe People. | 
Theſe Indians generally are the beſt marks Men with 
Guns that are to be met with in moſt parts of the World, 
and commonly kill what they Shoot at with a 7 
Ball; 
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Ball; this is principally owing to the ſteadineſs in their 
Limbs and the ſharp Sight with which they are cudurd- 
They take a great deal of pains when they buy a Gun 
firſt, ro find our if it has any fault in the Barrel, which 
they generally rake out of the ſtock and cut a Notch in 
a Tree whete they make it ſtreight, if there be occaſion, 
and after ſhoot ſeveral times at markes, that they may 
be acquainted with its faults and perfections, this tney 
do before they go to kill Deer, or any other kind of Game 
chat is to be met with as they hunt in Woods. It is re- 
markable in them that they will ſeldom ſtir or go abroad 
into the Woods to Hunt before the Sun is an Hour or 
two heigh, and hath exhaled moſt part of the Dew from. 
the Earth, then are they indefatigable in walking from 
Morning till Night in purſuit of their Game. When 
they are Traveling in the Woods together, they always 
keep a Conſtant Pace, neither will they ſtride over a Tree 
thar lyes croſs a path in their way, but always go 
round it, which is a quite contrary cuſtom to the Euro- 
zeans, but for what reaſon the IJadians uſe this Ceremo- 
ny I never cou'd learn, though I have frequently im- 
rortuned them on that Head. And what is worthy of 
Obſervation is, that none of the Iadians in North- Carolina 
ate to be met with Left Handed; whether this be ow- 
ing to their method of Nurſing, or otherwiſe, I can- 
not account for. When ever they cut with a Knite, 
they alway turn the Edge towards themſelves, whereas 
the Europeans cut and Whittle from them. 

Before the Arrival of the Europeans in theſe parts of 
America, theſe Savages not knowing the uſe of Steel 
and Flints, they got their fire from Sticks, which by ve- 
nement colliſion or rubbing together kindle and take fire, 
This method they will ſometimes practice even now 
when it has happen'd through rainy Weather, or ſome 
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other accident, that they have wet their Spank, or Touch- 
wood, which is à ſort of ſoft Corkey ſubſtance, generally 
ot a.Cinamon Ccolqur, and grows in the Concave or hollow 
part of an Oak, Hickory, and ſeveral other ſorts of Wood, 
which they dig out with an Ax as they have occaſion. 
It is in great plenty in Carolina, and is always kept by 
the Europeans and Indians inſttad of Toxch-wood and Tex- 
der, both which it exceeds; 

It is very ſurprizing to find ſo many different Lan- 
guages amongſt them as there are, there being few Na- 
tions that underſtand each other. Bur I believe tbe 
principal reaſon of this great difference and confuſion of 
Languages as are to be met with amongſt them, is ow- 
ing to theſe People ſeldom or never converſing with any 
Nation but their own. And I have often obſerved ſe- 
veral of the Indians with whom 1 have been acquainted 
aud freely converſed with at Bath and Edentoun, that 
when I chanc'd to meet them in the Woods, they wou'd 
not ſpeak one Word of Engliſh (which they could do to- 


lerably well) but would either anſwer me in their own | 


Language or by ſigns; the reaſon whereof I coud never 
underſtand, though I made all the ſtrict enquiry I could, 
Theſe differencs in their Languages cauſe Jealonſies 
and fears amongſt them, which often occaſion Wars, 
wherein they deſtroy each other; otherwiſe the Chriſti- 
ans had not in all probability ſettled themſelves fo cafily 
as they have done, had theſe tribes of Savages united 
themſelves into one People, or general intereſt, or were 
they ſo but every hundred Miles together. In ſhort, 
they are a ſtrange fort of People under their preſent 
Circumſtances, and have ſuch odd and uncouth ways in 


their management and courſe of living, that it ſeems 2 | 

miracle to us how they bring about their deſigns as they } 

do, when their ways are commonly quite contraty to 
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ours. I am perſwaded that were it not for the continu- 
al Wars they have amongſt themſelves, they wou'd enjoy 
the happieſt ſtate in this World of all Mankind, being 
neither Slaves to Riches or Grandure, which bewitches 
the greatelt part of the World, and occaſions daily care 
and trouble in thoſe that are thus in Love with it, which 
theſe Savages are entirely tree trom 

Drunkeneſs and ſeveral other Vices were intirely un- 
known to them before the Arrival of the Chriflians a- 
mongſt them, and Swearing, their Language cannot ex- 
preſs, yet thoſe that learn Engliſb ſoon learn that faſhion- 
able vice of Swearing, and it is generally the firſt thing 
they can talk, hearing thoſe vile and abominable expre- 
ſions ſo often repeated by the Europeans. The many 
Vices they {ce and hear daily practiſed by the Chriſtians, 
have in a great meaſure perverted theſe miſerable Creatures, 
that they never deſire to be inſtructed in the light of the 
Goſpel, but rather look upon us as a more unworthy race 
of People than themſelves; that at this very Day they 
are no nearer Chriftianity (in all appearance) than they 
were at the firſt diſcovery made by the Chriſtians of this 
part of the World. Yet it is moſt certain, that they have 
ſeveral abominable vices amongſt them, which no doubt 
they might be brought off, if the Europeans woud ſhow 
thoſe good examples of Virtue, Picty, and Morality, 
which are eſſentially neceſſary for every Chriſtian to do and 
practice. They have likewiſe ſeveral good Qualities a- 
mongſt them, and are very Hoſpitable and fond of the 
Europeans, who generally look upon them with all the 
diſdain immaginable, and very often return ill Offices 
for their gratitude. 

They have a ſtrange and odd Cuſtom amongſt them in 
making offerings of their firſt Fruits, and likewiſc 
throwing the firſt Bit or Spoonful of every Mail they 
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fir down to, into the Aſhes near the Fire, and all the rea- 
Jon they. give for ſo doing is, that it is the ſame to them 
as the pulling of our Hats and talking when we go to 
Victuals is to us. The Indians in Carolina call Rum and 
|Phy/ick by the ſame Name, and the realon they give i: 
becauſe Rum makes People ſick, as if they had taken any 
Phyſical or Poyſonous Plant, notwithſtanding they can- 
not forbear drinking it to exceſs, when they can by any 
means purchaſe it or any other Spiritous Liquor. 

They are a craving People, and if you give them any 
thing by way of Preſent, they imagine that it oblipes 
you to give them another, and ſo on, until you have 
given them all you have; ſo inſatiable and unreaſonable 
are they in their Demands, that they have no bounds to 
chem. It they give any thing as a Preſent, it is with a 


View to receive twice the Value, for they have no co 


Jideration that you ſhall want or have any occaſion for 


thoſe things you give them; for their way of Living is 


Jo contrary to ours, that neither we nor they can fathom 
one anothers Deſigns or Methods. | 


They ſer the leaſt value upon Time of any People in 


the World, for if they are going out to Hunt, Fiſh, or 
any other indifferent Buſineſs, you may keep them 28 
Jong as you pleaſe, provided you entertain them in Dil- 
courſe, and ſeem pleaſed with their Company; yet no 
People are more expeditious and ſafer Meſſengers than 
they, when any extraordinary Buſineſs that they are ſent 
about requires it. 


The Indian Women's Work in this Province is gene- 
nerally to dreſs their Victuals for the whole Family, and 


make Mats, Baskets, Girdles of Poſſum's Hair, and ſuch 
like things, which they commonly ſell to the Europeans, 


The Mats they make are of Ruſbes, about five Feet broad, | 
and two-Fathom long, ſowed double, whereby they be- 
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come very commodious to lay under our Beds, or to ſleep 
upon in the Summer Seaton in the Day, and for our Slaves 
at Night. There are other Mats made of Flags, which 
the Tuskeruro Indians make and ſell to the Planters. The 


Basket, our neighbouring Indians make are all of a very 


tine ſort of Bullruſbes, and ſometimes of Silk-graſs, which 
they work with the figures of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and 
the like; in theſe they carry ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, Flow- 
ers, and many other chings of that nature, which they 
either ſell or make Preſents of to the Chriſtians. The 
Savage Iudians who live a great way from the Chriftians, 
make both their Baskets or Mats of ſplit Reeds, which 
are exceeding neat and handſome, being made only of 
the outward ſhining part ot the Cane; with theſe I have 
leen Mats, Baskets, and Dreſſing Boxes, very artificially 
done, they fell theſe to the Planters when they come 
down amongſt them to diſpoſe of their Deer-Skins, Furs, 
and other Commodities. 

The Indians that live near the Chriſtians frequently Buy 
or rather Barter Deer-Skins and other Commodities for 
Rum, which they carry to the Indians that live Weſtward 
on this and the other ſide of the Mountains, who never 


knew what it was *till within theſe few Years: This 


Liquor they carry in Rundlets for many hundred Miles, 
but ſometimes they cannot forbear breaking their Cargo 
in their Journics, and fit down in the Woods and drink 
it all up; then they begin to Hollew and Shout after 
ſuch a manner, that the moſt diſtracted Perſons can 
ſcarce be compared to them. When they happen to car- 
ry it ſafe (which they ſeldom do without drinking ſome 
part of it, which they ſapply by filling up the Veſſel 
with Water) and come amongſt the Indian Towns ; thoſe 
that buy the Rum of them have ſo many Mouthfulls for 


a Deer-Skin, they never uſe or have any other kind of 
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Meaſure at preſent : for this purpoſe the Buyer always 
makes choiſe of his Man who hath generally the wideſt 
Mouth, whom he brings with him to the Place where it 
is to be diſpoſed of, with a Bowl to put it in. 

The Indian Merchant, or Seller, looks very narrowly 
to the Man's Mouth that meaſures it, tor fear he ſhould 
ſwallow any down, either throngh wilfulneſs, or o- 
therwiſe, which it he ſhould happen to do, the Mer- 
chant or ſome ot his Party do not ſcruple immediately 
to knock the fellow down, exclaiming at the ſame time 
againſt him for falſe Meaſure, fo that the Buyer is obliged 
to get another Mouth Piece to meaſure it by; moſt cer- 
rain it is, that the Indians have not ſuch puny Palates 
(as many of the Europeans have) other wiſe a, would 
find out ſome decent Method or other to meaſure their 
Liquor. This way of Trading muſt not only ſeem 
ſtrange, but very diverting to the European SpeRators, 
to ſee ſo much Quarreling and Controverly, as frequently 
happens in this new and uncommon way of Dealing or | 
meaſuring Rum. 

The Indian King is the Ruler of the Nation he be- 
jongs to, and has others under him to aſſiſt him, as his 
Tar Captains and Counſellors, who are choſen out of the 
moſt ancient and wiſe Men of his Nation. Theſe he 
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his Opinion freely as he thinks proper, yet he that has 
the moſt Voices, or in ſumming up what hath been of- | 
fered, and is found to be the moſt reaſonable, that they I} 
make uſe of without Jars or Wrangling,and put it in exe- uf 
cution the firſt Opporttunity that offers; theſe being a lt 
People that diſcharge their Duty with all the integrity {4 
and juſtice immaginable ; every town amongſt them has 
2 Ruler or Governor over it, yet the King is abſolute [1 
over his whole Nation. } 
The Succeflion falls not directly to the King's Son, but 
to his Siſters, which is a ſure way to prevent Impoſtures 
in the Succeſſion. They ſometimes poyſon the Heir 
that they do not approve of, or judge incapable not to 
govern them. The King himſelf is commonly the chief 
Perſon concerned in this wicked and abominable Practice. 
The Indiaus are fo well acquainted with the Poyſons 
that this Country produces, that they have been known 
to poyſon whole Families, and moſt part of the Town ; 
and it is certain, that they can poyſon a running Spring 
or Fountain of Water, that whoever drinks thereof, will 
ſoon after infallibly dye. When the Offender is diſgover- 
ed, his own Relations urge for his being put to death, 
whom nothing will appeaſe but the moſt cruel Tortures 
Imagination can invent, and theſe executed in the moſt 
publick manner that is poſſible for ſuch a Tragical Scene 
to be ated, fo great is their abhorrence of ſuch wicked 
Practices. All the Nations to whom the Offender be- 
longs, and the other Nations in Peace with them wirh- 
in a hundred Miles or more ( if it be poſſible to ac- 
quaint them) are ſummoned to come and appear at ſuch _ 
2 Time and Place, to ſee and rejoyce at the 'Torments 
and Death of ſuch a Perſon, who is the common and 
profeſſed Enemy to all the friendly IJadians thereabouts, 
who now lies under the Condemnation of the whole 
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Nation, and accordingly is to be put to Death at ſuch a 
time as they prefix. 
Upon this Summons or Notice, all that are able ap- 


pear from all the adjacent parts, with all the Joy ima- 


ginable, as if they were going to celebrate ſome Flay or 
other Diverſion for the Eutertainment of the whol: Com- 
pany. Art this Mecting they generally have a Fealtpre- 
pared before they begin the Execution of the Criminal, 
which they perform in the manner following: They 
bring the Priſoner to the place appointed tor his Exc- 
cution, where he is ſet down upon the Ground, all the 
Company get about him, and there is not one ſortow- 
ful or dejected Countenance to be ſcen amongſt them 
Every thing being thus prepared, the Perſon appointed 
to be chict Executioner takes a Knite, and bids the 
Criminal hold out his Hands, which he does, then ano- 
ther cuts the Skin round the Wriſt, which is drawn 
off like a Glove, and flead off at the Fingers end, break 
his Joints and Bones with great Clubs, and buffet and 
torment him, *cill ſome violent Blow puts an end to his 
wretched Life: They burn him to Aſhes, which they 
carefuly gather and throw down the Rivers, as un- 
worthy that the Earth ſhould contain them, 

As ſoon as this tragical Scene is over, they begin 
their Feaſt, and eat and drink cheartully, repeating all 
the Actions of the Tormenters, with the Priſoners be- 
haviour during his 'Tortures; thus they ſpend the 
Night in one continued Scene of Mirth and Jollity, in 
having put to Death the common Enemy of their Na- 


and all the others in Friendſhip with them. 


Age Accuſations are often wrongfully laid againſt 
<n*tonfferoes, or a great Man they have a mind to get 
7 39 that has more Courage and Conduct than his 
M «king Kings, or War Captains; it is rho they 
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alledge the Practice of Poyſoning Indians againſt him, 
and make a tchearſal of every Perion that died for a 
Year or two, and give out they were poyloned by ſuch 
an Indian; this Report being once ſpread abroad, ſtirs 
up all the Relations of the deccaled againſt rhe {« Per- 
ſon ; by ſuch means they take an advantage agiinit him 
and he is preſcntly put to deain, 

They are very reſerved and politick un theſe Affairs, 
and will attend a long time with a great deal of Pati- 
znce to bring about their deſigns, theſe People ocing ne- 
ver impaticnt or over halty in executing any of their de- 
ſigns of revenge ; yet they never forget injuries one 
by their Enemies, but always take a proper time co ac- 
compliſh them, for they will endure a great many Mis- 
fortunes, Loſſes, and Diſappointments without ever 
ſhowing themſelves vexed or uneaſy at them. - 

If at any time they go by Water, and there happens 
a Head or contrary Wind, they never fret, or make them 
ſelves uneaſy as the Europeans are molt ſubje& to do; 
and let what troubles or mistortunes ſa ever attend them 
they never ſeem to relent, but carry it off with as much 
reſolution as any People upon Earth. Neither are they 
guilty of that vice ſo common amongſt the Europeans of 
enrying each others happineſs, becauſe their ſtation is 
not equal or above their Neighbours: Of this Sin I ne- 
ver knew an example amongſt them, though they are 2 
People that ſet as great a value upon themſelves as any 
ſort of Men in the World, upon which account they 
find ſomething valuable in themfclves above Riches or 
Grandute. | | 

Thus he that is a good Warriour is the proudeſt cre- 
ature living, and he that is an expert Hunter is eſteem'd 
very much by the People and himſelf; yet all theſe are 
natural virtues or Gifts and not Riches, which are as 
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often in the poſſeſſion of a Fool as a wiſe Man. Scyerg! 
of them are poſſeſsd of great Quantities of Deer, and 
Bever Skins, Wampum, Amunition, and many other things 
which are eſteemed Riches amongſt them, yet ſuch an 
Indian 1s no more eſteemed or regarded by them than 
any ordinary Fellow, provided he has no Perſonal En- 
dowments, which are the only Ornaments and Perfecti- 
ons that muſt gain him credit and eſteem amongſt theſe 
People, fora great dealer amongſt them is no otherwile 
valued or reſpected, than a Man that {trains his Wits, 
and fatigues himſelf to furniſh others with neceſſaries 
of Life. | 

There is ſomething ſurprizingly undaunted fin their 


vnn 


Behaviour when they are taken Captives, and expect to 
die after the moſt miſerable and tormenting manner that 


Savages can invent againſt ſuch unfortunate Creatures, as 
happen to be their Priſoners ; for at the very approach 
of Death they are obſerv'd to ſing, and ſhew the great- 
eſt reſolution and bravery of any People in the World 
having no dread or fear to dic ; for they know by in- 
ſtin& of Nature, and daily Experience, that all things 
living are ſubje& to Death, wherefore they have that 
great and noble gift ro ſubmit to every thing that hap- 
| pens, with the greateſt reſignation imaginable, and value 
nothing that attacks them in this Life. 

They are never fearful in the Night, neither do the 
thoughts or dread of Spirits ever give them the leaſt 
trouble, ſuch as the Hobgoblins and Bug-bears, the Appre- 
henſions of which we ſuck in in our Infancy from Nut- 
ſes and Servants, who ſugeſt to us, ſtrange and Idle 
Tales of Fairies and Witches, which make ſuch impr- 
eſſions on us in our tender Years, that at maturity we 
are moſt commonly afraid of our own Shaddows, and 
carry Pigmie-ſouls in Gian: bodies ever after, by which 

means 
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means we are ſo much depriv'd of reaſon and unman'd, 
that we are never afterwards able to be Maſters of 
half the Courage and Bravery nature deſigned for us, 
whilſt we remain in this World. Several inſtances where- 
of are daily to be met with amongſt us, which I omit 
as being Foreign to what we treat of. Not but that 


the Indians have as many lying Stories of Spirits and 


Conjurers as any People; but tliey never tell them with 
that diſadvantage, or after that trightful manner, that 
the Europeans are ſubject to inform their Children. The 
old Men amongſt them bring themſelves into very great 
eſteem by making the others believe their familiarity 
with Devils and Spirits, and what great advantage they 
have thereby, which if it once gain credit amongſt them, 
they are ever afterwards held in the greateſt reſpe& and 
veneration imaginable ; and whatever they impoſe upon 
theſe People for the future is received as certain Truths. 
Some of them are ſo very poor, that they have no 
manner of Cloaths, only a Belt and wad of Moſs, to 
cover their Nakedneſs; theſe arc ſuch as are lazy, or 
will not Work or Hunt, and are given to Gaming and 
Drunkeneſs ; yet theſe get Victuals as well as the reſt, 
becauſe that is in common amongſt them all : If they 
are caught in Theft amongſt themſelves, the Offfender 
is made a Slave until ſuch time as he makes full ſatis- 
faction to the Injured Perſon; but to ſteal from the 
Chriſtians they reckon no Crime, nor think any harm in 
lo doing; notwithſtanding they are ſeldom guilty of this 
Vice amongſt themſelves or the Chr;ſtians. | 
The Indians (as I obſerv'd before) are indefatigable 
and expert Travellers in the Woods, and though they 
have not the uſe of our artificial Compaſs to guide them, 
yet they are never ata loſs to find their way, and let 
them be in never ſo great a Wilderneſs, they underſtand 
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the North Point perfectly well, the principle Guide they 
Have to inſtruct them, being altogether Natural, which 
is a ſhort Moſs that grows on ſome Trees exactly on the 
North fide thereof. 
They have likewiſe Names for eight of the thirty 
two Points, and call the Winds by their ſeveral Names 
as we do, but indeed more properly; for the North. Me 
Wind they call the cold Wind, the North. Eaſt, the we: 
ina, the South, the warm Wind, and ſo agreeably of the 
reſt, according to what Weather is produced by cach 
of them. | 8 | | 
"I nequently happens that they have large Rivers o; 
Lakes to pals over, and if the Weather be ſo foggy, az 
it ſometimes happens, eſpecially in the Spring and fall o- 
ehe Leaf, that they cannot ſee what Courſe to ſteer, in 
this caſe, they being on one ſide of the River or Lake, they 
know what courſe ſuch a Place (which they intend for) 
bears from them: Their Method in ſuch caſes is this, 
They get a great many Sticks and Chunks of Wood in their 
Canoe, and ſet off directly for their intended Port, and 
as they proceed, they keep throwing over Board a piece 
of Wood, which directs them; for by ſecing how the 
Stick beats from the Sterne of the Canoe, they obſerve to 
keep right aft; this is their Compaſs, by which they will 
go over a Water of ten or twenty Leagues broad. 
They know the Head of any River, though five, ſix, 
or ſeven hundred Miles off, although they were never 
there before, as is often proved by their appointing to 
meet on the Head of ſuch or ſuch a River, where per- 
haps noc one of them ever had been, yet they ſhall ren- 
dezvous there exactly at the time prefixed. If they meet 
with any Oobſtructions in their Journey, they leave cer- 
tain Maiks in the way, that thaſe who come after them 
yl poderfiand how many have paſled before them, aad 
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which way they are gone. It is not to be imagined 
how they will trace and find out each other in theſe ſo- 


litary and deſolate Woods and Deſarts, where there are 


no Roads to guide, or any humane Creature to tell the 
way. They arc alſo very expeditious in finding out the 
Negroes that frequently run away from their Maſters in- 
to the Woods, where they commit many outrages againſt 
the Chriſtians, as it happened in Virginia not long ſince, 
where above three Hundred joined together, and did a 
great deal of Miſchief in that Province before they were 
luppreſſed. The Indian Kings are ſent for on theſe Oc- 
cations, who {oon find our their Haunts, and commonly 
kill many of them whenever they are ſent in purſuit at- 
ter them, for they never ceaſe purſuing till they deſtroy 
or hunt them out of the Woods: this they will do in 
the tenth part of the Time that the Europeans could do. 
Theſe Negroes whenever they find the Indians in purſuit 
of them, they return, and chuſe rather to ſubmit to the 
Chriſtians, whom they have 1njured, than fall into the 
Hands of the others, who have a natural averſion to the 
Negroes, and take Pleaſure in putting them to the moſt 
exquiſite Torments, when ever they find them thus in the 
Woods, being allowed ſo to do by the Chriftians. 

I ſaw-four and twenty of theſe Negroes hanged in Vir- 
ginia, for conſpiring againſt their Maſters, who had 
taken SanAuary in the Woods for ſome time before they 
were diſcovered, or hunted out by the Indians, who ate 
very ſerviceable to the Chriſtians in thoſe Parts, and 
many other Provinces in the hands of the Engliſh. 

Another Inſtance of this Nature happened not many 
Years ago in this Province; ſome of our neighbouring 
Indians made their Complaint to the Governor, that two 
Indians from the Mountains came to their Town when 
they were abroad, and had taken one of their Wives by 
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ſurprize, and cartied her away ; the Governor deſired 
them immediately to purſue them, and if it were poſſible 
to recover the Woman, which cwo of thew accor-.ingly 
did: In travelling ſome Days, they brought back the 
Woman, and the Skins of the Heads of their Enemies; 
though they had been three Days gone off with the Wo- 
man betore the others purſued them ; how they could 
diſcover which way they went, in thoſe Woods and 
Deſarts, is not a little ſurprizing, and few or none can 
account for but themſelves. 

In their War Expeditons they have certain Hiero- 
glyphicks, whereby each Party inform the other of the ſuc- 
ceſs or lofles they have met with; all which is ſo exactly 
performed by their Sylvan Marks and Characters, that 
they are never at a loſs to underſtand one another, yet 
there never were found any Letters among the People in 
this Province, and I am perſuaded that there are neither 
Letters or Learning to be met with amongſt any of the 
the Natives in all America. 

It is admirable to ſee how exactly they will draw Maps 


of all the Rivers, Towns, Mountains, and Roads, or 


what you ſhall esquire of them, which may be drawa 
by their Directions, and come to a {mall matter of La- 
titude, reckoning by the Days Journies. Theſe Map: 
they will draw in the Aſhes of the Fire, and ſometimes 
on a Mat or piece of Bark. t 

I have like wiſe ſeen a Pen put ints one of their Hands, 
wherewith he has not only drawn the Rivers, Bays, and 
other parts of this Country, but likewiſe has imitated 
the Hand Writing of thoſe in Cowpany very nicely, but 
whenever they make theſe Diſcoveries to us, we mult 
be very much in their Favour, otherwiſe they will not 
ſhow you any thing they do or know. | 
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There are ſevetal ſorts of rich Mines in this Country, 
ſome of which the Indians are well acquainted with, 
and particularly one, whereof they make Bullets for their 
Guns to ſhoot Deer and other Game: I have ſeen ſome 
of this Oar with them, which is Lead, and of the rich- 
eſt ſort, but they will not diſcover to us where they get 
it, eſpecially if it be near their hunting Quarters ; for, 
they ſay, it is this Metal the Europeans ſo much covet 
(as they do their Peak and Ronoał) which if they ſhould 
diſcover to the Chriſtians, they would ſettle near them, 
and ſo deprive them of the beſt hunting Matches they 
have, as they have already done where they are ſettled or 
inhabited; ſo that by that Means they ſhall be driven 
out of their Country to ſome unknown parts to live, 
hunt, and get their Bread in. 

Theſe are the Reaſons that they give for not diſcover- 
ing what they know of this Nature. But amongſt the 
Chriſtians there have been few or no Enquiries made at 
preſent, but what were diſcovered by Chance; yet I 
am ſatisfied that the Mines and Minerals that this 
Country produces are extraordinary good and valuable, 
ſeveral Pieces whereof are daily to be ſeen amongſt them, 
who make no other uſe of it than what I have already 
mentioned. 2 | 

The principal Reaſon of our want of Knowledge in 
the Mines and Minerals, and many other valuable Se- 
erets in Nature that are produced in this part of the 
World (as the Spaniards are with theirs) is for want of 
Encouragement amongſt us; for I am certain were ſuch 
an Affair managed and carried on by a Company of 
Wealthy Members, they would not only find their Ac- 
count in ſo advantagious an Undertaking, but likewiſe 
be a great Means to enrich the Britiþ Monarchy. This 
I teſtifie from the Knowledge and Diſcovery # fone 
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Mines that were made known to me during my ſtay in 
that Country, which I ſhall be ready to diſcover when 
ever there is juſt Encouragement given. Such a benefi- 
eial Undertaking might be carried on very cheap in this 
Country, where there is not only the benefit of a fine 
healthful Climate, and all manner of Neceſſaries for Life 
in great plenty, but likewiſe all other Conveniencies pro- 
per for carrying on ſuch an Affair, to be had ia it. I 
coud ſay a great deal more on this Head, having travel- 
led in ſeveral parts of this Province to make the beſt 
diſcoverys I poſſibly cou'd of the valuable produce of the 
Country. | 

As for 1ron-Mine, it is no where better and in greater 
plenty, yet there is none of it Manufactured at preſent. 


I will juſt mention one thing more about the Mines, 


which I had like to have forgot: Not many Years age 


an I«dian came privately to ſome of the Planters in this 


Province, and told them he wou'd diſcover 2 Mine for 
ſome ſmall gratuity, but at the ſame time conjured them 
to Secrecy, for if it were known to his Nation, they 
woud put him to Death, and likewiſe that he never 
durſt come amongſt them the Second time for fear ot be- 
ing diſcovered by his Country-men. Things being 2 
greed upon, the Indian brings them to the Mine, and 
deſired that they wou'd take particular care to remem- 
ber and find out the place again, and immediatly left 
them, and retired into the Woods; with tranſports of 
Joy they returne home, bringing ſome of the Oar with 
them, which was a very rich Copper-Mine, for I have 
ſeen both the Oar and ſome of it that was Smelted, 
but when they had prepared all things neceſſary ts 
dig and ſearch for it, yet they cou'd never find out the 
place again, or meet with the Indian afterwards. 
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When they are diſpoſed to hunt in the Woods, they 
generally go out in great Numbers together, aud (ever al 
Days Journies from home. They always bean theſe 
Hunting matches at the approach of Winter, W. en the 
Leaves, are fallen from the Trees, and become dry, or 
when Skins and Furs are beſt in Seaſon. It is then the 
burn the Woods, by ſetting fire to the wither'd Leaves, 
Bent, and dry Graſs, which they do with matches m de 
of the Black Moſs that hangs on the Trees, WhI 1 is 
ſometimes above ſix Feet loug, This Moſs when acad 
becomes black (though of an Aſh colour before) and 
will then hold Fire as well as the belt Match in Europe, 
In places where this Moſs is not to be found as towards 
the Mountains and Heads of the Rivers) they make 
Lentels of the Bark of Cypreſs, which ſerves as well. 

Thus they frequently leave their Houles and retire in- 
to the Woods for four or five Months rogether, viz, 
November, December, January, February, and March, at 
which time the Skins are in Seaſon, and ſet Fire to 
the Woods for many Miles together to drive out the 
Deer and other Game into ſmall Necks of Lands, and 


other places where they fix their Guards, by which 


means they kill and deſtroy what they pleaſe, eſpecially 
ſuch as ſtrive ro eſcape the Fire and get through the 
paſſes they have made for that purpoſe. 

In theſe Hunting matches they bring their Wives and 
Miſtreſſes along with them, where they eat ſeveral kinds 
of Fruits which that Country produces, and live in all 
the Mirth and Jolity that it is poſſible for ſuch People 
to entertain themſelves with. It is in theſe Hunting 
matches they get their complement of Deer-Skins, Furs, 
and many other commodities to trade with the Chriſtiaus, 
the Deer- Skins being in Seaſon here in Winter, which 
b contrary in England and Ireland; moſt of all their 
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ſmall Game they kill with their Bows and Arrows 
ſuch as Geeſe, Turkeys, Ducks, and various kinds of wild 
Beaſts, as Raccoons, Foſſums, Squirrels, and ſeveral other 
ſorts of Vermine, judging it not worth throwing Pow. 
der and Shot after them. 

The wild Turkeys being very plenty in North-Carolina, 
eſpecially in the Oak Lands, as moſt of it is that lies any 
diftance backwards; ſome of theſe they Roaſt or Boyl, 
others they Barbecue and cat with Bears-greaſe, this is 
accounted amongſt them a good Diſh; and indeed I do 
not doubt but it is for the Bears-greaſe (as ſaid before) 
is the ſweeteſt and leaſt offenſive to the Stomach ot any 
Fat of Animals yet known in America; and I am ye; 
certain, that the Turkeys are Fat, and exceeding good 
eating, if well dreſs'd. 

The Men never beat their Corn to make Bread, that 
is the Women's Work, and eſpecially the Girls, where 
yen ſhall fee four ot them beating with long Peſtil; 
in a narrow wooden Mortar, and every one keeping hc: 
ſiroke ſo exactly, that it is worthy of admiration, and 
curious to behold them when they are thus at Work; 
for theſe Indians have no manner of Mills, or any other 
way to make their Meal but with Mertars.. 

Their Cookery continues from Morning till Night, 
dreſſing their Veniſon atter different Methods, according 
to each one's Fancy, this being the Women's bulinels : 
The Hurting makes them Hungry, and they are a Peo- 
ple that eat very often, and frequently get up at Mid- 
night, and other unſeaſonable Hours to eat and ſatis- 
fie their craving Appetites, notwithſtanding you ſhall 
never ſee any of them Corpulent or Far, 

They plant ſeveral ſorts of Pulſe, part of which they 
eat green in the Summer, keeping ſufficient quantities 
for their I inter Provition ; this they carry with them to 
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cat in thꝛir Hunting Matches. The ſmall Red Peaſe 
are rery common with them, and ſeveral other ſorts, 
which they boyle with their Meat, or with Pigeon's or 
Gear's Fat; this Food makes them break Wind back- 
wards, which the Men frequently do, ſeem well pleaſ- 
ed, and laugh heartily, being accounted no Ill Manners 
zmongit them; but the Women are ſeldom known to 
be guilty of that indecent Cuſtom. 

At their ſetting out either for War or Peace, or upon 
any other extraordinary Expedition, there are ſeveral For- 
malities amongſt them, and they whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
attend their hunting Camp, ate generally thoſe that are 
not good or expert Hunters, therefore are employed to 
carry Burthens, to get Bark for their Cabins, and all 
other ſetviſe Work, like wiſe to go too and fro to their 
Towns, and bring News to the old People (whom they 
leave behind) of their Succeſs and Welfare. 

The Women are likewiſe obliged to carry their Loads 
of Grain and other Proviſions with them to theſe ran- 
dez vous, and provide Fire wood to dreſs Victuals; for a 
good Hunter or Warrior, in theſe Expeditions is em- 
dloyed in no other Buſineſs than the Affairs of Game or 
Battle. The great quantities of Fruit that they dry in 
the Summer over Fires and Hurdles, and in the Sun, are 
zt theſe times brought into the Field; as are alſo the 
Cakes and Ouiddenies of Peaches ; with this Fruit and 
the Bil-berries dried, they ftew and make fruit Bread 
and Cakes, and have varicty of other ſorts of Fruits 
preſerved, which are brought out upon theſe occaſions. 

In ſome parts of this Province, eſpecially near the 
Mountains, and amongſt the Indians in thoſe Places, 
they have ſeveral hundred Gallons of Pigeoz's Oil or Fat, 
which they preſerve for their Winter Stores, uſing it 
with their Pulſe, Roots, and Bread, as we do Butter : 
R 5 : Theſe 
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Theſe Fowl are ſo plenty, that Millions of them are ſeen 
in Flocks in a Day, they ſometimes break large Boughs 
of the Pine, and other Trees whereon they perch or rooſt 
at Night, making the Ground as white as Snow with 
their Dung, and deſtroying every Herb or {mall Plan: 
where it falls, being in ſome Places above half a Foot 
deep. The Indians take a Light of Pitch-Pine in one 
Haid, a long Pole in the other, and go into the Woods 
at Night where they are, and kill thouſands of them 
by knocking them off the Trees; this is always done 
in the Winter, at which time they appear in Floeks. 
Thus they remain in theſe hunting Camps all the Min- 
ter, and part of the Spring, till ſuch time as the Seaſon 


approaches for planting their Maze, Pulſe, and other | 


ruits, In theſe Quarters at ſpare Hours, they make 
Bazkets and Mats to lie upon, and thoſe that are not ex- 
traordinary Hunters, make Bowls, Difhes and Spoons, 
of Gum- Mood and Tulip-Tree. Others where they find a 
Vein of White Clay fit for their Purpoſe, make Tobacea 
Pipes, and ſeveral other things, which are often tranſ- 
ported and bartered with other Indians that have plenty 
of Deer Skins, or ſuch Commodities as they have occa- 
fion for. They buy with theſe Manufactures, their 
Raw Skins with the Hair on, which our Neighbouring 
Indians bring to their Towns, and in the Summer make 
their Slaves and bad Hunters dreſs them; the Winter 
Sun being not ſtrong enough to dry them; thoſe that 
are dried in their Cabins are black with the Zight-wod 
Smoak, which they commonly burn. 


Their way of drefling their Skins is by ſoaking them 
in Water; they get the Hair oft with an Inſtrument 
made of the Bone of a Deer's Foot (ſome uſe a ſort of 
tron Drawing Knife, which they purchaſe from the Eu- 
ropeans) after the Hair is take off, they diſſolye gon 
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Brains (which they have made into Cakes and baked in 
the Embers) in a Bowl of Water, where they ſoak and 
rub the Skins till they have ſucked up all the Water, 
then they dry them gently, and keep continually work- 
ing them with an Oyſter bell, or ſome ſuch thing to ſcrape 
withal *rill they are dry, by which means they become 
ſott and pliable. The Skins dreſſed after this manner, 
will not endure Wet, but become hard; they there fore 
Cure them in the Smoak, or Tan them with the Bark 
of 'T'rees: When they have not the Brains to dreſs 
their Skins, they uſe the young Indian Corn beaten to 
Pulp, which hath the ſame Effect as the former, for they 
are never at a loſs for one or the other to Cure them, but 
whether they have any other Method is unknown to the 
Chriſt ians, which Iam apt to believe they have; for I 
have ſcen abundance of them dreſt, which would endure 
the Water, and were as pliable as any in Europe, and 
would waſh as well. | 

They are not only good and expert Hunters of the 
Wild Beaſts and Game of the Foreſt, but likewiſe very 
dextrous in taking the Fiſh in the Rivers and Waters 


near which they inhabit, and are acquainted with. Thus. 


they that live a great way up the Rivers practice ſtriking 
Sturgeon, Ruck-fijh or Baſs, and ſeveral other ſorts of fiſh 
with lights, that come up the Rivers and Creeks to 
Spawn. | g a 

They have Fiſh-gigs that are made of the Reeds or 
Hollow Canes, theſe they cut and make very ſharp, with 
two Beards, and taper at the Point like a Harpoen; be- 
ing thus provided, they cither wade into the Water, or 
7 into their Canoes, and paddle about the Edges of the 
in the depth of five or fix Feet Water, or as far as they 
can ſce chem; this they commonly do in dark calm 


Nights 


ivers or Crecks, ſtriking all the Fiſh they meet with 
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Nights, and whilſt one attends with a Light made of 
the Pitoh-pine, the other with his Fiſb-gig ſtrikes and kills 
the Fiſh: It is diverting to ſee them tith after this man- 
ner, which they ſometimes do in the Day ; how dexte- 
rous they are in ſtriking, is admirable, and the great 
quantitics they kill by this Mcthod. 

They likewiſe kill vaſt quantities of Sturgeon, which 
they take in Snares as we do Pike and Trout in Europe. 
The Herrings in Marchand April run a great way up the 
Rivers and treſh Strcams to Spawn, where they make 
large Wears with Hedges of long Poles or Hillow Canes, 
that hinder their paſſage only in the middle, where an 
artificial pond is made to take them in, ſo that they can- 
not return. Theſe Wears are common all over the Ri- 
vers, and freſh Water Streams in theſe parts, whete they 
take vaſt quantities of Herrings, Trouts, Pikes, and ſeve- 
ral other ſorts of Fiſh that are plentitully to be met with 
in them. 

The taking of Craw Fifh is likewiſe very pleaſant and 
diverting, for when they ate diſpoſed to get theſe Shell 
Fiſh, they take a piece of Veniſon and half Barbcue or 
Roaſt it, then they cut it into thin Slices, which they 
{tick through with Reeds about fix Inches diſtance be- 
twixt each piece, the Reeds are made ſharp at one 
end, and they ſtrike a great many of them down in the 
Bottom of the Water (thus baited) in ſmall running 
Brooks where the Craw fiſh conſtantly frequent. Thus 
they ſit by and attend thoſe baited Sticks, every now and 
then taking them up to {ce how many are at the Bait, 
where they generally find abundance, ſo take them off 
and put them in Baskets provided for that purpoſe, and 
then ſtick down the Reeds again, by this method in 2 
little time they will catch ſeycral Buſhels full, which are 


2 good as any in Europe, © Theſe 
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Thoſe that live or frequent near the Salt Water take 
abundance of Fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of them are 
very large, which to preſerve, they firſt Barbecue, then 
pull them to pieces, and dry them in the Sun, and keep 
them for their Neceſſities; as for Scate, Oyſters, Cockles, 
and ſeveral other ſorts of Shell-fiſb, they open and dry 
upon Hurdles, keeping a conſtant Fire under them; theſe 
Hurdles are made ot Reeds or Hollow Canes, in ſhape ot a 
Gridiron, Thus they dry ſeveral Buſhels of them, and 
keep for their Proviſion in time of ſcarcety. | 

At the time when they are on the Salts and Sea Coaſts, 
they have another ſort of Fiſhery for little Shel-fjh, cal- 
led in England, Blackmoor's Teeth; theſe they catch by 
tying bits of Oy#ers to a long String, and lay it in ſuch 
places as they know theſe Fiſhes haunt; they get hold 
of the Oys7ers and ſuck them in, that they pull them up 
by the Strings in great Quantities ; they carry theſe a 
great way into the Main Land to trade with the remote 
Indians, where they are of great value, but never near 
the Sea, being common, and therefore not much eſteem- 
ed by them that live near the Salts. 


It is an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom amongſt all the Natives in 


theſe Parts, that the young Hunters never cat of that 


Buck, Bear, Fiſh, or any other ſort of Game which hap- 
peus to be the firſt they kill, becauſe they believe if they 
ſhould cat thereof, they never would be afterwards for- 
tunate in Hunting. The like fooliſh Cuſtom they hold 
when they make a Wear 'to take Fiſh in, if a Woman 
with Child eat of the firſt Diſh caught therein, they 
ſay that Wear will never take much Fiſh in it after- 
wards. 
The Tobacco is in ſuch great Eſteem amongſt ſome 
Nations of the Indians, that they think their Gods are 
delighted therewith, whereupon they make Fires re 
ome 
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ſome of the Powder thereot into it for a Sacrifice, and 
being in a Storm upon the Waters, to pacifie the Bad 
Spirit, they caſt ſome up into the Air and the Water; 
likewiſe a Wear to take Fiſh, being newly made, they 
caſt ſome thereon, and into the Air, as alſo tor an eſcape 
from Danger. All this is performed with firange Cere- 
monies and Geftures, one while Stamping, Leaping, 
Dancing, clapꝑing of Hands, and uttering of ſtrange 
Wards. 34 

As for killing of Suakes, moſt Indians avoid it, and it 
they even lye in their way, they will not moleſt them, 
but paſs by on the other fide, becauſe their Opinion is, 
that if they ſhould kill them, the Serpent kindred would 
deſtroy tome of their Brethren, Friends, or Relations, 
in return. They have a thouſand of theſe fooliſh Ce- 
remonies and Cuſtoms amongſt them, which they ſted- 
faſtly believe, and are ſtrict obſervers of, but are too 
tedions to mention, and would be of little or no advan- 
tage to the Readers, 

There are ſome few of them that uſe the Jewiſh Cuſ- 
tom of Circumcifion, though this kind of Practice is but 
ſcldom uled amongſt them; I never knew but two Fami- 
lies in all the Nations of Iadian I have cenverſed with, 
that were ſo ; the Reaſon whereof I could never learn, 
notwithſtanding I was very intimate with them, and 
have oftcn urged them to give me an account on that 
Head, but could get nd manner of Anſwer, which with 
them is as much as to ſay, I will not tell ou. They have 
many other ftrange Cuſtoms amongſt them, that they 
will render no Reaſon for, or give any Account of to 
the Europeans. - 

The Savages in theſe parte are never known to be guil- 
ty of that abominable Sin called Sopomr, as many jn 
the Philippian Iſlands ate ſaid to be, Mr. * — 
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Travels reporteth, * That the Savages in Capul, an Ifl- 
and near Manila in the Jes? Indies, have a vey ſirange 
© Cuſtom amongſt them, h cu is this, every Man and 
Male Child hath a Nail of Tin chruſt through the 
Head of his Private Member, being (plic and riviced 
at the lower End, this 1s done whullt they are young, 
and the place groweth up again without any great 
* pain to the Child, this Nail they can take out and in 
© as there is occaſion, And the {ſame Author, as 2 
Confirmation of the Truth hereof, ſays, © We ourſelves 
© have taken one of theſe Nails out ot the Private Mem- 
ber of a King's Son, who was ten Years old“ This 
Cuſtom he likewiſe ſays, was granted at the K queſt of 
the Women in that Country, who finding their Men 
to be given to Sopomy, deſired ſome Remedy unſt 
that Miſchief, and obtained this of the Magiſtrates. 
They are very great Conjurers, of whom there are e- 
yeral ſtrange Stories related who perform tlieir Exorciſm, 
after the following Manner. The Sorccerer apparells 
himſelf in a clean dreſs'd Deer Skin; they make a large 
Fire in the middle of the Plantation, the Indians all ſit- 
ting round it; the Conjurer is blind folded very iecure, 
and ſurrounds the Fire three times; leaving the Com- 
pany at the Fire, he went ſome diſtance into the Woods, 
where he ſtayed a ſhort time, at his Return he ſur- 
rounded the Fire as before, and leaving them a ſecond 
time, he went into the Woods, where he remaincd about 
half an Hour, he performed this Exorciſm the thicd time, 
after this he made a very ſtrange and frightful Howling, 
which being finiſhed, an Indian immediately caught 
hold of him, and led him to the Fire; by this time he 
was fo feeble and weak that he could not ſtand alone, 
being all over in a Sweat, and as wer as if he had fallen 
into the River 2 after ſome little time he recovers his 
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Strength, and gives them an Account of what they de- 
mand. 
It is reported by ſeveral Planters in thoſe parts, that 


they raiſe great Storms of Wind, and that there are ma- 


ny frightful Apparitions that appear above the Fires 
during che time of their Conjuration, that large Swarms 
ot very ſtrange and uncommon ſorts of Flies have been 
ſeen to hover over the Fire for ſome time and then to 
fall into it, where they were all viſibly conſum'd, and 
likewiſe the Appearance of ſeveral frightful ſorts of 
Birds, and laſtly a ſtrong (ſmell of Brimftone, whilſt they 


are performing theſe Charms. 


I ſhall mention ſome of their practices, and ſo leave 
them to the Judgment of every Reader; theſe Conjurers ate 
the Prieſts and Doctors of every Nation amongſt the I- 
dians, to whom the common People give great Credit 
and Reſpect, becauſe they believe them to be great Ma- 
gicians, that they frequently converſe with the good and 
Jad Spirit. They likewiſe make the Orations at every 
Feaſt or publick Meeting. 

Theſe Conjurers likewiſe ſerve them inſtead of Phy/i- 
ans and Surgeons, who conſtantly attend the ſick, and 
always carry about them a bag full of Herbs to cure 
their diſorders, theſe make Harangues about the deceas'd, 
let his Death be occaſioned after ever ſo different a man- 


ner, tor if it ſhou'd be occaſion'd by Sickneſs, then he 


tells the People that it 1s the bad Spirit that occaſion'd his 
Death. Bur if it ſnoud happen that an Indian comes to 
an untimely Death by any accident, then the Doctor 
makes an Oration ſuitable to the Occaſion. 

For it happen'd not many Years ago, that an Jrd;ai 
was kill'd by Lightning, and before the Interment, accord- 
ing to their Cuſtom, every one had ſome hot Victuals or 
Taupan-Tea given him, which he did with what he ples? 
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ed. Then the Doctor began to talk, and told the Peo- 

ple what Ligluning was, that it kill'd every thing upon 

the Earth, that the very Fiſhes did not eſcape, for it often 
reach d the H/hales, Porpoiſes, and other Fiſhes, and deſ- 
troyed them; that every thing ſtrove to ſhun it, except 

the Mice, who he ſaid were the buſieſt in eating their 
Corn in the Helds when it Lightned and Thunderd the 
molt. He like wiſoadded, that no Wood or Free cou'd 
withſtand it, except the Black-Gum, and that it wou'd 

run round that Tree a great many times to enter there- 

in, but cou'd not effect it. Now you muſt vnderſtand 

that ſort of Gum will not ſplit or rive; theretore J ſup- 

pole the Story might ariſe from thence, Laſtly he be- 

gan to tell ridiculous abſurd lyes about Lightning, that 
cou'd be invented; as that an Indian of their Nation had 
once got Lightning in the likeneſs of a Partrige, that no 
| W other Lighting cou'd hurt him whilſt he had that about 
bim, thac after he had kept it for ſeveral Years it got 
away from him, and that then he became as liable to be 
ſtruck with Lightning as any other Man; thus they a- 
1 W mule the People with a Thouſand ſuch like ridiculous 
eſtories, which they receive for the moſt infallible Truths. 
They likewiſe deliver the hearers ſeveral traditional 
ſtories of great Battles that were fought by their Anceſ- 
tors, of ſtrange Beaſts and Birds that were to be mer with 


lived in a Creek in North-Carolina kill'd abundance of 
Indians, but at laſt a Bald Eagle kill'd it, and they were 
rid of a Serpent that us'd to devour whole Canoes full of 
Indians at a time. So that you may ſee how eaſie theſe 
Wretches are to be impos'd upon by theſe old Cuntiug 
Knaves, who I am perſwaded underſtand a little better 
than to give credit to any ſuch Fooleries. 
F 1 
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many Years ago, and that a great Rattle Snake that 
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I will in the next place give ſome account of their 
Phyſic and Surgery. Theſe Doctors or Conjurors are thoſe 
(as I 1aid before) that viſit and attend the ſick, who uſe 
many charms of Witchcraft, and to gain a greater eſteem 
and credit amongſt theſe People, they tell chem that all 
their Deſtempers are the effects of the bad or evil Spirit, 
who has ſtruck them with this or that malady. T here- 
fore none of theſe Doctors undertako any diſtemper, but 
that he firſt comes to an Exoreiſi to effect the Cure, and 
acquaints the ſick parties Friends or Relations, that he 
mult converſe with the good Spirit, to know whether the 
Patient will recover or not; it fo, then he will drive out 
the bad Spirit, and then the ſick Perſon will recover and 
become well. | | 

When an Indian is ſick, it they think there is much 
danger of Life, and that he is a great Man, or hath 
good Friends, their method or behaviour in curing is as 
follows. The Doctor is immediately ſent for, and as ſoon 
as he comes into their Cabin, the ſick Perſon is placed on 
a Mat or Skin ftark naked, lying on his Back all unco- 
yer'd, except ſome {mall trifle that covers their nakedneſs 
when ripe, otherwiſe in Children, or young People there 
is nothing about them. In this manner the Patient lies 
when the Cexjurer or Doctor appears, and generally the 
King of that Nation comes to attend him with a Rattle 
made of a Gourd with Peaſe or indian-Corn in it, which 
the King delivers into the Dector, Hands, whilſt another 
brings a Bowl of Water and ſets it down. . 
| Things being thus prepared, the Doctor then begins 
and utters ſome few Words ſoftly; afterwards he ſmells 
to the Patients Navel, and ſometimes Scarifies him 2 
little with a Flint, or an Inſtrument made of Rattle-Snake's 
Teeth tor that purpoſe, then he Sucks the part, and gets 
out a Mouthful of Bloog and rum, but. Serum, chichy, 
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which he ſpits into the Bowl of Water, by which means 
he pretends to Suck out what occaſions the Diſtem- 
r. 
Then he begins to mutter and talk apace; and at 
laſt to cut Capers aud clap his Hands on his Britch and 
ſides till he is all over in a Sweat, which to an European 
woud not only ſcem a very odd and ſtrange Sight, but 
likewiſe that he was running Mad, every now and then 
Sucking the Patient, till ſuch time as he gets great quan- 
tities of Blood and ill colour'd Matter, out of the Belly, 
Armes, Breaſt, Forehead, Temples, Neck, and moſt other 
parts of the Body, ſtill continuing his Grimaces and An- 
tick Poſtures, which to Europeans woud ſcem more like 
the Actions of Men in Bedlam than Doctors attending 
the Sick, EET | 5 
At laſt you will ſee the Doctor all over in a Sweat, and 
ſo feeble, that he is ſcarce able to ſtand or utter one 
Word, having quite ſpent himſelf, then he will ceaſe for 
a while to recruit his Spirits, and begin again, till he 
comes to the {ame pitch of raving and ſeeming Madneſs 
as before ; during all this time and theſe performances of 
the Doctor, the ſick Perſon never ſo much as moves, al- 


though doubtleſs the Scarifying and Sucking mult be 2 
great puniſhment to him. i 


But they are the moſt patient under the Misfortunes 


of Life, of any People Jever ſaw in all my Travels: 
Laſtly, the Doſtor makes an end, and tells the Patient's 
Friends whether the ſick Perſon will Live or Dye, and 
then ſome one that waits at this Ceremony takes the 
Blood away (which remains in a Lump in the middle 
of the Water) and immediatly Buries it very ſecretly in 


the Ground, the Place being unknown to any but he 


that inters it: 
ate; Theſe 
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Theſe People are great Inchanters, and uſe many 
Charms of Witchcraft, for when they are groubled with 
the Headach, they ryc a great Stone with @ Scriug to a 
Stick or Pole, aud with certatii Prayers, or bewitchin 
expreſſions, they litt up tac Scone trom tie Ground to 
the top ot the Pole, which ſometimes with ail a Man's 
ſtrengrh they caunot ſtir from the place; and at other 
times they lift as caly as a Feather; by this Spell and cer- 
tain Ceremonious Words, they expect to have immediate 
caſe and help for the Patient. I am rhroughly ſatisfied 
that thele Conjurors are very great Impoſtures, yet I have 
ſeldom or never known their Judgment fail in regard of 
the Patients living or dying, though I have ſeen them 
give cheir opinion after this manner ſeveral times: Some 
affirm that there is a ſmell of Brimſtone in the Cabins 
whilſt they are thus Conjuring, which I cannot contradict, 
nor will I take upon me to argue how it came there, but 
ſhall proceed to another relation of one of their Indian 
Kings being fick, and the method us'd by the Doctor tor 


the recovery of his health, which is ſomething like the 
former viz. | 


Ode of their Kings being ſick, the Dactor was imme- 


diately ſent for, and as ſoon as he arriv'd, he orderd 2 
Bowl of Water to be brought him and placed betorc 


the King, on whom he ſprinkled ſome part out of his 


Mouth, then he, took a ſtring of Royoak about too Feet 
long (which is like a ſtring of ſmall Beads) this he held 
at one end between his Fingers, and the other touched 
the Kings Stomach ; he began to mutter many expre ſſi- 
ons of Words, and to ufe many grimaces for ſometime, 
at length the ſtring of Beads that hung thus perpendicu- 
lar, turnꝰd up as an Ee! woud do, and without any mo- 
tion ot his Hand came all up in a Lump under his Hand, 
and remain'd ſo for a conſiderable time, he never con 
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his Hand all the while; at laſt they returned to their 
former ſhape and length; at which the European Specta- 
tors were mucn ſurprized, ſome of them confidently at- 
firmed, that thcy ncard ſomething anſwer him whilſt he 
muttered ſome Words, tuough there was nothing to be 
ſcen. The Dector told the Company that the King would 
recover, and that his Diſorder would remove into his 
Leg, that it would be much inflam'd and ſwell'd, which 
happened exactly as he toretold, 

They alſo conjure for ſtollen Goods, though Robbery 
and Theft are not common Vices amongſt them, yet 
they are ſometimes guilty of theſe Crimes; and ſteal 
Ronoak and Deer Skins trom each other; when they can- 
not diſcover the Thief, they immediately ſend for the 
Conjurer to find him out, and as ſoon as he appears, he 
begins after the following manner. Firſt he orders three 
Fires to be made atter a triangular Form, which is 
accordingly done; he is then hoodwinked very ſecur- 
ly with a Deer Skin, doubled two or three times, over 
his Face; when this is done, he is placed in the center 
of the three Fires: after he has made ſome Motions (as 
always theſe Conjurers do) he went directly out of one 
of the three gaps ot the Fire, as directly as if he could 
ſee, muttering to himſelf, having a Stick in his Hand, 
with which, after ſome time, he gives two ſtrokes very 
hard upon the Ground, and made thereon a kind of 2 
Croſs, after which he told them the Name of the Perſon 
that had ſtolen the Goods, and ſaid he weuld have 2 
Mark like a Croſs on his Back, which proved according- 
ly, for when he was taken and lcarch'd, there agpeared 
two great Wheals on his Back one croſs the other. 

T here are ſeveral other Stories of this Nature, which 
the moſt ſubſtantial and credible Planters in theſe parts 
affirm for Truth, and that they have been Eye · witneſſes 

to. 
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to. They alſo report that they have ſcen one of theſe 
Conjurers take 2 Hollow Cane about two Feet long, in his 
Mouth, and ſtand by a Creek ſide, where he called with 
the Reed two or three times, at laſt opened his Arms, 
and flew over a Creek about a quarter of a Mile broad, 
as it he had been ruaning upon Terra Firma. I ſhall 
urge no Man's belief in this, having never ſcen it done 
by any ot them, and only give it as reported above; but 
ſome of the former I have been a Witneſs to, therefore 
dare beldly aſſert as Fact. 

As to their Religion, it is impoſſible to give any true 
Deſcription ot it, for as they can neither read nor write, 
whatever they have of this kind is founded meerly upon 
Tradition. There are a great many Cuſtoms, or rather 
Abſurdities amongſt them, which they keep as the moſt 
profound Secret; that they never will acquaint any of 
the Chriftians with the Knowledge thereof, notwith- 
ſtanding the many Methods uſed, ſuch as making them 
Drunk, the promiſe ot Rewards, c. but to no purpoſe, 
for ſo ſubtile and cunning are they, that it is next to an 
impoſſibility to make them diſcover it, or to fathom out 
their ſecret Deſigns, whether they do this becauſe they 
are ſenſible of their own Weakneſs in practiſing them, 
or any other Motive they may have to induce them ſo to 
do, is known to none but themſelves, let other Writers 

retend what they will to give a true Notion of their 
Worſhip ; you ſhall ſee them amongſt their Idols and 
dead Kings in their Quiogoſon or Charnel Houſe, where 
the Bones of the decealcd are laid (a Cuftem like this we 
read ef practiſed by the Indian in the Kingdom of ** 
in the Eaſt Indies) into which place the King, wth the 
Conjurers and ſome. few old Men are admitted to go, but 
as hor the young Men, and the chiefeſt Number of the 
Indians, they ate kept as ignorant of what the Elders 
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are as any European, let him be in ever ſo great Eſteem | 
and Friendſhip with the King or great Men; he is not | 
admitted to enter the Houle at thoſe times. or to have | 
Knowledge of their Secrets or what they are doing. 
They are generally very ignorant of the firſt Creation | 
of Man, or trom whence they came, for ſome ſay they 1 
are deſcended from an old Man who came thither in 4 I 
Boat, which they call a Canoe; but whether this was =. 
before or after the Flood, they can give little or no ſa- 1 
tisfactory Account. Others (with whom 1 have fre- bi 
quently converſed on that_ Head) believe that they are 
made out of the fine white Mould or Earth, and that the 
Blacks or Negroes are formed out of the black Dirt and 
ſwampy Earth; this was, all that 1 could ever learn trom 
them on that ſubje&. They all believe that the World 
is round, and that there ate two Spirits, tte one Good 
and the other Bad. The Good one they reckon to be 
the Author and Maker of all Things, and ſay that it is he 
that gives them the firſt Fruits of the Earth, and teaches 
them to Hunt, Fiſh, and be wiſe enough to overcome 
the Beaſts of the Wilderneſs, and all other Creatures, 
that they may be aſſiſtant unto Man. 'To which they 
add, that the Quera, or Good Spirit has been very kind 
to the Europeans, in teaching them how to make Guns 
and Amunition, beſides a great many other Neceſſaries 
that are helpful to Man, all which they ſay will be de- 
livered to them when the Good Spirit ſhall think fit: 
They alſo believe the Good Spirit does not puniſh any 
one in this World or that to come, but that he delights 
in doing good to Mankind, in giving them plenty of 
the Fruits of the Earth, inſtructing them to make many 
uſeful Things, and all the Advantages and Pleaſures 
ey enjoy. But as for the Bad Spirit (who lives ſepe- 
Inte from the Good one) they ſay it is he that torments 


them, 
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them with Sickneſs, Diſappointments, Loſſes, Hunger, 
Cold, Travel, and all other Misfortunes that are inci- 
dent to human Life, whom they worſhip to appeaſe his 
Wrath. As to what concerns their Treatment in the 
other World, I ſhall treat of it hereafter, when 1 come 
to * mention of their Notions concerning Heaven and 

Hell. 
Though the Indians are very reſolute, and die with a 
great deal of Courage and Bravery, in the Hands of their 
Enemies; yet I have known them tremble, and be in the 
greateſt fear and agony imaginable, when they had ſen- 
tence of Death pronounced againſt them by the Engliſh, 
for Capital Crimes, whereof they have been ſometimes 
guilty. Whether this Fear was owing to their not being 
put to death by their common Enemies, or being deli- 
vered up to the Engliþ by their own Nation, I cannot 
determine. I am certain they meet with more Favour ſi 
from the Chriſtians, than they do amongſt themſelves, 7 
who only hang them on Trees for their Offences. Theſe le 
Savages ſometimes ſhew the greateſt ReluAance and h; 
Concern imaginable to deliver up theſe Offenders to th 
the Europeans, eſpecially if he was a great Warrior or C 
Hunter amongſt them; yet for their own ſafety they M A 
will comply, and put the Offender into their Hands, to W pi 
be dealt with according to their Laws. be 
. Theſe Kings have been known to make offers to the th 
', Chriſtians by way of Exchange for an Innocent Perſon to I 20 
| | die in the room of the Guilty: ſo fond are they to pre- th 
1 a ſerve their own Men if poſſibly they can; but theſe be- H 
ing Requeſts contrary to the Chriſtian Principles, are ne- I Su 
ver granted or complied with. | th 
| When a Criminal is hanged, the King with the Rela- it 
tions of the deceaſed come and pull him Py the Hand and th 
ſay Words to this purpoſe: N Wit never play am Wi co 
| Moe prey 3 more hy 
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more roguiſh Tricks in this World, and whether art thou gone 


wow to play thy Tricks. When the Criminal is dead and 
taken down, they are perfectly eaſy, and free from all 
manner of Concern about him, though a few Days be- 
tore ſo unwilling to deliver him up; they generally end 
theſe Tragedies in Feaſting and a fit of Laughter, which 
puts an end to their Mourning for the loſs of che iti Friend, 
and never think ot the deccas'd more. 

Their Burials are different from each other, every Na- 
tion having peculiar Methods of their own ; ſome of 
which I ſhall here give an account of, viz. They raiſe 
a Mole of Earth, the Mould whereof they take great 
pains to make ſmooth, and is higher or lower according 
to the Dignity of the Perſon deceas'd, whole Monu- 
ment it is, over which there is a Shade or Umbrella, 
made Ridge-ways, like the Root of a Houſe, this is 
ſupported by nine Stakes or ſmall Poſts driven into the 
Ground, the Grave being about fix or eight Ftet in 
length, and near four Feet in breadth, about which they 
hang Gourds, Feathers, and ſuch like Trophies placed by 
the dead Man's Relations, in reſpe& to him in the 
Grave. The other parts of the Funeral Rights are thus : 
Asſoon as the Party is dead, they lay the Corps upon a 
piece of the Bark of a Tree in the Sun, ſeaſoning or em- 
balming it with a ſmall Root beaten to Powder, which 
they have in plenty, but will never diſcover to the Eu- 
ropeans where it grows, it looks as red as Vermilion, which 
they mix with Bear goil, to beautific and preſerve their 
Hair, After the Carcaſe has lain a Day or two in the 
Sun, they remove and lay it upon Crotches made for 
that purpoſe to ſupport it from the Earth ; they anoint 
it all over with the above-mentioned Oyntment made of 
the Red Root and Bear's=greaſe; when this is done, they 
cover it all over very exactly with the Barks of the Pine, 
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Pine, or Cypreſs Tree, to prevent the Rain falling upon it, 
and other injuries of the Weather, frequently ſweepin 
the Ground very clean about ir. Some of his Lt 
Relations bring all the "I emporal Eſtate he was poſleſt 
of at his Dcath, ſuch as Guns, Bows and Arrows, Beads, 
Feathers, Deer Skins, Matchcoa 3, and the like, wherewith 
they adorn the Grave. The neareſt Relation is the prin- 
cipal Mourner, being clad in Mols (that grows upon 
Trees) after a very odd and ſtrange manner, with a 
Stick in his Hand, keeping a mourntul Dirty for three 
or tour Days, his Face being made as black as a Negro: 
withthe Smoak and Soot of the Pitch Pine, mingled with 
Bear's-greaſe ; during this time he tells all the Spectators 
that approach near him, or paſs by, who the deceaſed 
was, and what great Feats he performed in his lite time, 
all tending to the Praiſe of the defunct. | | 

| Wien the Fleſh grows Mellow, and cleaves from the 
Bones, they take it off and burn it, making the Bones very 
clean, and anoint them with Ointment, wrapping the 


Scull up very carefully in a Cloth artificially woven of 


Poſſum*s Hair or a drefled Deer Skin, which they every 


+ Year or oftner, cleanſe and anoint with the Red Oyntment, 


by theſe Meant they preſerve them for many Ages; they 
likewiſe carry them from place to place as they remove 
their Dwellings ; that it is common to ſee an Indian in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Bones of his Grandfather, Father, 


or ſome Relation of longer Antiquity. 


They have other ſorts of Monuments or Tombs for 
the dead, as where one was (lain, in that very Place 
they raiſe a heap of Stones, if any are to be met with 
In the Place, if not, with Sticks, to his Memory ; that 
every one that paſſeth by that place augments the Heap 
in reſpect of the deceas'd. Some Nations of theſe {zdiars 


hayc great rejoycing and Feaſts at their Butlals, 
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There are other Nations who differ from the former 
in burying their Dead: When one of them dies, the 
greater he was in Dignity, the more Expenſive is his 
Funeral, and performed with the greater Ceremony: 
When a King dies, they bury him with a great deal of 
Solemnity ; (accord ing to their Method) upon his Grave 
they ſetthe Cup wherein he uſed to drink out of, about 
the Grave they ſtick many Arrows, weep and taſt three 
Days ſucceſſively without ceaſing ; all the Kings who 
were his Friends make the like Mourning, in token of 
the Love they had for him ; they cut off more than the 
one halt of their Hair, the Women as well as the Men : 
During the ſpace of fix Moons (ſo ſome Nations reckon 
their Months) there are certain Women appointed which 
lament the death of the King, crying with a loud Voice 
three time a Day, viz. Morning, Noon, and in the 
Evening. All the goods of the King are put into his 
Houſe, and then they ſet it on Fire wherein they con- 
ſume all. 'They likewiſe bury the Body of the PriefFs 
or Conjurors in their Houſes, which they ſet on Fire with 
all the Goods. 


For it is to be obſerv'd, notwithſtanding theſe People 


are ſo very illiterate and bred after ſuch a Savage man- 


ner: Yet they have as great regard and reſpect for their 


Kings and great Men, as any People to be met with. 
When any of theſe great Men dye, their methods in their 
Burials are different from the former, for the firſt thing 
that is done is to place the neareſt Relations nigh the 


Corps, who Mourn and Weep very much, having their 


Hair hanging down their Shoulders in 2 very Forlorn 


manner. After the dead Perſon has lain a Day and a 


Night upon their Hurdles made of Canes, commonly 
in ſome out Houſe prepared for that purpoſe. Thoſe 
e Woue the Funeral go into rhe Town, and 
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the firſt young Men they meet with that have Blankets 
or Match: coats on, which they think fit for their turn, 
they lirip them from their Backs, who ſufter them ſo to 
do without any manner of reſiſtance; this being common 
amongſt ſeveral of their Nations; theſe they wrap the 
dead Bodies in, and cover them with two or three Mats, 
which the Indians make of Rwſhes, and laſt of all they 
have a long Web of woven Reeds or Hilow Canes, which 
is their Coffin, and is brought round the Corps ſeveral 
times and tyed at both ends, which indeed looks very 
decent, and well amongſt theſe Savages. 

TT hen the Corps is brought out of the Houſe into their 
Orchard of Peach Trees, where another Hurdle is made 
to receive it, about which come all the Relations and 
Nation that the dead Perſon belong'd to, beſides ſeveral 
other Nations in alliance with them, they all ſit down 
upon Mats on the Ground, ſpread for that purpoſe, every 
one ſeemingly dejected for the loſs ot their deceas'd 
Friend and Country-man, but more eſpecially the Re- 
lations. | 

Things being thus accomodated, their Prieſts or Con- 
jurers appear, and after having commanded their Atten- 
tion, and every one is.filent, he pauſes for ſome ſhort 
time, then begins to give an Account who the deceaſed 
Perſon was, how ſtout a Man he approved himſelf, how 
many Enemies and Captives he had kill'd and taken, how 
ſtrong, tall, and nimble he was, that he was a great 
Hunter, a lover of. his Country, and poſſeſſed of a great 
many beautiful Wives and Children; which is eſteemed 
the greateſt of Bleſſings amonÞſt them, in which they 
have a very true Notion. Thus this Orator runs on 
highly extolling the dead Man for his Valour, Conduct, 
Strength, Riches, good Humour, and even enumerating 
his Guns, Slaves, and all he was poſſeſt of when my 
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After this he addreſſes himſelf to the People of that 
Town or Nation to whom the deceaſed belonged, and 
bids them ſupply his Place by following his Steps, who 
he aflures them is gove into a Country (which lies a great 
way oft in this World, that the Sun viſits in his ordi- 
nary Courle) where he ſhall meet with all his Relations 
and Friends who are gone there before him, that he ſhall 
have the enjoyment of handſome Women, great ſtore of 
Deer to hunt, and never meet with Hunger, Cold or 
Fatigue, but every thing to anſwer his Expectation and 
Deſite. | | 

This is the Heaven which they propoſe to themſelves, 
but on the contrary, for thoſe Iadians that are Lazy and 
- 'Thieviſh amongſt them, bad Hunters, and no Warriors, 
nor of much uſe to the Nation, to ſuch they allot in the 
other World, or the Country that they are to go to, 
Hunger, Cold, Fatigues, Trouble, old Ugly Women 
for their Companions, Szakes, and all ſorts of Naſtineſs 
for them conſtantly to feed upon; after this manner they 
diſcribe their Heaven and Hell. 

After all this Harangue, he amuſes the People with 
ſome of their traditions, as when there was a violent 
hot Summer, or very hard Winter, when any notable diſ- 
temper rag'd amongſt them, when they were at War with 
luch and ſuch Nations, how victorious they were, what 
were the Names of the War Captains, and many other 
things of Antiquity ; and to prove the times more ex- 
actly, he produces the Records of the Country, which 
are a parcel of Reeds of different lengths, with variety of 
diſtin& markes, and Notches, known to none but them- 
lelves, (by which they ſeem to gueſs very exactly at acci- 
dents that happen'd many Years ago, nay two or three 
Ages or more, | 

They 
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They likewiſe give an Account that in the Year 1608, 
there was ſuch a hard Winter in North-Carolina, that the 
great Sound was ſo Frozen, that the Mild Geeſe and 
other Fowl came into the Woods to eat Acorns, that they 
were ſo tame (I ſuppoſe through want) that they kill'd 
abundance in the Woods by knocking them on the Head 
with Sticks, and it is very ſtrange how exactly one Na- 
tion will agree with another as to the time when theſe 
things happen'd, having no manner of Records to guide 
them but theſe bits of Sticks. : 

But to returne to the dead Man, when this long Tale 
is ended by the Conjuror that ſpoke firſt ; perhaps a 
{econd begins another long ſtory, a third, and fourth, 
if there be ſo many of theſe Prieſts or Dofors preſent; 
which all tell partly one and the ſame thing, at laſt the 
Corps is brought away from the Hurdle to the Grave by 
four young Men, attended by the Relations, the King, old 
Men and moſt part of the Nation. ; 

When they come to the Sepulchre which is about ſix 
Feet deep, and eight Feet long, having at each end (that 
is at the Head and Feet) a Ligbt- wood or Pitch Pine for 
driven down cloſe to the ſides of the Grave, firmly into 
the Ground (theſe two Forks are to contain a Ridge Pole, 
as I ſhall preſently deſcribe) before they lay rhe Corps 
into the Grave, the bottom is covered two or three 
times over with the Barks of Trees, then they let down 
the Corps (with two Belts, that the Indians carry their 
Burthens with) very leaſurely on the ſaid Bark, then 


they lay over a Pole of the ſame Wood into the two Forks, 


having a great many Pieces of Pitch-Pine-logs about two 
Feet and a half long, they ſtick down one End of them 
in the ſides of the Grave, and the other End lies on the 
Ridge- Pole, that they decline like the Roof of a Houle, 
being thus placed, they cover them (many double) L 
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Barks of Trees, and throw the Earth thereon that was 
taken out of the Grave, and beat it down very firm : 
By this means the dead Body lics as in a Fault, nothing 
touching it, which I citeem a very decent way among 
them, having ſeen ſeveral Chriſtians buried without the 
tenth part of that Ceremony and Decency. 


As ſoon as the Fleſh begins to cleave from the Bones, 


they take up the Carcaſſes and ſcrape them clean, which 
they joint in the nature of a Skeleton ; afterwards they 
drels them up in pure white Deer Skins, aud depoſite 
tem amongſt their Kings and Grandees in their Quiogo- 
⁊on, Which is their Royal Tomb, or Burial Place vt their 
Kings and War Captains. This is a large and magnifi- 
cent Cabin amongſt them (according to their way or me- 
thod of Building) raiſed at, the publick Charge of the 
Nation, and maintained in dug. form and neatneſs. A- 
bout ſeven Feet high is a Floor or Loft, whereon lye the 
Bones of all the Princes and Great Men that have died 
for ſeveral hundred Years palt, attired in the Dreſſed Deer. 
Skins, as I have befor: Remarked No Perſon is allow- 
ed to have his Bones lie in this Quiogoxon or Charnet 
Heuſe, and to be thus dreſs'd, unleſs he gives a good Sum 
of their Money to the Rulers for A.dmittance. 

It is to be obſerved, that if they remove to any part 
of the Continent, they ſeldom fail to carry theſe Bones 
along with them, though the tediouſneis of their ſhort 
daily Marches keep them never ſo long on their Journies. 
They reverence and adore this Quiogezon, with all the 
Vencration and Reſpect that is poſſible tor ſuch a Peo- 
ple to diſcharge; they had rather looſe all they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of than have any Violence or Injury offered there- 
to; by this we may ſee what a Reſpe& they have for 
their deceas'd Anceſtors. | | 
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They differ ſome ſmall matter in their Burials from 
each other, ſome burying right upwards, and ſome o- 
therwiſe, as I have before intimated ; yet for the moſt 
part they all agree in their Method of Mourning, whith 
is to appear every Night, or oftner, at the Sepulchre, 
and weep and howl after a difmal manner, having their 
Faces daubed over with Light-wood-Soot, and Bear's-yil, 
which makes the Face as black as Oi and Lamp-black 
could do. Jn this black Frgure they retaain for a Year 

or longer, according to the Dignity ot the deceaſs'd. 
If the deceaſs'd . was a Grandee, ſuch as a King 
or War Captain, and the like, to carry on the Funeral! 
Ceremonies with greater Formality and Pomp, they hirc 
People to cry and lament over the deceas'd: There ate 
ſeveral Perſons of both Seexs that practice this for a live- 
lyhood, and are expert at fhedding abundance of Tears, 
and howling like a Parcel of Wolves, or diſtracted People 
in Bedlam ; by this means they diſcharge their Office 
with abundance of Art, and great Apphanfe from the 
Indians, Theſe People regarding thoſe kind of Perform- 
ances or Ceremonies very reſ ans >" by looking upon them 

as Rights juſtly due to the deceaſs'd. | 
Their Women are never accompanied with with theſe 
Pomps or Ceremonies after Death ; and to what World 
they allot that Sex, Icould never learn, unleſs it be to wait 
on their deceaſsd Husbands, or to be metamorphoſed 
into thoſe pretty and ugly Women in the other World 
or Country where the Indian Men expect to go after 
death, which J have before made mention of. Yet theſe 
WMomen have more Wit than ſome of the Eaſtern Nati- 
ons (as we are informed) who ſacrifice themſelves to ac- 
company their Husbands in the other World, which the 
former never do It is the deceaſed Perſon's Relations by 
Blood, as his Sons, Daughters, Brothers, Siſters, 4 — 
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Couſins, that mourn in carneſt ; the Wives thinking their 
Duty diſcharged, and that they are become free when 
their Husbands are Dead, all their Care being to look 
out as faſt as they can for another to ſupply his Place, 


Thus I have given the moſt exact Account of the In- 
dians of Carolina Conjuring over the Sick, Holen Goods, 


and the Nature and Manner of burying their dead. I 


ſhall therefore make a {ſmall Degreſſion, to inform my 
Readers with the manner of our Travelling up to the 
Charokee Mountains, having already ſet forth the many 
and different Obſervations we made in this ſpacious 


Country, and then proceed to the Indian Diſtempers; 


ſome of which I have been Eye-witneſs to. 


The latter end of February, Anno. Dom. 1730, we ſet 
out on our intended Journey, being in Number Ten 
Whit? Men, and Two Indians, who ſerved for our Huntſ- 
men and Interpreters. Having provided a ſufficient 
quantity of Fire- Arms, Amunition, Horſes, two Mariners 
— Rum, Salt, Pepper, Indian Corn, and other Ne- 


ceſſaries, we began our Journey; and after we had paſt 


the Chriſtian Plantations, our Accommodations were as 
follows: All the Day we were diyerted with variety 
of beautiful and ſtrange Objects; in the Evening we 
encamped an Hour before Sunſet, tyed our Horſes to 
Trees near us, which we made the Indians climb up to 
procure a ſufficient quantity of Meſs for their Food, and 
to make Beds for us to lie upon, which was generally 
under the ſhade of ſome large Tree: Our next Buſi- 
neſs was to ſend the Indians to Hunt; our Care in the 
mean time was to make a large Fire of the broken pieces 
of Timber which we found in plenty lying diſperſed up 
and down the Woods; this we piled up in order to con- 
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tinue burning all Night, which prevented all manner of 
Wila Beaſts and petuicious Inſecis being troubleſome, or 
approaching us or our Horſes. 
As ſoon as our Indians had diſcharged one or two ſhots, 
and given us a ſignal of their Succeſs by Holiowing, we 
immediately diſpatched ſome of our Party to their aſſiſt- 
ance, to bring home the Game they had Lied; foi they 
ſeldom return'd without more than a ſufficient quan- 
. tity of Veniſon, wild Turkies, and other Game tor the 
ſupport of all our Company, during our whole Journey, 
Being thus provided with Proviſions, our next bulineſs 
| was to perform our Cookery, which conlifted chiefly in 
Roafting and Broiling, aceording as cach Perſon was di- 
poſed. When Supper was ready, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Indian Corn roaſted, which we made uſe of inſtead 
of Bread, we fat down upon the Ground, and generally 
cat with à good Appetite, the Air being no where better 
or purer than near the Mountains. Iu this manner we 
ſupped each Night, our Kitchin Furniture being a Wooden 
Spit, and ourf Table, Diſhes and Trenchers the Barks of 
Trees. Supper being ended, we made our Punch (the 
Bowl being a large Gard) which we diſtributed equally 
to each Perion a god Harmony being obſerved amongli 
us dutiug the holt Journey. At Night when our Com- 
Pany were diſpoſed to reſt, we made our Beds of Moſs near 
'The fire, where we ſlept comfortably, keeping a conſtant 
Watch by turns every four Hours, Thus we enjoyed our- 
{elves till dur artival at tle Mountains, and what conti- 
nually revdered our Journey more agreeable was tic 
beautiful Proſpect of the Country, being adorned with 
Woods, Szvanvas, ſpacious Rivers, together with various 
kinds of Beafts,” Birds, Fijhes, &c. 
It would not be proper to trouble the Reader with the 
Acycatur:s of each Day, and the many Obſervations we 
mace 
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made therein, theſe being ſufficiently ſet forth already : 
Let it ſuffice to inform them, that after fifteen Days 
Journey, we arrived at the foot of the Mountains, hav- 
ing met with no Human Specic all the way. It ſcems 
upon our firit arival we were diſcovered by a Party of 
the Jroqueis Indians, Who, as I ſaid before, are very pow- 
erful, and continually at War, wandering all over the 
Continent betwixt the two Bays of Mexico and St. Laws 
rence. As ſoon as they had diſcovered us they diſapear- 
ed, (as we were afterwards informed ) and gave Notice 
thereot to their King, who ſent immediately an Ambaſ- 
ſador, or one of his Attendants, painted as red as Vermil- 
lion, together with a ſtrong Party of his Men, armed 
with Bows. and Arrows. 

When they appeared the ſecond time, the Retinue halt» 
ed at about half a Mile diſtant from us and the Ambal- 
fador attended with one Perſon, came to the Place 
where we were (which was in a large Savanna) with a 
green Bough in his Hand, and gave us to underſtand 


that he was ſent to us by Order of his King, who deſired 


to know whether we came for Peace or War, or what 
other Buſineſs had brought us to thoſe Parts ; In ſuch 
like Speeches he accoſted us. We aſſured him by our 
Indian Interpreters, that we were come in a friendly 
manner, with no other Defign than a Curioſity of view- 
ing the Mountains. When we had thus ſatisfied him 
he ſat down with us, and diſpatched the other Perſon 
that attended him, to acquaint the King with the Rea- 
{ons of our coming. 

During his Abſence, we entertained the Ambaſſador 
with Punch, and made him a Preſent of ſome few Toys, 
which he accepted of, and was highly pleaſed therewith. 
About four Hours after the Meſſenger returned, whom 
the Ambaſſador received at a little diſtance * 
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where they diſcourſed tor ſome time, and at his return 
told us, that the Meſſage from the King was, to deſire 
us to make him.a Viſit, aſſuring us at the ſame Time of 
his Friendſhip. 'Ehis Meſſage occaſioned ſeveral De- 
bates. to ariſe. amongſt us, concerning the conſequence 
that might attend it; we {ſeemed unwilling to go, which 
he perceiving, aſſured us in the ſtrongeſt Terms of our 
fatery, and the Sincerity and Friendſhip of the King. At 
length, rather than incur his Diſpleaſure (not withſtand- 
ing we were determined to ſell our Lives at the deareſt 
rate, if we met with any oppoſition) we complied, and 
arrived about fix Clock at the Indian Town (attended 
with. the Guards that came with the Ambaſſador, who 
marched at ſome diſtance from us) and were conducted 
to the State Houſe, where the King was {cated with his 
War Captains and Cauncellors, who got up and placed us 
next to him; after we had paid our due acknowledge 
ments to him, and made him ſome Preſents, he then be- 
gan to enquire the Reaſons of our coming thither, and 
among other things, Hou his Brother did, meaning the 
Governor ; and many other ſuch like Speeches paſſed 
between us. After we had ſatisfied him in each particular 
_ thiat he demanded, he bid us welcome, ſhaking Hands 
with cach of us; aſſuring us of his Friendſhip, and the 
great Regard he had for thoſe of our Nation. The few 
Preſents we gave (which were Knives, Glaſs Beads, Punch, 
and the like) had made ſo favourable an Impreſſion in the 
Breaſt of his Majeſty, and all his Councellors, in our be- 
half, that the King's Orders were iſſued out immediate- 
ly, ſtrialy charging all his Subjects to treat us in the 
moſt friendly manner, and ſupply us with whatever we 
had occaſion for during our Pleaſure to ſtay amongft 
them. After all theſe Speeches were ended, towards 
Night we were diſmiſſed, and condutted to one 2 the 
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. King's Houſes (being an Apartment prepared for us) 
where we lay upon Benches, with the Skins of Beaſts 
for our Covering ; and this was the belt Lodging we 
met with ſince our departure from the Chriſtiant. They 
took particular Care of our Horſes, and treated us 
with all the good Natute poſſibly to be expected from 
them, ſupplying us with ſufficient quantities of Proviſi- 
on, ſuch as Veniſon, Wildfowl, Fiſh, and various Kinds 
ot dried Fruits, Pulſe, and Water, no ſtronger Liquors 
are to be met with amongſt theſe People. Z 
The King's Houſes are partley in the Center of the 
Tove, the reſt of the Buildings being erc&ed in a con- 
fuſed Order, no regular Streets, Shops, or even Handy- 
craft Trades, arc to be met with amongſt them. 

The news of our arrival brought prodigious Num- 
bers of Men and Women to us, as alſo Boys and Girls, 
who were ſtark Naked; theis would come and touch 
our Cloaths, aud view us with admiration, having I 
am ſatisfied, never had an opportunity to behold any 
thing of this Nature before. The King diverted us eve- 
ry Day with Men and Women Dancing, ſhooting with 
Bows and Arrows, their Warlik Exerciſe, and ſeveral 
other kinds of Diverſions, wherein he imagined we took 
any Pleaſure. Finding our ſelves thus in favour with 
the King, the firſt requeſt we made was, that we might 
have leave to lee the Quiogox on, or Charnel Houſe, which 
was the largeſt of that Nature we had ever beheld: He 
eaſily complied with our Requeſt, but with a ſtri& 
Charge; that we ſhould do no hurt, cither to the Bones, 
or any other thing that we ſhould obſerye there. 

Two Days after our Arrival, we requeſted the King 
to have Liberty to depart, in order to view the Moun- 
tains, which he ſeemed very unwilling to comply with, 
Preſling us co continue longer with him, urging many 
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Arguments to perſuade us; and that we had not as yet 


ſufficiently refreſhed ourſelves after our late Fatigue: 


But we aſſured him that our Governor had given us 


{trict Orders at our Departure, to be as expeditious 
as poſſibly we could in our return home. Theſe Con- 
ſiderations at length moved him to a compliance ſoon- 
er than he intended. But the chief Reaſon of our de- 
parting ſo ſoon was, that if we had remained there 
much longer, we ſhould be deprived of all our Rum, 
which was a great ſupport to us in this long and tedi- 
ous Journey. The King then offered us a Party of his 
Men to guard us in the Mountains, leaſt we ſhould be 
moleſted by any Indians that might be Hunting in them, 
during our ſtay there. We moſt gratefully returned him 
our due Acknowledgments for his kind offer, and the 
many Favours he had already conferred upon us, and 
moſt humbly beg'd to be excuſed, which he readily 

granted us. 
Having thus obtained our Licence of Departure, we 
made him a Preſent of a Bottle of Rum, in lieu whereof 
he gave us Indian Corn, Vexiſon, and ſome dried Fruits, 
for our ſupport in the Mountains, where Proviſions arc 
ſcarce. All things being prepared as uſual, we ſer out the 
next Morning about ſix o'Clock, continuing our Jour- 
ney ſtill Weſtuard: The King and his Guards conduc- 
ted us about half a Mile, wiſhing us Health, and in- 
treating us at the ſame time, to make him a Viſit at our 
Return, which we did not, taking a Tour another way. 
About the Evening we approached to the top of one 
of theſe Mountains, where we refreſhed, being all in 
pertect Health. Here we had the greateſt difficulty te be 
ſuppliedwith Mols for Proviſion for our Horſes, but at- 
ter ſome time ſearching, we found what was lufficient 
for them; then making a great Fire, and our Beds * 
that 
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Night of the withered Leaves of the Trees, which we ga- 
theted for that Purpole, The next Morning very carly 
having refreſhed ourſelves, we ſet forward, aud in the 
Evening got on the other fide of the firſt Ridge of Moun- 
rains into a moſt beautiful Valley, adotned with Woods, 
Savannas, aud a very rich Soil; nere we encamped chis 
Night, being the tongelt Days Journey we made from 
our firſt ſettiug out, by non that we were deſtitute of 
Water in theic barren places, tor our ſelves and Horſes, 
only what we met with by chance in the hollow parts 
of the Rocks, which cur Horſes would hardly drink, = 
The next Morning we ſet forward with a greac deal 
of Chearfulueſs, having plenty of Water, and all man- 
ner of Proviſions. In this Days J urney we diſcove:cd 
an Indian in the ſolitary parts of the Woods, but as ſoon 
as he eſpyed us, he fled, notwithſtanding we mae ſigns 
to him ro come ro us, but in vain, for he quickly 
vaniſhed out of our fight; that we could not learn what 
Nation he belonged to, or whether there were any 
more with him in thoſe Parts. After two Days Jour- 
ney we arrived at another Ridge of rocky Mountains, 
with large Trees in ſeveral Places, but little or no Paſ- 
tare like the former, but much higher, having a beautiful 
Proſpect of large Woods and Forteſts, as far as our ſight 
would permit. From this Mountain we returned, mak- 
ing our Journey Eaſtward , meeting with nothing wor- 
thy of Obſervation, but whar we have already made 
mention of; and in thirty two Days, to our great Sa- 
tistaction, arrived amongſt the Chriſtians, our Company 
being all in pettett Health, having had no Misforture 
all the way, but the loſs of one of our Compaſſes, 

As there ate in this Country many poyſonous Herbs 
and Creatures, ſo the as 1 have excellent Skill 
es | 8 9 in 
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in applying effectual Antidotes to them; for Medicinal 
Herb; ate nete found in great Plenty, the Woods and Ha- 
vanuas being their Apothecary's Shops, from whence they 
fetch Herbs, Leaves, Barks of Trees, with which they 
- make all their Medicines, and peritorm notable Cu cs; 
ot which 1t may not be amiſs to give ſome Inſtances, 
becauſe they ſeem ſtrange, if compared with our Method 
of curing Diſtempers. They hare a certain Method in 
poyſoning their Arrows, and they will temper them ſo 
as to work {low or ſwitt as they pleaſe; they can make 
it ſo ſtrong, that no Art can ſave the Perſon or Beaſt 
that is wounded with them, except it be by their Kings 
and Conjurers, their young Men being ignorant of it. 
They uſe Sweating very much, eſpecially if violent 
Pains ſeize the Limbs, or any other part of the Body, 
which is performed by certain Vegetables which they 
are well acquainted with; for as ſoon as they are afflic- 
ted With theſe kind of Diſorders, they take Reeds or 
{mall Wands and bend them, with theſe they make little 
Hurts, covering them with Deer Skins, Blankets, or their 
Matcheoats, and the like; they have other Sweating 
Houſes built in ſhape like large Ovens ; they have Fires 
made net far from theſe Sweating Houſes, wherein they 
heat Stones, or (where theſe are wanting) the Bark of 
Trees, putting them into theſe Stoves, which occaſion 
an extraordidary Heat, by the help of which, and the 
Herbs which are boiled in a Pot, they ſweat very plen- 
tifully. They likewiſe ule Bathing often in the Wa- 
ters 2 the like Diſorders. 5 
They never miſs curing moſt kinds of Cutaneous Erup- 
ziont by the Plants that are produced in this Country: 
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what they know. They cure Burns beyond Credit ; I 
haue ſeen of theſe Wretches burut in their Drunkeneſs at- 
ter ſuch a miſerabic manner, that iu all Appearance they 
could not live; yet I have {cen them cured in a very ſhort 
time, contrary to all expectation ; that they have been 
ca paole of gving abroad in ten or twelve Days, I have 
known others to be miſerably burnt with Gun Powder, 
which they have curca in a ſhort time ; but by what In- 
g'cuicnts they periorm theſe ſpeedy and wonderful Cures 
is ki wn to nene but themſelves. They ſeldom or ne- 
ver mike known any Secrets ot this Nature to the Eu- 
rope ans, but are very ready to ſerve them upon ſuch Oc- 
caliouis, if required, for a ſmall Gratuity. 

What. is worthy ot Obſervation is, that amongſt all 
theſe Indians there are no running inveterate Ulcers to be 
met with, neither do their Wounds turn to a Gangrexe, 
and they are very expert in healing all manner of green 
Wounds and Diſlecations, which they perform ſo ſpeedily, 
that 1 dare boldly ſay, that they are thegreateſt Ar- 
tiſts in theſe kind of Performances of any People in the 
known World. 

There was a Planter in North Carolina who had a 
grievous Ulcer in his Leg for many Years, which was 
deemed 1ncurable by all thoſe that beheld it; and many 
attempts were made by the beſt Chriſtian Artiſts in that 
Country to perfect the Cure, but all to no purpoſe, for 
his Leg ſtil) grew worſe and worſe; at laſt he was pre- 
vailed upon to apply himſelf to one of thoſe Indian Doc- 
tors, who performed the Cure in a very ſhort time for 
the value of three Shillings Sterling, though ic had coſt 
him above one hundred Pounds before to little or no 
Purpoſe. b 

The Indian Doctor performed this Cure after the fol- 
lowing manner; firſt he ma e a ſtrong Decoction of the 
| „ Bark 
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Bark of the Root of Saſſafras, in which he bathed 
the Patients Leg very well, then he took the rotten 
Grains of the Malix, or Jzudian Corn, well dried and beat- 
en to Powder, aid the ſoit Down that grows upon the 
Turkeys Rump, with this he quickly dried up the filthy 
Ulcer, and made a perfect Cure, of what was thought 
incurable, to the grea Joy and Satisfaction of the Plan- 
ter, who had ſo long laboured under it. This I had 
aflirmed to me by the Planter himſelf, and ſeveral others 
that were Eye-witneſſes to the whole Affair. N 
' The Pox is to be met with amongſt ſome Nations of 
theſe Iadiaus, being as it is Reported; communicated 
to them by the Europeans, it being a Diltempet in- 
tirely unknown to them before their Arrival. By this 
Diſorder, ſome of them have loſt their Noles, and par- 
ticularly one of their greateſt Conjurers, whom I have 
ſeen and converſed with; but whether or no this Diſ- 
temper was known to them before the Ch iſtians came 
amongſt them, I will not take upon me to decide it, be- 
ing no way material to my preſent Deſign, which is 
only to ſatisfie my Readers with the Advantages and 

Diladvantages that are to be met with in this Spacious 
part of the World, | | 
- Theſe Savages of late cure this Diſtemper with cer- 
tain Berries (that grow in this Province) which Sali- 
vate like Mercury, notwithſtanding they uſe Sweating 
and ſtrong Decoctions with it, as they do almoſt upon 
every Occaſion. and when they are in the greateſt 
Extrcamity of Heat, leap into theRiyers or Ponds of 

ater, by which Practice many have loſt their Lives, 
yet at preſent it is not ſufficient to deter them from this 
kind of Practice. — © $ 
Ihe Jaws, is a Venerial Diſorder (as I ſaid before) 
in all reſpe cis like the Po, only it is not attended with 
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a Gonorrhaa in the beginning, but having all the other 
Symptoms that attend that Difordes, ſuch as Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Nocturnal Pains, &c. This Diſtemper of 
late has been communicated to the Indians by the Chriſ- 
tian Traders, and though it is not very common a- 
mongſt them, yet ſome few have loſt their Noſes by it, 
and others are become moſt miſerable Spectacles by ne- 
glecting it's Cure; at laſt they make a ſhift to cure or 
patch themſelves up, and live for many Years after; 
ſuch Men commonly turn Dactors amongſt them, and 
{ome of theſe No-Noſe Doctors are in very great Eitcem 
amongſt them. The Juice of the Tulip Tree is uſed by 
the Indians as a proper Remedy for this Diſtemper. 

The Small Pox proved very fatal amongſt them in the 


late War with the Chriſtians, few or none ever eſcaping 


Death that were ſcized with it. This Diſtemper was 
intirely unknown to them before the arrival of the Eu- 
yopeaus amongſt them. Their Method in this, as in 
all other Fevers, is to run directly into the Water in the 
extremity of the Diſcaſe, which ſtrikes it in and kills 
moſt that uſe that Method. | 
They uſe Scarifaction in moſt Diſtempers; their chief 
Inſtruments are the Teeth of the Rattle-Snabe, which 
they poyſon with upon occaſion. They take out the 
'T'ceth of the Szake, and ſuck out the Venome with their 
Mouth, which they ſpit on the Ground, and receive no 
damage thereby ; it 1s of a greeniſh Colour, as I have 
frequently obſerved. Theſe Tecth they keep for the 
uſes above-mentioned, having no Notion of Laxcets, or 
other Inſtrument proper in thoſe Operations. 


The Spleen is a common Diſtemper with the Indians 
in this Province, which they cure by burning on the 


Belly with a Reed or Hollow Cane, after the tollowing 
manner: They take the Caue and put the End into he 
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Fire, where they burn it till it is red hot, then they lay 
the Patient on his Back, ana place a piece of thin Leather 
on his Belly, between the Pit of the Stomach aud the 
Navel, ſo preſs the not Keed on the Leather, witich 
burns the Patient io that degree, that tucy cver afcer 
have the In. preſſion ot the Reed wherever it wag laid: 
This Method is ſometimes uſed amongu them for tie 
Belly Ach. | 

he Plague was never known amongſt the Indians 
that I could ever leun; yet the Small Pox, their conti- 
nual Wars with each other, their poy ſoning, and ſeveral 
other Diſtempers and Methods amongſt them, and par- 
ticularly their drinking Rum to exceſs, have made ſuch 
great deſtruction amongſt them, that I am well in orm- 
ed, rhat there is not the tenth Indian in number, to 
what there was ſixty Years ago. TRE. 

They have a kind of Rheumatiſm, which generally 
afflicts their Legs with grievous Pains, and violent 
Hcats ; whilſt they are thus tortured, they employ the 
young People continually to power cold Water upon the 
part aggrived, till ſuch time as the Pains are abated, and 
they become perfectly eaſy, uſing no other Method for 
this kind of Diſorder. + 4 by 
They are never troubled with the Scurvy, neither are 
they afflicted with the Drepſy, Diabetes, Gout, Stone, 
Pthifick, Conſumption, Aſthma, or Palfie, which Diltem- 
pers are too well known amongſt us, and frequently at- 
tended with moſt fatal Conſequences. Neither 1s the 
Struma to be met wita amongſt them, and many other 
European Diſtempers roo tedious to name. = 
They have ſeveral Remedies which they uſe for the 
Toeth-ach, which frequently carries off the Pain; but if 
all their Endeavours ſhould fail, they have recourſe to 
- Punching out the Tooth, Which is done with a _ 
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Cane placed againſt it, ona bit of Leather, then they 
ſtrike che Reed aud puſh out the Tooth, this they per- 
torm wien a great deal of Dexterity, and never endang- 
er the Jaw, whicn other Initrumenrs are apt to do. | 
Tney icivgm make uſe ot Amputation, except it be to 
the Capuves chat they take in War, when they cut off 
the Feet, which I have mentioned in another Place. But 
in any immoderate defluctions ot Blood, or any other 
Humour from any patt ot the Body, they are never at a 
lois tor a ſpeed/ Cute. | | 
] never obſerved any of them to practice Anatomy, 
neither do 1 believe that they have any Knowledge there- 
in, uuleſs as I obſerved betore, that they make Skelituns 
of their Kings and great Men's Bones. They can co- 
lour the Hair Black, though of a Reddiſh Colour, or any 
otiier Colour, witch they do with a certain Sced or 4 
Plant that grows in their Plantations. They make uſe 
of no Minerals in Phyfick, and very little of Animals, 
but chiefly depend on Vegetables, for all Diſorders a- 
mongſt them. They are well acquainted with the Spon- 
taneous Plants that are produced in theſe Parts of the 
World; and a Flux ot Blood ſeldom or never follows 
any of their Qperations. 
They are ſcarce ever known to make uſe of any Gums 
or Roſius in their Phyſick ; as for Catharticks and Eme- 
zicks, ſo much in taſhion in Europe, they do not eſteem 
or make ule of, unlefs it be immoderate Drinking ſuch 
vaſt quantities of their Iaupan Tea, and vomiting it up 
again, this they continue every Morning, or oftner, 
where they can have this Plant, from which they receive 
— Benefit, not only in diſcharging and cleanſing the 
tomach from the peccant Humours there lodged, but 
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thoſe Humours by the Urerers, that might be prejudicial 
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to their Health, and occaſion Fevers, Agues, and many 
other Diſtempers, which they are not fo ſubject to as 
the Europeans ; which Iam ſatisfied is owing in a great 
meaſure to their conſtant uſe of this Plant, which takes 
away both Hunger and Thirſt for four and twenty 
Hours. | 3 

There is no Plant in theſe Parts in greater Venerati- 
on and Eſteem amongſt them than this is, and they fre- 
quently carry it to the Meſtuard Indians, who give Deer 
Skins, and other Neceſſaries they want for it. They 
take the Leaves and ſmall T wigs, bruiſe them in Wood- 
en Mortars, *till they become of a blackiſh Colour, and 
wholly defaced : Then they take and put them intoEar- 
then Pots, over the Fire, till they Smoak, ſtirring them 
all the time till they are cuted : Others take them 
thus bruiſed, and put them into Earthen Bowls, under 
which they put live Coals and cover them with Toupar 
Leaves, till they have done Smoaking, often turning 
them over, then they ſpread them on Mats and dry 
them in the Sun or Shade for uſe. 

They commonly in moſt of their Diſorders make uſe 
of the Juices of Plants, not out of any Foppery ot Faſhi- 
on, as many Europeans and other Nations are often fond 
of, but purely to relieve and free Nature of the Oppreſ- 
ſion and Burthen that ſhe labours under. | 

They neither uſe Unguents or Fats in any external 
Application for Wounas or Ulcers, but they ſometimes 
uſe the Fat of Animals to tender their Limbs more pli- 
able, and when they are weaty to relieve the Joints. 

The Bark of the Root ot the Safſafraſs Tree is very 
much uſed by them, which they generally. Torrefy in the 
Embers, and ſtrip off the Bark from the Root, beating 
ir into a Paſte, or a Conſiſtance fit to ſptead, ſo apply x 
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td the grieved parts, which not only cleaics a fowt 
Ulcer, but atter Scatification, being applied t Con- 
tuſion or Swelling, carries off the Pain, aud ailwages 
the Tumor. Yer theſe People in general are very c 
leſs and negligent of their Health; | 
In ſome Places thelt Savages Boyl and Roaſt thei: 
Meat extraordinary well, and eat abundance of Broath 
except thoſe Savages whom we call tix Naked Indiaus, 
who never make uſe of any Soup. Theſe travel from 
the Banks of the Meſſiſippi to War againſt the Sinagar« 
or Iroquois Indians, aud ate commonly too hard for cir 
except they are over power'd by unequal Num 
Theſe naked Indians will lye and ſleep in the W V) 
without any Fire or covering, being mur'd there: 
their Infancy; They are the moſt hardy of all l. 
that are kriowr), and run ſo faſt that they are never 
by any other Indians that purſue them. Their Encn.cs 
ſay that their Nimbleneſs and long W ind proceeds fro 
their nevet making uſe of any Broath. | 
The Salts that the Indians in theſe parts make uſe of 

in their Meat, Bread, and Soup, to give them gratefuſ 
reliſh are A/halies, viz, Aſhes made of the Wood of 
Hickery and calcin'd Bones of Deers and other A iimals. 
They never eat any Salads, and as for Pepper, and Muſ- 
tard, they imagine us to be no better than Madmen co 
make uſe of them at our Victuals. FX „ 

The Veſſels that our Neighbouring Iadians make uſe 
of and moſt other Nations are, Earthen-Pots ot ſeve- 
ral ſizes. Their Diſhes arid Wooden Platters are made 
of the ſweet Gum Tree, Poplar, Sycomore, and the like. 

Thus I have releated their manner in curing ſeveral 
Diſtempers; I ſhall now only mention on ftrange Ac- 
edunt more, which was atteſted by the Planter himſelt; 
Ad ſeveral other credible Perſons in thoſe Parts. 
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There was an honeſt and ſubſtantial Planter in thofe 
Parts who was afflicted with a ſtrange and lingring diſ- 
temper, not uſual amongſt the Chriſtians, under which 
he emaciated and grew every Month worſe and wore ; 
this Diſorder continued for ſome Years, during which 
time he had made uſe of the beſt and ableſt Doctors and 
Surgeons in thoſe parts, but all to no purpoſe, for the 
Diſorder ſtill perſever' d. In the beginning of this Diſ- 
temper the Patient was very wealthy, and had ſeveral 
Slaves which he was obliged to ſell to ſatisfie the Doctors. 
Bur one Day it happen'd, as he and his Wite were 
comiſerating his miſerable Condition, and that in all ap- 
pearance he coud not expect to recover, and that Death 
mult {peedily put a period to his Days, and then in what 
miſery he ſhoud leave his poor Wife and Family, ſince 
all his Negrees were already gone and diſpos'd eff. 
Whilſt he and his Wife were thus debating the Mis- 
fortunes that in all probability might attend the Family 
after his Death. An Judian happen'd to come into the 
Houſe, who was well acquainted in the Family, and 
hearing their Diſcourſe (and having a very great regard 
and value for the Sick-man from whom he received many 
Favours) made this Reply to what he had heard them 
talk off, Brother, you have had a long fit of ſickneſs, you 
have given away your Slaves to the Engliſh Docters, what 
made you do ſo, and now become Poor? They do not 
know how to cure you, for it is an Indian Diſtemper 
that troubles you, and they know not the Nature of it. 
Tf it had been a Diſtemper known in their Country, pro- 
bably they cou'd have cured you, But had you em- 
ploy d me at firſt, I coud have cur'd you for a {mall mat- 
ter without taking your Slaves from you that provided 
Corn and other Neceſſaries for you, and your Family's. 
ſupport. . And yet if you will give me a Blanes to keep 

me 
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me warm and ſome Powder and Shot, to kill Deer with, I 
will do my belt ſtill to recover your Health. 5 


he Poor-man being very much dejected with the 


Misfortunes that he had alteady met with, made the In- 
dian this teply. I know my Diſtemper is now paſt the 
power of Man to cure, and if our Exglih Doctor's cou'd 
not cute jt, I am throughly perſwaded that the Indians 
cannot, 5 
But his Wife accoſted him in the moſt endearing and 
mild terms and told him, he did not know but God 
might be pleas'd to give a greater bleſſing to the Indians 
undertaking than he had done to the Engliſh, and like- 
wiſe ſaid, if it ſhou'd pleaſe God that you ſhou'd dye, I 
cannot be much more miſerable by giving that ſmall 
trifle to the Indian which he demands. Therefore I beg 
of you to take my advice and try him. 
Alt length by the matiy perfwaſions and Importunitics 
of his Wife and Family he conſented. And when the 
bargain was concluded, the Iudian went into the Woods 
and brought with him ſeveral kinds of Roots and Herbs, 
' Whereof he made a ſtrong DecoRton and gave it to the 
Patient to drink, and immediately orderd him to go to 
Bed, adding, that it would not be long before he wou'd 
return again to viſit him. The Patient punctually per- 
form'd every thing as he was orderd by the Jadian, and 
had not been long in Bed before the Potion. that was ad- 
miniſtet d made him Sweat after the moſt violent man- 
ner that could be, and during its operation he ſmell'd ſo 


offenſively to himſelt and all thoſe that were near him, 


chat fearce any one cou d bear to go into the Houſe or 
Room where he lax. 

Late in t ne Evening the Indian comes to viſit the Pa- 
tient with a great Rattle-Suale alive ( which terrified 


the Family almoſt out of their Senſes) and told the Sick- 
6 7 3 = 


look like a beautiful Flower Garden, the ules 
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man that he muſt take it to Bed with him, at which the 
Patient was in the greatelt conſternation in the World, 
and told tie Indian that he might as well dye of the Diſ- 
temper he had, as to be xill d with the Bite of the Ruttle- 
Snake, To which the Judian reply ed he cou'd not bite 
him nor do him auy harm, for he had already taken out 
his Poyſon and Teeth, and ſhewed him by opening and 
putting his Finger into the Sales Mouth, that they all 


were gone. At laſt by many perſwaſions and Intreatics 


of all that were preſent, he admitted of the Snakes com- 
pany, which the Indian put about the Patients middle and 
order'd no Body to take it away, or eyen to meddle with 


it upon any account, which was ſtrictiy obſerr'd,” altho 


the Snake girded him as hard for a great while as if he 
had been drawn in by a Bell. At laſt he found the 
preſſure grow weaker and weaker, till by degrees he felt 
it not; and opening the Bed the Snake was found dead, 
and the Patient thought himſelf grown much better. 
The Indian returned the next Morning to viſit his Pa- 
tient, and finding the Snake dead, was very much tranſ- 
poricd, and told the Sick- man the diſtemper was dead 
Along with the Snake, which proved as he Taid, for the 
Man very ſpeedily afterwards recover'd his Health, and 


- roam perfect well, and lived for many Years after this 


Jtrange and wounderful Cure. 


* 


And what is remarkable in many parts of this Province 
as you trayel up towards the Mountains and through the 
Woods, when ever you come to any places where the 


0 


Indians formerly dwelt and had Towns, you ſhall find 


abundance of Flowers with variety of beautiful Colours, 
of ſeveral ſorts, and divers Qualities, and Uſe; ſome be- 


ng Phyſical others Poy ſonous, others for Ornament and 

Prat Odor, whichat a diſtance have a fine proſpect, and 
mhorcof the 
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Indians are well acquainted with. I am perſwaded that 
the reaſon why they took all theſe pains in planting theſe 
Simples was owing to their Doctor's Care, that upon al! 
Occaſions they might be provided with thoſe Vegetables 
that were proper for the Indian Diſtempers, or any other 
uſe they might have occaſion to make of them. 


Theſe Savages have one of the moſt diabolical Cuſtoms 


amongſt cho, that is to be met with in any part of the 
known World, which they call Huſquenawing their young 
Men and Girls. Qnce a Year, ar 2 in two 
Years, theſe Savages take up ſ many of them as the 

think are able to undergo this rigid Diſcipline, and Huſ- 
guenaugh them, which they ſay is to make them obedient 
and reipective to their Superiours and inures them to all 
manner of Fatigues and Hardſhips, and without it they 
never wou'd be fit to be their Var. Captains, or Capable 
to act in their Councils; by this Method they ſay their 
Childrgn have the lame benefit as the European Children 
have at their Schools, where they are taught good breed- 
ing and Letters. Beſides it carries off thoſe Weak and 


Infirm Bodies that wou'd have been a Burthen and diſ- 
grace to their Nation. 


This Houſe of Correction, or where they undergo 


this rigid Diſcipline, is a large ſtrong Cabin, made on 
purpoſe for the reception of theſe young Men and Girles 
that have not already paſs'd theſe Graduations. The 
Seaſon of the Year wherein hey Huſquenaugh their youth 
is always about Chriſtmas, at this time they are brought 


into this Houſe, which is made as dark as any Dungeon, 


and almoſt ſtarved during the time they remain there. 
Beſides they give them Pellitory, and ſeveral intoxicating 
Plants that make them go raving Mad, they make the 
moſt diſmal and hidious cries and howlings that human 
Creatures are capable of expreſſing, all which * 
e about 
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about five or {ix Weeks, and the little Meat they are al- 


lowell to eat is the naſtieſt loathſome Iltuff imaginable. 


After the time is expired they are brought out of the 
Cabin, which is not in the Town, but at ſome diſtauee 
from it, and is guarded by an lidian or two, nominared 
for that purpoſe, who Watch by turns. Wien they 
appear or ftrit come abroad, they are as poor and Meager 
asit is poſſible for any Creatures to be, reſembling ra» 
ther Skeletons than living Men; ſeveral of them dying 


under this Diabolical diſcipline. Moreover they either 


really are or pretend to be Dumb, and do not ſpake for a 


Month after they are out of their Confinement. - It is 


likewiſe ſaid that after this Diſcipline is over, they have 
mtitcly forgot all the Actions of their paſt Lives. 
Theſe Savages are deſeribed in their proper Colours but 


by very few, for thoſe that generally write Hiſtories of this 


Neu World are ſuch as Intereſt, Preterment, or Mer- 
chandize draw thither, who know no more of the People 
or Country, than I do of the Laplanders, If we will 
make juſt Remarks, how near ſuch Relations approach 


Truth, we ſhall find few worthy of Entertainment, and 


many parts of their Works ſtuft with Invectives againſt 


the Government they liv'd under, on which Stage is com- 


monly acted greater Barbarities in murdering worthy 
Men's Reputations, than all the Savages of the. Neu 


World are capable of equalizing, or ven imitating. 
_ Theſe Authors likewiſe pretend to various and ſtrange 

accounts, about them, bur their Relations ſeem much 
fitter to fill a Novel than a Hiſtory. I muſt therefore 
beg leave of the Gay Part of the World, who ſeem in- 
Hnitely pleaſed with ſuch Relations in not gratifyin 


with the Particulars, 'which they themſelves wil give 
is Creqir no werf Pay us chelt Judzmem Tipens. | 
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Laftiy, I hall mention * 2 Words of the FM | 
Language, together with the Exgliß, and ſo conclude 


this Treatiſe. 
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| Tuskeruro | Pamcicoe Indi-| Woccon Indi- 

Engl. | Indians. | ans. a ans. * - 
One. Unche. Wieembot. Tone. 
Two. Necie. Neſbin-nauh, | Numperre. 
Three. [Ohs-ſah. Niſh-woner, Nam-mee. 
Four. Untoc. Tau Ooner. 8 . 
Five. Ouch-whe. Umperren. 4 | 
Six. Hone-yoc. phage, I. 
Seven. ſchauh- noc. |Top-po-of Nominic-ſau. 
Eight. |IVec-kara. Nau-Hhauſb- ſboo. Nupſau. 
Nine. Wiearah. Pach- ic · conk. | Weihere, 
Ten. Wartſauh. Ch. Soone-noponne. 
A Blanket|Oorewa. Matteſo. Rooiune. 
A Coat. Kawhitchra. Tau- wu. Rummiſſau. 
Engliſh- | Nickrerurouh. Tofp-ſhonte. Wintſohore. 

man. 
The Fire. | Utchar. Tinda. Yau, 
A Gun. | Auk-noc, Gau-hooptop. | Wi Ts 
A Hat. | Troſſa. Mottau-quahan.| Intome- poſſua. 
Indians. Unqua. Nuppin. Tau- he. 

A Knife. eee Rig-coſque. | Wee 
Rum. Onaquod. Meeſaccon. |Tup-ſe. 
Shot. Cauna. Week. 
Tobacco. | Charho. | Vu-coone. 
A Wife. * ps. e 
ad 
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To enlarge any more upon this Indian Jargon, would 
be altogether needleſs, and troubleſome to the Reader ; 
they have ſuch a ſtrange way of abbreviating their Speech 
when they are Debating in their grand Councils, that 
the young Mcn do not underſtand what they ſay or 
treat of. It is to be admir'd, what hath occaſioned fo 
many different Speeches as they have ; for the three Na- 
tions whoſe Languages I have now mentioned, are but 
a ſmall diſtance from each other. Theſe Differences in 
their Speech frequently occaſion Jealouſics and Fears a- 
mongſt them, and are often the Motives of their continual 
Wars with each other; and were it not for theſe conti- 
nual Feuds and Animoſities amongſt themſelves, they 


would be as happy à People, as to this Life, as any 


_— 


upon the Earth. _ 
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